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■ 

raw  sugar  (gur). 

m  M 

31 

Lebtan 

Lehla                                                    J 

*4 

33 

at 

J 

95 

4 

1  B&jaM 

Biq'atir                                               _J 

96 

*i 

Kirkiu 

KirkQi                                              H 

9S 

15 

Makhar 

Mokbar                                           ^M 

108 

13 

GaQda 

Ounda                                             ^H 

122 

15 

Ten 

Beri                                                  ^H 

124 

11 

JSocitey 

Society                                              ^H 

isa 

10 

8arras 

Sarrar                                              ^H 

163 

13 

vvl 

BhiLbmanji 

Shahmangi                                   ^H 

167 

Bide 

note. 

Kheri 

Khari                                         ^B 

195 

la 

Aggregated 

■ggx^ftte                                   ^1 

513 

13 

u 

H 

313 

7 

khal 

kalil                                                 ^1 

319 

16 

Muabaiia 

Hatabaifs                                   ^M 

230 

18 

[^1 

4 

■ 

tm 

l 

^ 

H 

3&0 

3 

i 

■ 

353 

33 

arrangemeat 

aiT^gemeiitfl                             ^H 

263 

10 

rati 

rates                                               ^H 

366 

3 

kbam 

khan                                          ^B 

303 

6 

dnlj 

^M 

In  13  voluaei. 
Id  1  Volame* 


Caftats  E.   G.   wage, 

Settlement  Officer^  Hazdrd. 

LiBtJT.-CoL.  SieF,  R.  pollock,  k.csj,, 

Comnir,  and  SupL  Peshdivar  Divmon. 

Dated  Ahbottahad^  1st  November  1874, 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  the  final  report 
on  the  Regular  Settlement  of  the  HazAvA  District  lately 
concluded,  together  with  the  following  papers  :^ 

1.  Village  statements. 

2.  General  statement  (by  villages). 

3.  Abstract   of  area  under   crops 
and  produce  estimate. 

4.  Abstract  of  area,  resources,  &c. 

(  by  ilaqas). 

J  5.     Classified  statement  of  tenants* 

^  holdings  {  by  ildqas  ). 

G-     Statement  of  tenures, 

7.  Annual  demand  statement 

8.  Memoranda  on  the  assessment 
of  each  tract,  written  when  the  assese- 

^ments  were  made  in  1871. 

2.     The  annual  demand  statement  shows  the  result  of 

the   new  assessment  of  the  Land  Re- 

J^t^  ""^  ^^^  '^'^     Tenue,  corrected  up  to  the   1st  October 

1874,  to  be  as  follows;  as  the  assign- 


1 1  TOtame. 


u 


ments  are  of  considerable  amount  in  Hazdrd,  I  add  them 
also : — 


1 

8                         4 

TahslL 

Government 

demand, 

including 

NazdLnah  on 

Assignments. 

All  assign- 
ments, less 
Nazranah. 

TotaL 

Garipur             « «.•• 

Abbott-abad      ^* 

Mansahra 

1,06,013 
62,186 

53,007 

41,357 
20,772 
25,109 

1,47^70 
62,908 
78,116 

Total  district     ... 

2,21,156 

87,238 

3,08,394 

The  increase   of  the  new  Government  demand  on  that 
of  the  expired  assessment  is  Ks.  5 9, 196  J,   or   36-5   per    cent. 

3.  The  term  of  the  new  assessments  was  originally  fixed 
The  term  of  the  Settie-     at  20  years ;  *  but  subsequently,  at  the 

™^°*'  close  of  the  Settlement  operations,  the 

Honorable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  extended  their  term  to 
30  years.t  The  people  have  been  duly  informed  of  this 
extension. 

4.  A  question  remains  to  be  decided  concerning  the 
validity  which  should  be  given  to  the 
record  of  rights.  In  order  to  explain 
this  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  course 
of  the  special  legislation  for  Hazard 
affecting  this  subject  during  the  past 
six  years. 

In  1868,  when  the  Settlement  operations,  of  which 
the  conclusion  is  now  reported,   were 
The  authority  under  which     commenced,   the  discussiou  which  had 
taken  place    on  the    Punjab    tenancy 
question  had  evoked  a  considerable  con- 
flict of  opinion  as  to  the  weight  attaching  to  entries  in  the 

*  Secretary  Financial  Commissioner's  No.  3766  dated  27th  May  1872. 
t  Secretary  GoTernment  Punjab  Na  1466  dated  24th  August  1874. 


The  queetion  of  the  vali- 
dity which  is  to  be  given 
to  the  record  of  rights. 


5. 


the  Hazard  {Settlement  rules 
were  enacted. 


m 


Settlement  record.  Shortly  afterwards  Act  III  of  1870 
was  passed.  Under  this  Act  the  Lieutenant  GoYernor  of  the 
Punjab  obtained  full  power  to  legislate  for  the  Hazard  Dis- 
trict, 

Accordingly,  the  HazdriS,  Settlement  rulea  were  enacted 
on  the  22nd  February  1870  by  the  Honorable  Sir  Donald 
McLeod,  then  LieBtenant  Governor  of  the  Punjab.  And 
when  Act  III  of  1870  was  repealed  by  Act  IV  of  1872,  the 
HazKirA  Settlement  rules,  with  one  or  two  alterations  and 
additions  that  had  meantime  been  made  in  them,  were 
simultaneously  re-enacted  by  the  Government  of  India* 
under  33  Victoria  Chapter  3^  Section  I,  and  are  in  the  main 
8tUl  in  force. 


The 


subjects   of   tboBa 


6.     Those  rules  related  principally 
to  two  subjects  : — - 

^m  First,  the  period  of  limitation  applicable  to  suits 

^^^^^^  for  the  recovery  of  rights   heard   in  the  Set- 

^^^^^^v  tlement  Courts,  and  other  matters  relating  to 

^^^^^^  the  procedure  and  jurisdiction  of  those  courts, 

^^^"  Second,  the  ordinary  Settlement  procedure. 

^^  (1).  Juiisiai  pt&udure,  7.     The  Special  provisions  relating 

I        Special    proviaionB    on     **>  the  first  of  these  two  subjects  have 

these  Bttbjecta  already  re-     been  repealed   by  the  Punjab  Frontier 

^^^^'  Regulation  No.  10,  which  was  enacted  by 

.     the  Government  of  India  under   33   Victoria   Chapter    3, 

Section  I,  on  the  6th  March  1874. 

^^        8.    The  second  subject,  that  relating  to  the  ordinary  Settle- 
^V  ment  procedure,  covers  generally  the  same 

■(2>   SetiUm^i  Prpctdure.    ground  aa  that  occupied  by   the  Punjab 
\        ^  ,         ,  ,  ^    Land  Bevenue  Act  (33  of  1871).    How- 

Eocommends  repeal  of  BO  .      ^  •   -  '    ^    ,, 

■  "         '         ever  necessary  the  provisions  of  these 

rules  were  when  enacted  in  1870,  it 
seems  to  be  unnecessary  to  maintain 
them  any  longer^  now  that  the  Hazdrd  Settlement  has  been 
completed,  and  tlie  provisions  of  the  Land  Eevenue  Act  and 
rules  framed  under  it  furnish  a  more  complete  and  better 
guide  for  the  future.  Moreover,  the  Hazard  Settlement  rules 
were  never  intended  to  do  more  than  furnish  rules  for  the 


Eecommcndi  repeal  of  se 
much  uf  tbe  Ha^ira  mice  as 
relate  to  thi^  aa  being 
so  liODgOT  repaired. 


*  Notification,  Foreign  Dftpftrttneat,  of  Government  of  India,  Ko,  31  F  dated  6tli 
Januarj  JS72. 


IV 

guidance  of  the  Settlement  operations  now  concludedL  Thm 
is  therefore  now  no  objection  to  the  repeal  of  ao  much  d 
these  rules  as  are  still  in  force. 

9.  This  repeal  will  involve  only  two  questions  of  impart- 

Theeflect  of  the  proposed      ^nce,  viz.,  (1)  the  force  which  wiU  MsA 

repeal  on  the  force  of  the  to  Uncontested  entries  m  the  Setue- 
Settlement  record.  ^^^^^  record,    and  (2)  that   which  win 

attach  to  entries  which  are  based  on  Settlement  awards. 

10.  In  respect  of  the  first  of  these  two  points.    I  f  chapter 
(1).  In  respect  of  uncon-     O  of  the    Hazard  Settlement  roles  ii 

tested  entries.  not  repealed,  the  Settlement   record  is 

Hazdrd  will  have  greater  weight  attached  to  it  than  has  beet 
conceded  to  the  Settlement  record  of  other  districts  by  the 
2nd  clause  of  Section  16  of  the  Punjab  Land  Bevenue  Act 
<  XXXIII  of  1871). 

The  provisions  of  the  Hazdrd  rules  on  the  subject  were 
an  attempt  to  settle  the  same  question  as  is  covered  by 
Section  16  of  the  Land  Revenue  Act.  The  decision  con- 
tained in  the  latter  enactment  was  arrived  at  two  years  after 
the  Hazdrd  rules  had  been  made,  and  was  based  on  a  wider 
consideration  of  the  whole  bearings  of  the  question  than  was 
possible  at  the  time  the  Hazard  rules  were  enacted. 

For  these  reasons,  and  on  grounds  of  general  policy, 
I  think  it  is  desirable  to  repeal  Chapter  O  of  the  Haz4ri 
Settlement  rules  (Section  64  excepted).  The  Settlement 
record  in  Hazdrd  will  then  have  the  same  force  as  is  laid 
down  in  Section  16  of  the  Land  Revenue  Act. 

11.  There  is,  however,  a  class  of  entries  in  the  Settle- 

ipent  record  which  it  has  been  the  uni- 
(2).  inreppectof  entries    form  poUcv  of  the  legislature  to  place 

which  are  bhscd  on  Settle-  .,*  •'/•      ,.  ^.     i*«i      t  ^ 

ment  awards.  on  the  Same  tooting  as  judicial  decrees 

after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  limited  time. 

In  making  a  Settlement  record  for  the  first  time  a 
variety  of  disputes  arise,  which  it  is  necessary  to  decide 
summarily  before  it  is  possible  to  frame  that  record,  or  to 
describe  in  it  the  character  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  several 
parties  who  possess  interests  in  the  soil.  The  manner  in 
which  such  disputes  have  been  disposed  of  at  this  Settlement 
will  be  found  described  in  Chapter  V  of  the  report  herewith 
forwarded,  viz.,  tliose  relating  to  proprietary  rights  at  para.  1 1, 
and  those  relating  to  the  status  of  occupancy  tenants  at  para  29. 


These  awards  were  passed  after  a  summary  enquiry  into 

tiie  merits  of  the  points  contested;  the  papers  drawn  up  at 
the  time  show  the  statements  of  each  party,  and  those  state- 
ments were  sifted  in  the  presence  of  the  village  before  orders 
were  passed  on  them.  At  the  time  of  passing  orders  it  was 
explained  to  the  parties  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  contest 
them  by  bringing  a  legular  suit  which  would  be  tried  under 
the  ordinary  Judicial  procedure,  and  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  in  which  one  or  other  of  the  parties  to  the  award  was 
dissatisfied  with  it,  such  suits  have  been  brought  and  decided. 
Moreover,  in  every  instance  the  award  has  had  a  definite  result, 
affecting  the  parties  concerned  either  in  re^spect  of  their  share 
in  the  proprietary  profits  and  Revenue  charges,  or  by 
charging  one  of  the  two  parties  with  rent  payable  to  the  other 
party  over  and  above  the  State  s  assessment,  and  therefore 
it  has  either  in  one  way  or  in  the  other  been  distinctly  brought 
home  to  the  parties  concerned.  In  cases  in  which  the  award 
has  had  no  other  result  than  to  affirm  a  tenant's  right  of  occu- 
pancy, the  proprietor  under  whom  he  holds  nevertheless  can 
scarcely  be  ignorant  of  it  or  overlook  it,  for  all  such  tenants 
receive  an  extract  from  the  record  certifying  their  right, 
whereas  tenants-at-wUl  receive  no  such  extract 

It  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  the  Legislature  to  make 
such  awards  final  if  no  suit  is  brought  to  contest  them  Tpvithin 
three  years  from  their  date.  The  provision  contained  in  item 
No.  M  of  the  second  Schedule  of  the  Indian  Limitation  Act 
(IX  of  1871)*  reaflirms  the  previous  enactments  on  the 
I     subject, 

^m  The  concluding  section  of  the  Hazdrd  Settlement  rules 
f^directed  that,  *'  except  as  expressly  provided  in  these  rules,  all 
I  the  proceedings  of  the  Hazard,  Settlement  shall  be  regulated 
hy  the  sphit  of  the  enactments  under  which  the  first  Settle- 
I  ments  of  the  interior  districts  of  the  Punjab  were  carried  out," 
I  Those  Settlements  were  carried  out  under  the  Regulations 
I  just  quoted  in  the  foot  note  ;  and  I  have  therefore  assumed  in 
paras,  1 1  and  29  of  Chapter  V  that  the  awards  of  which  I  am 
writing  will  become  final  after  the  expiiy  of  three  years^  t  from 
their  date.  This  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  Hazdrd 
Settlement  rules. 

♦  Besanpiioj^W  mlL—TQ  cunteifc  ml  awar4  under  Bengal  Eegulationa  VII  ot  1822, 
J IX  of  1825,  and  IX  of  1833, 

i  Periifd  of  UmitaiwH^^Thr^^  j-eirt  from  tho  date  of  final  award  or  opder. 


VI 

But  as  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  awards  were  nuub 
under  the  Regulations  quoted  in  Act  IX  of  1871,  I  think 
their  finality  is  open  to  doubt. 

In  order  to  remove  all  doubts  on  the  subject,  it  woold  \» 
desirable  at  the  same  time  as  the  Hazdrd  Settlement  rak 
are  repealed  to  expressly  enact  that  no  suit  shall  be  brougB 
to  contest  awards  made  under  the  1»*  of  the  Hazdr&  Settle- 
ment rules,  nor  to  contest  awards  concerning  a  tenant's  dm 
to  occupancy  right  after  three  years  from  the  date  of  ^ 
final  order  in  each  case. 

12.     The  operations  under  report  were  commenced  in 

The  length  of  time  over     May  1868,  and  have  therefore  extended 

which  the  operations  now 
reported  have  extended, 
and  the  progress  of  the 
work. 


in  their  progress. 


over  a  period  of  6^  years.  Sxceptiif 
some  delay  due  to  the  frontier  distur- 
bances of  1868,  no  check  has  occuned 
The  measurements  were  completed  bj 
September  1870,  and  the  attestation  by  December  1871; 
the  new  assessments  were  reported  in  November  1871,  and, 
after  bein^  reviewed  by  Government,  were  announced  in  June 
1872,  taking  effect  from  the  kharlf  of  that  year  (  Sambat 
1929  ).  The  Khewats  were  completed  by  March  1873,  and 
the  past  year  has  been  employed  in  the  final  stages. 

The  State  forests  (  vide  paras.  39  and  40  of  Chapter  V) 
were  demarcated  during  1871  and  1872. 

The  original  case  work  done  in  each  year  was — 


Judicial 

Beventie 

Total. 

cases. 

cases. 

1868.G9 

9 

291 

SCO 

1869-70 

,,,      ... 

257 

840 

097 

1870-71 

2,430 

128 

3,568 

1871-72 

7,081 

1,648 

8,729 

1872-73 

3,393 

2,499 

6,893 

1873-74 

4,721 

937 

6,658 

1874-76 

Total 

2,829 

646 

8,475 

20,720 

6,489 

27,209 

The  coBt  of  the    settle* 
ment. 


13.  The  cost  of  the  Settlement  is 
given  in  Appendix  21  attached  to  this 
report. 


yii 


The  aggregate  figures  are — 


h 

Total 

eipendituro. 

Mitte  per  amr  o/ 

■                  From* 

Cultivated 
area. 

ToUl 
average* 

1      Imperial  Ee venue 

■      Settlement  fees    ... 

3  J  1,885 
M4,191 

0  15  1 
0       6  10 

B«,  A.  P. 
0    3    3 
0     1     S 

I                          Total 

15     0 

0    4    6 

The  patwdrfa  cesa  is  not  included  in  the  above,  as  this 
atablishment  is  part  of  the  ordinary  charges  of  the  district, 

14,     In  the  papers  submitted  with  my  No*  378  dated 
[The  cost  of  the  field     Hth  November  1872,  I   estimated  that 

irement.  q(  the  above  sum  the  following  propor- 

ion  was  chargeable  to  the  Settlement  field  mea*uroments  : — 


I                                From. 

Eipenditure* 

Eat©  per 
square  mile 
of  Total  area, 

Imperial  KeTenue 
Bettlem  ent  fees     * , , 

ToTAX 

•  ** 

51,622 
,  55,625 

B8«  A,  P. 
13    B    0 

19  15    0 

t 

1,07,247 

38    7    0 

15*     The  Revenue  Survey  was  commenced  on  the  1st 
Tbe    EeFCTJue    Sarvej     November  1865,  and   was   finished   by 
(fhen  executed,  aDd  it. cost,     ^hc    Ist  November    18G9*      The  areas 
surveyed  and  mapped  in  each  year  were — 


18G5-66 
1860-67 
lSi57.G8 
1868^09 


Total 


Square 
miles. 


312 

603 

1.374 

^71 


'  3,360 


The  total  cost  was  Es.  2,23,505,  and  the  rate  per  square 
mile  Ks.  68-9-1. 

16*     I  have  been  in  charge  of  the   Settlement  from  its 
Tiie   principal    officers     Commencement  to  its  close*     My  princi- 
«mpioyedintheSettieiiient,     p^l  subordinates  have  been^ — 

♦The  Amb  territory,  Ci a- Indus. 'and  a  portioQ  of  independent  temtoiy,  is  iodudefi* 
These  figures  have  been  kindly  RuppUed  by  Colonel  Henry  Campbell  JuhnBtotic,  C.B,, 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Revenue  Survey  Nortb-West  Froutier. 
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IX 


Of  these  the  first  Mirza  Azfm  Beg  has  been  employed 
the  district  in  the  capacity  of  an  Extra  Assistant  Cumin  is- 
iflioner  ever  since  February    1856,    excepting  3|  years   (  24th 
I  January  1865  to  30th  April  1868  ),  when  he  was  employed  in 
I  the  same   capacity  in  the   Gujrat  Settlement*     During  the 
whole  of  the  15|  years  that  he  has  spent  in  the  district  he  has 
been  employed  principally  in  Settlement  work;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  performed  his  dutie,s  has  always  met   with 
I  the  approbation  of  his  superiors.     He  has  given  me  most 
valuable  assistance  during  the  past  6^  years,   and  I   believe 
that  by  character  and  ability  he  well  deserves  the  position 
-which  he  holds  at  the  head  of  the  Extra  Assistant  Commis- 
,@ioners  of  the  province.     I  trust  that  his  share  in  the  work 
DOW  reported  will  obtain  for  him  an  expression  of  the  approba- 
tion of  Government. 

The  three  Superintendents  hare  done  their  work  well,  and 
deserve  commendation.  Ganga  Rdm  was  rewarded  in  1872  by 
promotion  to  be  Extra  Assistant  Settlement  Officer  in  the 
Bannu  Settlement,  As  regards  Abdul  Ghanij  you  have 
lately  submitted  a  recommendation  that  he  should  be 
promoted  to  an  Extra  Assistant  Commissionership.  Ahmad 
i3akhsh  has  been  made  Tahsildar  of  Haripur,  which  appoint- 
ment involved  the  reduction  of  his  salary  from  Rs»  230  to 
lis.  165  per  mensem*  In  consideration  of  the  excellent 
work  done  by  him,  not  only  in  the  Hazard  Settlement,  but 
also  in  that  of  Gujrat,  I  hope  that  you  will  be  willing  to 
recommend  to  the  Financial  Commissioner  that  he  be 
appointed  to  the  post  in  the  Rs,  175  grade  of  Tahsild^rs, 
vacated  by  the  promotion  of  the  late  Tahsildar  of  Abbott-abad 
to  an  Extra  Assistant  Commissionership,  He  will  then  receive, 
with  registration,  Rs*  192  per  mensem, 

The  four  Deputy  Superintendents  named  in  the  above  list 
also  deserve  commendation.  They  have  all  been  rewarded 
for  their  work,  two  by  promotion  to  TahsildArships  in  the 
Hazdra  District,  and  two  by  appointments  as  Superintendents 
of  Settlements  in  Bannu  and  Haz^rA 

My  Head  Clerk  has  done  his  work  well,  especially  the 

S statistical  work, 
17,     In  conclusion,  I  recommend  that  the  Settlement  be 
'  sanctioned  for  30  years,  commencing  with  the  kharif  of  1873, 

B 


the   time   when   the    new   assessment   came    into    force, 
contemplated  by  the  orders  of  Government   referred  to  ii 
para.  3  of  this  letter. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

E.     G.     WAGE,  Captain, 

Settlement  Officer  Hazdd 

P.  S. — This  report  was  reviewed  by  the  Commissioner 
before  it  was  faired.  The  3^  months  which  have  elapsed 
between  the  date  of  his  letter  and  the  receipt  of  the  report 
in  the  office  of  the  Financial  Commissioner  have  been  taken 
up  by  the  preparation  of  the  fair  copy. 

E.  G.  WAGE, 
Settlement  Officer. 


Fhom 


.To 


Lt.  Col.  Sir  R  R.  POLLOCK,  k.cj^.l, 

Commr.  and  Superintendent  Pe^hdwar  Divuion. 

W.  M.  YOUNG,  Esquire. 

Offff.  Secy,  to  FinL  C<mum\^  Pmijah, 

LAHORE, 

Dated  Peshihvai\  Zlsi  December  1874, 


I  have   the  honor  to  forward  the  final   report  on  the 

sijhmiu  fintii  report  on      Haz<drfi  Settlement,  with  ent^losures  and 
.*?  Hariri  Settlement.  appendices,  as  detailed  in  the    1st  para, 

of  the  Settlement  Officer  s  forwarding  letter.  No  pains  have 
bee!i  spared  by  Captain  "VVace  to  make  his  report  as 
full  and  exhaustive  as  possible,  and  in  these  respects  it  will, 
1  [>elieve,  bear  comparisioii  with  any  of  the  excellent  reports 
already  subuiitted  to  Government  on  other  districts  of  the 
,   Punjab. 

^P  2.  In  reviewing  the  report  I  desire  to  write  as  briefly 
^as  possible.  Owing  to  the  political  situation  of  Hazard, 
Covernnient  have  ab'eady  had  uo<ler  review  from  time  to 
time  the  most  important  portions  of  the  work  now  reported 
on  finally,  so  that  many  points  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  only  now  come  under  consideration  have 
received  full  attention,  and  been  disposed  of  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  several  full  and  complete  papers  already  on  the 
records  of  Government* 

3.     The  Settlement  has  been  executed  principally  under 
,  ^ , .       ,     the    superintendence    of    Mr.     D,     C, 

Sapemsion  of  Settlement       ,-.  ,^  ,  jv*   «    i     i  r^ 

Macnabb,  who  ofiiciatea  as  Commis* 
sioner  of  Peshawar  during  my  late  absence  on  furlough  and 
on  special  duty* 


Xll 


The   dates   during  which   that   oflScer    and  myself  res- 
pectively supervised  the  Settlement  are — 


Q. 

i 
To. 

Period. 

Commissioner  of 
Peshdwar. 

FroE 

1 
Years.  Months 

! 

May 

18GS 

February  1871 

2 

10  i 

1 

Myself. 

March 

1871 

March       1874 

3 

1  i 

Mr.  D.  C.  Macnabh 

April 

1874 

October     1874 

0 

1 

1 

Myself. 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  periods  was  principally  occupie 
with  measurements  and  other  preliminary  work  ;  1  was  ik 
much  engrossed  with  political  duties,  and  consequent! 
unable  to  give  more  than  a  general  supervision    to    the  wor 

The  heavy  portion  of  that  work,  including — 

1.  The  assessment ; 

2.  Formation  of  the  record  of  rights  ;  and 

3.  The  references  concerning  Forest  and  Heveni 

assignments  ; 
were  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Macnabb. 

4.  During  the  seven  months  that  have  passed  since  ni 
return  from  furlough  there  has  been  but  little  Hazai 
Settlement  business  for  me  to  dispose  of,  but  I  have  spei 
several  months  in  HazAni  and  have  had  an  opportunity  < 
personally  observing  the  bearings  of  the  Settlement  in  dail 
comumnication  with  the  people  and  with  the  District  Officer 

5.  Of  the  eight  chapters  composing  the  Report  the  fin 
Chapters  I  to  IV,  the      four  describe  the  district,  its  history,  an 

descriptive,  biHtoricai.  nmi      people,  and  (jfive  short  data  concernin 

statistical   portions  of   the        *,  i      •     •    ^       i*  i         i-*    •  ^  •   i  % 

rci>ort.  its  administration  under  British  rule. 

The  information  contained  in  these  chapters  will  be  ( 
value  to  Government  and  to  the  officers  hereafter  connectc 
with  the  district,  but  no  detailed  review  of  them  by  me  a] 
pears  to  be  called  for.  I  proceed  to  notice  the  chapters  relatir 
to  the  Settlement  itself 

6.  Chapter  V  describes  the  settlement  of  rights  ;  tl 
Chapter  v.^Tbe  settle-      principal  subjccts  being  the  rights  of  tl 

ment  of  rights.  })ropriutors,  those  of  the  Tenants,  and  tl 

settlement  of  the  forests. 


£111 


The  state  of  rights  antecedent  to  British  rul6  is  first 
described,    and   then  the  manner  in  which    the    proprietary 

^=^ghts  were  treated  at  the  Suoimary  Settlement^  and  up  to 
18G8. 

h  7*     In  para.  11  of  this  chapter  the  Settlement  Officer  des- 

EiTect  Of  Settlement  ^ribes  the  system  followed  for  summarily 
BwartU  unci  proposals  to  xe-  deciding  cases  in  which  the  question  of 
medy  doubucoiiceming.  proprietary  possession  was  in  dispute 
between  persons  in  possession  of  difterent  beneficial  interests 
in  the  same  land.  The  system  followed  seems  to  agree  with 
that  adopted  in  the  Ist  Settlement  of  other  district  under  the 
old  Regulations;  and  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  clear  up 
the  doubt  concerning  the  effect  of  these  awarch  exprcsstd  in 
para,  11  of  the  Settle  ment  Officer's  forwarding  letter.  1  there- 
fore support  the  proposal  iii  that  para,  (11)  which  is  aimed  at 
clearing  up  this  uncertainty* 

8.  The  litigation  relating  to  proprietary  rights  is  noticed 
Litigatron  conccniiiig         ^^  paras,  12  to  17  of  tlie  Report. 

t»n>prietar^  right  a. 

9,  The  most  important  question  iuTolved   in   this  part 
SpcciAi  limiution  roio      of  the  Settlement  was  the  period  of  li mi- 
recovery   of    rights    by 


£6rMaziraH€ttleracnt.  tatiun      for     the 

persons  out  of  possession. 

This  question  was  one  that  had  caused  some  enibarrass- 
raeni^  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  administration.  But  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  ordinary  liniita- 
tiou  in  the  cases  under  report  are  such  ns  in  my  opinion  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  solution  adopted, 

10.  The  great  number  of  suits  decided,  a  principal  por- 
tion being  disputes  concerning  status,  shows  the  high  value 
that  the  people  now  attach  to  the  land  and  to  the  privileged 
tenures  recognized  by  our  law, 

11.  The  character  of  the  people  is  naturally  litigious; 
some  of  them  are  not  unlike  their  neighbours  in  Chach,  of 
whom  it  used  to  be  said  that,  having  sown  a  crop  of  wheat, 
they  always  followed  it  by  a  crop  of  petitions  in  court, 

12.  The  average  value  of  the  suits  and  decrees  was 

^malL 

W       The  table  given  at  para.  16  shows    that  tlie  cases  have 
been  disposed  of  with  due  discrimination. 
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13.  In  paras.  19  to  31  the  Settlement  Officer  describes 

the  manner  in  which  the   claims  of  tb 

Tenanu*  rights.  tenants  to  occupancy  rights   liave  beei 

treated. 

Tlie  protection  afforded  for  tenants  hy  the  ordinary  pro- 
visions of  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  was  found  to  be  insofiK- 
cient,  and  additional  provisions  for  securing  the  occupancj 
rights  of  tenants  have  been  enacted  for  Hazard. 

The  statement  given  at  para.  31  shows  that  these  provi- 
sions have  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  devised. 

The  litigation  on  the  subject  (  vide  para.  30  )  appears  to 
have  been  inconsiderable. 

14.  In  paras.  38  to  41  the  manner  in  which  the  Haz^ 
Hazir4  forests  forests   have  been  treated  since  annexa- 
tion and  at  this  Settlement  is  described. 

The  area  reserved  as  State  forests  is  small,  but  bears  valu- 
able timber. 

The  questions  involved  in  the  management  of  the  viHage 
forests  are  still  under  discussion. 

15.  From  para.  47  to  the  end  of  Chapter  V  a  short 
Review  of  tenures  in  accwmt  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which 

each  tract.  the  proprietary  rights  in  each  separate 

tract  have  been  settled. 

The  most  difficult  questions  arose  as  regards  the  Haripur 
plain,  the  Klidnpur  tracts  and  the  Agror  valley.  Each  of 
these  three  cases  appears  to  have  been  disposed  of  with  due 
regard  to  tlie  special  circumstances  connected  with  it.  Es- 
pecially as  regards  Agror,  the  eettlement  of  rights  in  that 
tract  is,  I  believe,  well  suited  to  its  circumstances,  and  has  on 
the  whole  fulfilled  the  expectations  which  were  formed  when 
it  was  made  in  1870. 

16.  I  now  come  to  the  chapter  on  the  assessment  of  the 
A         «  *  ^^.^r.*^.  Revenue.     Nothing  has  struck  me  more 

Assessment  chapter.  .  .  .t  *       i  "    .        .,  .,  .    , 

m  perusmg  this  chapter  than  the  anxiety 
of  the  Settlement  Officer  to  be  on  the  moderate  side  in  the 
use  of  his  statistics. 

Wherever  there  was  any  room  for  doubt,  he  has  left  a 
large  margin  in  favor  of  the  people. 

The  chapter  commences  with  some  details  concerning  the 
tenure  of  land.     The  Sikh  Revenue  system  is  then  described. 


XT 

Next  comes  an  account  of  the  fiscal  progress  of  the  dis- 
trict under  the  expired  Summary  SettleBientj  and  then  Captain 
'  Wace  explains  the  manner  in  which  he  deduced  his  rates  and 
asseiisments. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  him  through  these  calculations, 
^ut  the  facts  recorded  are  certainly  of  great  value^  and  the 
ilculations  appear  to  me  to  be  very  moderate, 

17.  The  Settlement  Officer  has  not  mentioned  the 
[  Biae  ia  values.  effect  of  the  rise  in  prices  on  the  people^s 

means  to  meet  the  calls  of  a  higher  rate 
of  Hving, 

Assuming  that  the  total  profits  from  land  are  now  three 
imes  as  great  as  they  were  at  annexation^  which  is,  I  think,  a 
lir  deduction  from  the  Settlement  Officers  whole  argument, 

^t  follows  that,  even  after  allowing  for  the  lately  increased 
ssessmentj  the  zamindsirs'   means  are  nearly  quadrupled  as 

Compared  with  what  they  were  in  1849  (year  of  annexation), 

thus : — 


lu  1S49 
In  1874 


Total 

prapocB. 


Share  absorbed  by 
State  Revenue. 


Left  to  the 
mtuitidars. 


if        IB.     I  offer  no  remarks  on  what  the  Settlement  Officer 
Silt,  says  regarding  the  consumption  of  illicit 

salt  in   Hazara,  because  I  shall  shortly 
have  to  report  separately  on  the  subject 
A' 


The  remarks  on  the  value  of  land  are  both  interesting 


Talne  of  land. 


and  valuable. 


In  the  adjoining  district  of  Yusafzai,  prior  to  our  rule, 
the  absolute  dfienation  of  land  was  unheard  of,  as   was  the 

case  amongst  the  IsraeUtes  ;  the  people's  feehngs  concerning*' 
such  alienations  being  then  identical  with  those  inculcated  by 
the  Mosaic  precepts. 
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20.  The  progress  of  the' district  is  summarised  by  the 
sammary  of  fiscal  hi.tory     Settlement  Officer  in  his  37th  paragrapL 

of  the  district.  Jt   would  bedifficult  to  find  in  any  dis- 

trict of  the  Punjab  so  marked  a  contrast  between  the  former 
depressed  and  harassed  state  of  the  country  and  its  presait 
well-marked  and   progressive  prosperity. 

21.  I  pass   over   the   questions   involved  in    the  fixii^ 
Revenue  ratca  used  by     of  the  ratos  discussed  in  paras.    38  to  8f 

Settlement  Officer.  of  the   Settlement   Officer's  Report,  « 

calling  for  no  remark  from  me. 

22.  In   paras,    87   to    110    an  account  is    given  of  the 
Actual  incidence  of  new     actual   incidence  of  the  new  assessment 

a«8e88ment8.  judged   from   various   stand-points,  and 

treated  so  exhaustively  that  nothing  can  be  added  with 
advantage. 

23.  In  regard  to  the  question  that  has  been  discussed 
Nonadoption  of  progree-     during  the  Settlement,  whether  in  casa 

give  jama*.  when  material  increase  had  been  imposed 

a  progressive  jama  might  have  been  fixed  with  advantage, 
Settlement  Officer  has  given  his  reasons  for  not  adopting 
that  course,  and  after  reading  these  I  am  of  opinion  that 
no  hardship  has  been  caused  by  his  enhanced  assessments. 
Still  I  am  myself  rather  in  favor  of  progressive  jamas  as 
allowing  a  rent  payer  to  accommodate  himself  gradually 
to  the  increased  calls  on  him.  On  the  other  hand^  the  case 
in  Hazdrd  was  not  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  profits  on 
which  the  new  assessments  entrenched  had  been  in  existence 
for  a  long  time^ 

The  statistics  of  the  present  Settlement  show  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  profits  accrued  after  the  rise  of  prices 
m  1861. 

This  observation  is  not  opposed  to  Settlement  OflBcer's 
statement  that  the  bulk  of  the  increase  of  cultivation  occur- 
red at  a  slightly  earlier  date. 

24.  It  is  a  fact  of  much  importance  that  in  spite  of  the 
Incidence  of  new  088^-     considerable   risB   in  the  amount  of  the 

ment  compared  with    that      -^j  .,  .f'»jr^        ^^r 

of  the  expired  aasessment.  Rcvenue,  the  actual  mcidence  of  the  new 
assessment  reckoned  in  money  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
expired  Settlement  as  matters  stood  in  1862. 

Owing  to  the  great  rise  in  the  value  of  produce  the 
actual  share  of  the  produce  now  absorbed  by  the  Govern- 


lent  demand  is  much  less,  vide  para.  100  ;  it  is^  indeed,  lighter 
^in  every  way  than  our  assesameiit  of  1852  when  that  was  made. 

I  25.     In  para.  101  the  Settlement  Officer  shows  that  the 

Tbe  reintion  of  thB  naaea^-     tracts  nearest  the    Frontier  have    been 

'  fiaeutv  of  each  TaIlslI  tu  ite  i*    i    .  i  i     ±i  a.i  xi 

p>kticfti  circumfltaucet.  more  ughtly  assessed   than  the  others, 

The  table  given  in  this  para.,  as  also  that  given  in  para,  98, 
shows  how  carefully  the  assesstuent  in  outlying  tracts  ha§ 
been  Jixed,  where  the  amount  of  the  Revenue  is  of  no 
consequence,  and  the  good  conduct  of  the  people  of  much 
importance, 

The  same  principle  has  been  followed  in  Peshdwar  and 
elsewhere  in  tliia  Frontier,  (  In  Peshdwar  by  fixing  a 
Frontier  jama  in  outlying  villages,  and  also  a  jama  which 
the  village  would  have  had  to  pay  if  situated  in  the  interior, 
thus  clearly  pointing  out  to  the  villajjers  that  they  were 
receiving  a  large  reduction  in  return  for  border  service  or 
i^^atch  and  ward,  a  reduction  which  might  be  disallowed  in 
event  of  serious  misbehaviour), 

26.  The  Settlement  Officer's  comparison  of  the  new 
Hazdrd  assessment  with  that  of  the 
adjoiuing  districts  is  of  much  importance* 

At  the  time  the  Kawalpindl  revised  assessment  was 
sanctioned,    it  was  considered  very  low — see  authority  quoted 

Sin  my  note  to  the  Settlement  Officer's  para  102. 
i 


Com  pari  son  of   new 
f»e34iiiiaiitj9>   of    Razdri  witb 
that  of  i>djac«i]t  dutnati. 


27, 


Chapteu  Vll  and  VlII, 


Ctmclueioii. 


In  Chaptera  VII  and  VIII  an  account  is  given  of 
some  of  the  minor  operations  of  the 
Settlement,  but  these  do  not  need  detailed 
notice  by  me, 

28,  It  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  the  working  of 
the  Settlement  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
Major  W,  G,  Waterfield,  who  is  himself 

well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  Settlement  work,  and  who 
has  evinced  a  great  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Settlement 
since  he  took  charge  of  the  district  in  1873,  In  Gujrat  he 
dealt  most  liberally  with  the  people  during  his  Settlement 
operations^  and  he  may  certainly  be  trusted  to  watch  the 
working  of  the  Settlement  now  under  report, 

29,  I  would  have  endeavoured  In  submitting  this 
lieport  to  give  the  opmions  of  the  officer  who  acted  for  me 
from  1871  to  1874,  <id  I    not  know   that  at  different  stages 

D 


XVUl 

of  the  proceedings  his   opinions  were   called  for  and  do^ 
submitted  to  Government. 

30.  Government  has  already,  on  several  occasions  during 
these  Settlement  operations,  expressed  a  very  high  opinioi 
of  Captain  Wace's  industry,  zeal  and  ability  ;  and  in  clooii? 
my  letter  I  ask  with  every  confidence  for  a  favorable  acknow- 
ledgment by  Government  of  the  services  he  has  rendered 
in  Hazard.  T  am  myself  fully  satisfied  that  no  one  couli 
have  worked  more  laboriously  or  successfully,  or  have  brot^t 
his  task  to  a  close  more  quickly,  or  have  exercised  mow 
patience  and  tact. 

I  beg  also  to  commend  to  Government  the  officers  and 
subordinates  who  have  been  favorably  brought  to  notice  by 
Captain  Wace  in  para.  16. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
F.  R  POLLOCK, 
Cammr.  and  Supdt.  Peshdwar  Divwcn. 


^3^ou 


:• 


I 

fe  To 


No.    1154  S. 
Dated  Lcdioref  Zlst  Octoher   1875, 


W,  M.  YOUNG,  Esquire, 

SetL  Secy,  to  ^inL  Conwir.,  Punjab^ 


T,  H,  THORNTON,  Esq.,  b.  c.  l., 

Secretary/  to  Govermnent^  Punjab, 


^  Sir, 

I  am  desired  by  the  Financial  Commissioner  to  submit 
i  tlie  final  report  on  the  Hazard  Settlement  by  Captain  Wace, 
I  Settlement  OflBcer,  together  with  a  review  by  the  Commissioner 
I    of  Peshdwar,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir   F,  E»  Pollock,  k,o.s,l 


2.     The  report  was  received  by   the  Financial    Commis- 
D.t..f..Wi..umoftiie    ^ioner   on  the  20th  Aprilisrs,    the   ^ 


report  toFumncial  Commis- 
eiotier 


months  which  elapsed  between  the  31st 
December  1874,  when  the  Commis- 
sioner's review  was  written,  and  that  date  having  been  occupied 
in  the  preparation  of  the  fair  copy. 

3,     The   Settlement,   which  was  taken  in  hand  in   May 
Condtiet  of  the  Settle-     1868,    waB    conducted    throughout    by 
merit.  Captain    Waca     From    May    1868   to 

February  1871  it  was  supervised  by  Sir  F.  R.  Pollock  as 
Commissioner  of  Peshawar,  Mr.  I).  C.  Macnabb  Bucceeded 
him  from  February  1871  to  April  1874,  when  Sir  F  R, 
Pollock  again  resumed  the  office,  and  under  his  supervision  the 
Settlement  was  cumpleted, 

4,     Captain  Wace  has  divided  his 
report  into  eight  chapters   as  follows  :— 
I, — Geographical  and  physical 
II. — History- 
II L^ — Administrative,  fiscal,  and  communications. 
IV, — The  peoi^le,  their  social  and  material  condition, 
agriculture^  and  industries. 


Contents  of  the  report. 
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V. — The  settlement  of  rights. 

VI. — The  settlement  of  the  revenue. 

VII. —  Assignments  of  land  revenue  and  pensions 

VIII. — Customs  affecting  the  devolution  aud  trans 
private  rights  in  the  soil,  and  relatii 
irrigation. 

5.     Statements,    21    in    number,     containing    val 
Staumcnu  and  maps.         statistical  information,    and    three 
showing  the  main  divisions  of  lace 
main  asHessment,  divisions,  andTahsii  and  Thanajurisdii 
are  appended  to  the  report. 

G.  The  village  statements  required  by  Bule  C.I II 
issued  under  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act,  have 
received  in  the  Financial  Commissioner's  office.  The  a 
demand  statement,  and  statement  of  tenures  prescribed 
same  rule,  will  be  found  at  Appendices  20  and  9  aiuonj 
statements  herewith  submitted. 

7.  The  Settlement   Officer's  covering  letter  has  ( 

attention  to  the  various  points  com 
co^iin*^!!?*?**  o®^''«  with  the  Settlement  on  which  the  ( 
covering  c    r.  ^^  Government  are  required.      Thes 

jects  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  place  in  the   cou 
this  review. 

8.  The  geographical,  physical,  historical,  administr 

and  social  aspect  of  the  Hazdrd  D'u 
Snbjoota  of  general  inter-     ^hich  has  been  detailed  with  frreai 

eit  detailed  in  the  xeport.  ,  •      •  ^      i         i'  i      .    •        -« 

ness  and  perspicuity  by  Captain  A 
and  the  account  of  which  forms  a  valuable  addition  tc 
official  literature  of  the  Province,  calls  for  notice  only  in  s 
as  it  affects  the  settlement  of  rights  in  the  land  and  c 
revenue,  and  to  that  extent  only  will  this  portion  of  the  r 
be  alluded  to  in  the  remarks  which  the  Financial  Commiss 
has  to  offer. 

9.  The  tenures  on  which  land   was  held  in  the  H 

Districtduring  the  period  of  Daurdni 
thf  Und"^'^*  °'  '^^^**  ^^     anterior  to  Sikh  rule,  during  the  cor 

ance  of  the  latter,  and  under  B 
rule  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  Regular  Settlement, 
been  discussed  by  Captain  Wace  in  Chapter  V,  paragi 
1—10. 
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The  disturbing  influences  of  the  first   two  of  these  eraa^ 
viz.f  the  Daurilni  rule,    extending  for  71 

_  ^*renurea  under  the  Dnn&r      y  earS,    f  rom    A.  D.  1 7 4  7    to  A , D.    1  8  I  8 ,    an d 

""^^^^  the    Sikh    rule,    extending   for  31  years 

froux  A.D.  1819  to  A.D.  1849j  although  alike  resulting, 
in  a  supremacy  of  might,  as  regards  the  possession 
of  the  proprietary  right,  contributed  difterently  to  this  end. 
Under  the  Daurdni  rule  the  last  conqueror  of  the  soil  became 
the  "  w&ris,"  who  did  what  he  willed  with  the  land,  and 
treated  all  other  occupants  as  his  vassals. 

His  rights,  however,  bemg  based  on  political  power  in  its 
idegt  form,  had  to  be  exercised  with  such  forbearance  as 
lircumstances  necessitated  ;  and  the  cultivators  whom  he 
ssDciated  with  him  on  a  feudal  tenure^  though  possessed  of  no 
sknuwledged  rights,  received  indulgences  in  proportion  to  their 
pwer  of  rendering  service,  and,  so  long  as  they  did  so  and 
iaid  their  rent,  were  not  disturbed  in  their  holdings.  When 
the  country  was  subdued  to  Sikh  rule, 
Tetiurea  ander  the  Sikh  the  paramount  power  of  the  **wiirise8*' 
Avas  completely  destroyed,  and  all  alike 
held  their  lands  at  the  will  of  the  State,  and  on  condition  of 
paying  its  full  rent  Only  where  it  did  not  suit  the  Sikh 
power  to  interfere  directly,  or  where  jagirs  were  conferred,  did 
the  **wAris"  survive.  The  result  was  a  new  tenure,  popularly 
described  by  the  tema  '*  khdd  "  or  prescription,  the  only  quali- 
fication to  which  consisted  in  the  exercise  of  direct  relations 
between  the  occupant  of  the  land  and  the  State, 


^r        10,     On  annexation  by  the  British  Government  in  1847 
r  the  claims  of  the  old  *'  wilrises  "  were 

Treatment  of  claims  made     freely  brought  forward.     Major  Abbott 
I  restored  many  01  them  to    lands  which 

had  been  appropriated  by  the  Sikh  farmers,  but  his  investiga- 
tions were  not  completed  during  the  Summary  Settlement  On 
the  supposition  that  a  Regular  Settlement  would  be  speedily 
introduced  in  all  the  districts  of  the  Province,  and  with  a  view 
to  such  claims  being  decided  in  accordance  with  some  general 
principle  in  the  various  districts  where  a  similar  state  of  things 
to  that  above  described  was  found  to  exist,  tlie  Board  of 
Administration,  in  May  1849,  issued  a  circular  prohibiting  the 
decision  of  claims  of  this  nature  by  Ci\al  courts  until  an  order 
fihould  have  been  passed  in  a  Settlement  court;  and  although 
the  stringent  orders  conveyed  in   that  circular  were  partially 
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modified  in  1852,  yet  the  Recrular  Settlement  was  still  lookedl 
forward  to  as  the  time  at  which  a  full  hearing  Mrould  be  giTttl 
to  all  claims. 

11.  In  18G2  the  project  of  undertaking  a  Regular  Settk- 

ment  of  Hazard,  with  special    referow 
Institution  of  Settlement     to   the   necessity    of  dlsDosinfi^  of  the 
proccdings  in  i8«2.  unadjusted  claims  above  mentioned,  w 

sanctioned  by  Government,  and  Major  Adams,  the  Deputj 
Commissioner,  was  instructed  to  make  a  record  of  rightt 
The  work  proceeded  very  tardily,  and  in  1868,  when  Captaii 
Wace  joined  the  district  with  orders  to  make  his  Settlement, 
the  only  result  which  had  been  obtained  was  the  demar- 
cation of  village  boundaries,  and  the  decision  of  about  2,00fl 
cases  of  claims  to  proprietary  right. 

12.  The  Summary  Settlement  was  made  in  the  majoritj 

of  cases  with  persons  in  proprietary 
priury  rilTht  w"  i.°b  requlr^  possessjon  of  the  land  in  the  ratio  of  theff 
cd  deciniou  at  the  lingular     posscssiou,  but  there  werc  manv  villages, 

settlement.  *  •    n         •        xu  xu  ^       o^i. 

especially  m  the  southern  part  of  the 
district,  the  settlement  of  which  was  made  with  mere  farmers 
and  others,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
proprietary  right  vested  in  the  lessees  or  those  who  held 
under  them.  The  respective  rights  of  these  persons  had  to 
PcriiHi  of  limitation  for  be  determined.  Another  important  ques- 
■Hits  for  proprietary  right,  tion  wliich  came  up  for  decision  at  the 
Regular  Settlement  was  the  period  of  limitation  within  which 
claims  to  the  ownership  of  land  should  be  admitted  in  the 
com'ts. 

13.  As  Major  Abbott  at  the  Summary  Settlement  had 
restored  some  of  the  old  "  wdrises "  who  had  been  out  of 
possession  for  more  than  1 2  years  before  British  rule,  and  as 
the  real  basis  of  ownership  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  was  the 
"  wirdsat ''  status,  it  was  considered  expedient  to  allow  to  the 
Settlement  Officer  a  discretion  in  restoring  proprietary  right 
which  had  been  in  abeyance  from  a  period  anterior  to  Sikh 
rule. 

14.  At  the  time  when  these  two  questions  had  to  be 
The  Haz4r4  Settlement    decided,     the  Lieutenant  Governor  had 

R"^c8,i87o.  power,  under  Act  III   of   1870,  to  pass 

laws  for  Hazdrd,  and  accordingly  the  then  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  late  Sir  Donald  McLeod,^  passed  rules  under  this  Act 
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meet  these  two  cases  and  to  provide  generally  for  procedure 
be  adopted  in  the  Settlement  operations.  These  rules,  with 
luch  modifications  as  had  iiiean while  heen  sanctioned,  were 
i^e-enaoted  in  1872  under  33  Victoria  Chapter  111  in  order  to 
fgive  them  legal  force,  which  was  loat  when  the  Haz6ra  Act 
L^was  repealed  by  Act  IV  of  1872,  and  with  the  exception  of 
.the  sections  relating  to  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  tenants^ 
1^^  which  were  repealed  by  the  Hazard  Tenancy  Eegulation, 
J  .1873,  form  the  basis  upon  which  the  record  of  rights  was 
framed,  and  the  guide  to  procedure  throughout  Settlement 
I    operations, 

I^P      15,     The  first  of  the  rules  provided  that  the  Settlement 
►^  .         ,  Officer  should  cause  to  be  prepared  for 

^  '  each    village   a   statement    showing  for 

J  each  class  of  village  occupants  the  origin,  nature,  and  dura- 
•  tion  of  their  connection  wdth  the  Tillage,  and  empowered  the 
Settlement  Officer  to  declare  by  an  order  in  writing,  enfaced 
upon  the  statement,  what  parties  w^ere  in  proprietary  posses- 
sion of  any  description,  and  what  parties  were  not  in  posses- 
sion,  or  merely  tenants, 

16.  Under  Rule  2  the  order  might  be  disputed,  the 
iaTestigation  into  the  objectiou  being  conducted  in  the 
manner  provided  for  judicial  suits.  Rule  64  further  provided 
for  suits  being  brought  within  a  period  of  three  years  after  the 
Settlement  Officers  final  report  by  persons  who  were  absent 
during  Settlement  operations.  But  w^ith  this  exception,  and 
subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  certain  precautions  for  giving 
publicity  to  the  rules,  it  was  provided  (Rule  GO)  that  all  records 
of  rights,  customs,  liabilities,  and  rules  drawn  up  by  the 
Settlement  Officer,  should,  when  confirmed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  Financial  Commissioner,  be  considered  a  final 
Settlement  of  all  matters  therein  treated  of,  admitting  of  no 
rebuttal  by  subsequent  suit  except  where  any  given  field  was 
entered  under  a  holding  contrary  to  the  Settlement  aw^ard  ia 
respect  of  it* 

PI  7.     Rules  3—5  enabled  the  Settlement  Officer  (with 
Limitation  certain   provisos  )    to    decree    to    persona 

^  claiming  proprietary  right,  the  restoration 
of  any  rights  which  they  possessed  immediately  before  the 
Sikh  t3onquest  of  Hazdrd,  and  extended  the  period  of  limita- 
tion indefinitely  in  cases  of  mortgage. 
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18.  These  sections  (3 — 5)  have  been  repealed  by  ftej 
Frontier  Ko<riilation  No.  10  dated  6th  March  J  874,  issM 
under  33  Vict  C.  1 1 1,  which  introduced  the  Indian  limiti-l 
tion  Act  (IX  of  1871)  into  Hnzara  from  that  date,  excepl 
in  rec^ard  to  claims  instituted  under  the  Haz&r^  SetUemei| 
rules,  or  admissible  under  Rule  64. 

19.  The  statement  i)rescribed  by  Rule  I   has  been  pre- 
on.       A   •      ^'  u  .u      pared  for  each  villajje,  and    the  Setile- 

The  mode  in  which  the      *  .  ^v^.        ,  •'T    '  ,      *-^i»i*. 

tjrovisioiiH  .,f  Rule  I  n?jrani-     uieut  (Jmcer  s  award  been  recorded  th 

c7rrilS^;!ir'^  "^^'  '*''"'     PP"^^-     ^^^  Financial  Commissioner  his 
inspected  one  of  those  statements.     U 
appears  that  the  procedure  adopted  was  as  follows  ; — 

The  proprietors  and  holders  of  land  in  the  village  for 
which  a  st^itement  under  the  first  of  the  Hazard  Settlement 
rules  was  to  be  prepared  were  summoned  to  one  place,  and 
their  depositions  taken.  A  full  account  of  the  tenure  of  the 
village  and  a  pedijjree  table  of  the  holders  was  prepared ;  all 
judicial  decisions  ptussed  regarding?  proprietary  right  in  the  vil- 
lage were  collated  ;  and  upon  these  materials  a  proceedin<y  wm 
recorded  by  the  Extra  Assistant  Settlement  Officer  with  hi^ 
recommendations  regarding  the  persons  to  whom  the  proprie- 
tary right  should  be  awarded. 

The  Settlement  Officer  then  in  an  English  proceeding 
passed  his  orders,  stating  definitely  the  manner  in  which  the 
proprietary  right  in  the  village  was  to  be  held,  and  these 
orders  were  recorded  in  the  vernacular  on  the  statement  pres- 
cribed by  Rule  I,  in  which  all  the  above  particulars  were 
entered,  and  signed  by  the  Settlement  Officer. 

20.  The  question  of  the  finality  of  these  awards,  and  the 
The  finality  of  the  Settle-     expediency  of  their  being  so  considered, 

ment  ofWnn'  b  awards  is  perhaps  the  most  important  point  for 
under  Rule  L  the  Government  to   consider  in  accord- 

ing sanction  to  the  Settlement  record.  Under  Rule  60 
above  mentioned,  the  confirmation  of  the  Financial  Commis- 
sioner impresses  the  stamp  of  finality  upon  all  such  awards 
unless  the  local  Government  shall  see  cause  to  doubt  whether 
sufficient  publicity  was  given  to  the  rules,  or,  for  other  reason, 
shall  see  fit  to  annul  or  vary  any  of  the  proceedings  reported. 
Persons,  who  can  show  that  they  were  absent  and  ignorant 
of  what  was  going  on,  have  a  term  of  grace  of  three  years  from 
the  date  of  Captain  Wace's  report  (1st  November  1874)  to 
prove  their  absence  and  bring  their  claims ;  otherwise,  accord- 
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iog  to  the  letter  of  the  rules,  no  court  can  entertain  a  suit  to 
disprove  an  award,  and  no  application  of  the  nature  described 
in  Section  20  of  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act  (XXXIII 
of  1871)  can  be  enterlained  for  obtaining  a  declaration  that 
tany  entry  in  the  Settlement  record  is  incorrect;  in  other 
words  a  finality  will  be  conferred  upon  the  Hazani  Settlement 
records,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  Settlement  Officers  awards 
under  Rule  I,  but  also  as  regards  all  records  of  rights, 
customs,  liabilities,  and  rules  drawn  up  by  the  Settlement 
Officer  which  it  has  never  been  deemed  expedient  to  confer  upon 
the  pruceedintff^  of  any  other  Settlement,  and  which  removes 
them  for  all  time  front  the  operation  of  the  judicial  courts,  the 
natural  remedy  for  all  cases  of  incorrect  record, 

2L     It  will  be  anticipated  from  these  remarks  that  the 
Repeal  of  Haz^ri  Settle^      Financial   Commissioner  concurs  gener- 
mmiit  fviiea  reeouuaemkd.        ^lly  in  the  view  taken  by  Captain  Wace, 
and  expressed  in  paragraph  8  of  his  coveiing  letter^   that   it  is 
necessary   that  these  provisions  of   the   Hazdra  Settlement 
rules  should  be    repealed.      The   questions    regardinof    which 
decision  was  aimed  at  in  these  rules  have  since  been  fully  deve- 
loped, and  the  Legislature  has  now  provided  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure more  easy  and  complete   tluiii  is   contained  in  them. 
The  sections  of  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act  which  apply  to 
the   revision   of    the   x^ectjrds   of    a    Regular   Settlement    at 
resettlement  and  the  intermediate  remedies  afforded  by  the  civil 
courts,  and  Section  20  of  the  Act,  are  as  suitable  to  Hazard  as 
to  any  tither  district,  and  provide  a  means  of  correcting  possi- 
ble errors  and  omis^^ions  which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain   in 
orce,  however  carefully  the   Settlement  may  have  been  made, 
^J^ie  Financial  Commissioner  therefore  eonsidei-s  that  Chapter 
^^  «if  these  rules  (not  excepting  Section  64^  for  which  reasons 
ilj  be  given  )  should  be  repealed* 

23.     But   it   wnll   be  observed   that   Captain    Wace   in 

making    this    recommendation    contemn 

m^^\^^^^^^r  ^^^-^^Y  r^f     phites  nevertheless  that  the  awards  passed 

f**^^™*^       ^         ^         by  him  under  the  first   of   the  Ila^arA 

Settlement  rules  should  become  final 
ifter  three  years.  Relying  upon  tha  terms  of  No.  65  of  the 
jrulesj  which  provides  that,  '*  except  as  expressly  provided  in 
ttese  rules,  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Haztlr4.  Settlement 
sliall  be  regulated  by  the  spirit  of  the  enactments  under 
^hich  the  first  Settlements  of   the  interior  districts  of  the 
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Punjab  were  carried  out,"  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  awards 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  passed  in  other  districts  of  the 
province  under  the  Bengal  Regulations  VII  of  1822,  IX  of 
1825,  and  IX  of  1833,  and  upon  this  assumption  he  points 
out  that  under  Article  44  of  the  2nd  schedule  of  the  Indian 
Limitation  Act  (Act  IX  of  1871  ),  which  was  extended  to 
Hazdrd  by  Frontier  Regulation  Mo.  10  dated  6th  March 
1874,  such  awards  can  only  be  contested  within  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  award.  He  admits,  however,  that  "  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  Hazard  awards  were  made  under  the  regula- 
tions "  above  quoted,  and,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  on 
the  subject,  recommends  that  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Hazdrd  Settlement  rules  are  repealed,  it  should  be  expressly 
enacted  that  no  suit  shall  be  brought  to  contest  awards  made 
under  the  1st  of  the  Hazdni  Settlement  rules  after  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  final  order  in  each  case. 

23.     There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the   desire   evinced 
Financial  Commissioner's     ^y  Captain  Waco  to  prevent  a  resuscita- 
opinion    reprardinor    the       tiou  of  all  the  questious  regardmg  pro- 
tinaity  of  the  awards.  prietary  right  which  have  been  so  care- 

fully and  thoroughly  disposed  of;  and  the  Financial  Commis- 
sioner fully  appreciates  the  importance  of  giving  as  little 
opportunity  as  possible  for  the  revival  of  old  claims  which 
can  never  be  considered  so  satisfactorily  in  isolated  instances 
as  during  the  operations  of  a  Settlement  when  such  ques- 
tions  can  be  treated  on  general  principles  ;  but  the  effect  ot 
Captain  Wace's  proposal  would  be  to  give  the  force  of  judi^ 
cial  decisions  to  all  his  awards  regarding  proprietary  right, 
and  to  leave  no  remedy  whatever  to  any  persons  who  may' 
consider  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  awards. 

The  remedy  afforded  in  cases  of  judicial  suits  by  means  of* 
review  of  judgment  would,  moreover,  not  be  available;  as  sucl\ 
reviews  can  only  be  entertained  on  decisions  passed  under  th^ 
Civil  Procedure  (Jode.     On  the    other   hand,  the     Financi^'^ 
Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the   Punja'^ 
Land  Revenue  Act,  if  allowed    to    operate   in   Hazdra   as  i^ 
other  districts,  are   sufficient.     A   presumptive   force  will  b^ 
secured  to  the  awards,  to  rebut  which  the  courts  will  requir^ 
strong  evidence,  while    case?/  of  manifest    error    can  be   deal  ^ 
with  under  Section  20  of  the  Act.     It  is  not  likely  that  suit^ 
will  be  liereafter  numerous  when   it  is   remembered    that  th^ 
special  facilities  given  at  Settlement  by  extending  the  term  oi 
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witatinn  and  by  reducicg  the  amount  of  stamp  on  suits  have 
Ben  withdrawn » 

2L  If  this  course  is  adopted,  there  will  he  no  need  to 
eep  alive  Section  64  of  the  Rules,  as  absentees  will  be  on  the 
inie  footing  as  nthei-  persons,  and  will  have  their  remedy  in  a 
i?il  suit  to  an  equal  extent.  The  Financial  Commissioner 
ccardiniTfiy  advocates  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Hazftra 
lettlement  rules, 

25,  A  large  number  of  suits  regarding  proprietary  right 
Suiu  teg&Tdmg  proprie^  wore  heard  in  the  Settlement  courts, 
^y  right.  'pj^e  principles  upon  which  these  claims 
rere  decided  are  given  in  paragraph  12  of  Chapter  V,  and 
rom  the  line  adopted  in  their  disposal  it  may  be  inferred  that 
lie  tendency  of  the  orders  passed  at  Settlement,  both  as  regards 
lie  awards  under  the  Settlement  rules  and  judicial  suits,  lias 
>eeu  to  maintaiu,  as  far  as  posible,  the  status  of  the  Summary 
Settlement  without  passing  over  the  claims  arising  from  the 
old  *'  wirasat  "  tenures, 

26,  The  measures  taken  by  Captain  Wace  for  carrying 
out  exo^^ution  of  these  decrees  In  the  Settlement  courts  were 
irery  judicious,  and  will  result  in  a  saving  of  trouble  to  the 
district  courts, 

27-     The  reasons  given  for  admitting  the   tenure   known 
ij^j^  as  that  of  malik  kabzd  into  the   Hazara 

District  are  suflicient  The  number  of 
inch  holdings  recorded  is  only  1,925,  comprising  3  per  cent, 
t»f  the  cultivated  area, 

28,     The  mode  in  which  tenancy  rights  have  been  settled 
Kighuai  lennntB,  ^^  described  in  Chapter  V,  paragraph    19 

et  seq.  of  the  report.  Originally  rules  for 
dealing  with  the  subject  were  framed  in  1870^  and  embodied  in 
ttie  liazdni  Settlement  rules  ;  but  in  1871,  on  Captain  Wace's 
recommendation,  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  which  it  had  not 
y^m  deemed  at  first  advisable  to  enforce  without  enquiry,  was 
lutroductid  with  certain  additions,  of  which  the  principal  was 
framed  to  give  a  wider  protection  to  occupancy  rights  than  was 
Scared  by  the  Act.  The  necessity  for  this  extension  is 
*p{Went  from  the  fact  that  out  of  a  total  of  23,919  tenants 
^ith  rights  uf  occupancy  as  recorded  at  the  Settlement,  17,714 
h*iT6  been  classed  under  the  special  clauses  enacted  for  Hazard  ; 
*  further  step  in  the  same  direction  was  apparently  taken  by 
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recording  as  tenants  with  rights  of  occupancy    those 
whom  it  could  not  be  affirmed  with  some  certainty   in  a 
mary  enquiry,  at  which  nearly  the  whole  village  was  pi 
that  their  holding  was  of  recent  origin. 

A  presumption  infiivor  ofatonantofthisdescriptionnras 
raised  by  the  Settlement  proceedings,  which  appears  a  littk 
militate  with  the  Hazard  Tenancy  Regulation,  in  which 
definite  requirements  have  to  be  fulfilled  before  the  presum[ 
is  inferred  ;  but  it  appears  that  very  few  suits  were  brought 
contest  the  awards  given,  and  there  is  no  reason,  therefore,  111 
suppose  that  the  awards  were  made  without  due  consideratkft 

29.  There  is  a  difficulty  regarding  the  eflTect  of  the  awaii 

of  tenancy  status  passed  by  theSettlemot 
enancy  awar  s.  Officer  under  the  fii-st  of  Hazard   Settfc 

ment  rules,  which  appears  to  require  special  nieaaures.  Thl 
Financial  Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  the  only  groundsoi 
which  proprietors  should  be  allowed  to  sue  to  set  aside  these 
awards  in  a  regular  suit  are  those  which  are  given  in  clauses f 
and  3  of  section  6  of  the  Hazani  Tenancy  Regulation,  whid 
are  identical  with  the  parallel  provisions  in  the  Punjab 
Tenancy  Act,  1868.  The  word  "heretofore"  in  the  fint 
clause  of  that  section,  however,  limits  the  effect  of  these  pro- 
visions to  Settlements  already  sanctioned  by  the  local  Govern- 
ment when  the  Hazdra  Tenancy  Regulation  was  passed,  and 
although  no  euch  Settlement  had  been  sanctioned  for  Hazdr&at 
that  time,  and  the  section  is  therefore  meaningless  as  applied 
to  Hazard,  still  the  fact  remains  that  the  section  as  no'w  worded 
cannot  apply  to  entries  in  the  Settlement  records  framed 
by  Captain  VVace. 

30.  If  it  should  be  held  by  Government  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  "heretofore  "  does  not  preclude  this  section 
from  applying  to  the  records  of  the  Settlement  now  reported, 
or  if  it  be  held  that  practically  the  section  will  be  considered  by 
the  courts  as  applying  to  these  entries,  then  perhaps  no  special 
measures  are  necessary,  but  the  Financial  Commissioner  thinks 
that  this  can  hardly  be  assumed,  and  that  practically,  unless 
some  measures  are  taken  to  give  the  Settlement  Officer's  avirards 
regarding  occupancy  rights  special  force,  the  result  of  repeal- 
ing the  Hazdrd  Settlement  rules  wuU  be  that  these  awards 
will  be  subject  to  dispute  in  the  courts  on  any  grounds,  and  that 
it  will  be  open  to  proprietors  to  put  such  tenants  to  the  proof 
of  their  status  on  any  of  the  grounds  mentioned  in  section  & 


^of  the  Ilazaril  Tenancy  Begulation.  In  that  cnse  it  will  be 
?  desirable  either  to  re-enact   the  Hiimra   Tenancy    EejLrulation 

iwith  the  omisBion  of  the  word  "  heretofore"  in  section  6,  or 
I  to  paist^  some  special  enaotnientj  ob  proposed  by  Captain  Wace 
•  at  the  chjse  of  paragraph  1 1  of  his  covering  letter,  providing 
.  that  no  suit  shall  be  brouglit  to  contest  awards  concern ing  a 
-  tenant'st  claim  to  occupancy  right  fifter  three  years  from  the  date 
of  the  final  order  in  eacli  case.  For  reasons  similar  to  those 
given  above  regarding  the  inadvisabilitj'-  of  giving  a  finality  to 
awards  regarding  propriet-ary  right,  the  Financial  Commissioner 
would  prefer  the  former  alternative. 

31.  The  difficulty  above  described   applies    with   equal 

force  to  the  case  of  any  Settlement  which  may  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  local  Government  after  the  pasBing  of  the  Pun* 
jab  Tenancy  Act,  18G8  ;  and  althougli  for  the  purpose    of  the 

f)resent  reporfc  it  will  be  suffieiinit  if  the  11  azara  Tenancy  Ragu- 
ation  is  amended,  the  Financial  Coriimissiuner  thinkj^  it  well 
to  point  out  that  a  similar  measure  will  be  called  for  hereafter 
in  the  case  uf  Settlements  in  which  the  entries  regarding  tenant 
right  are  governud  by  section  6  of  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act. 

32.  The  only  force  conferred  by  law  upon  such  entries 
under  present  eircumbtancea  is  that  they  are  presumed  to  be 
true  under  section  16  of  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act,  1871, 
w4ien  the  record  has  beensauctioned  by  the  local  Government ; 
and  this  presumption,  in  default  of  any  definite  provi.«!)ion,  in 
accordance  with  which  alone  they  may  be  disputed^  will  not 
prevent  a  suit  being  brought  to  set  them  aside  upon  grounds 
other  than  those  contained  in  clauses  2  and  3  of  section  6  of 
the  PurijaV*  Tenancy  Act ;  whereas  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
lature  appears  to  have  been  that  these  grounds  only  should  be 
accepted  by  the  courts  as  constituting  a  valid  reason  for  setting 
them  aside. 

H  33,  In  his  remarks  on  sub  tenancies  the  Settlement 
™„,^  Officer  notices  that  there  are   801   sub- 

tenants  who  have  a  right  of  occupancy. 

It  18  not  clear  what  is  the  status  of  the  original  tenants  where 

this  is  the  case. 

34,     The   questions    connected   with    the    Government 
YoTt^u,  rights  in  HazdrA  forests  has  been  fully 

discussed  and  settled  in  a  separate  corres- 
pondence; and  a  regulation  framed  under  33  Victoria  Chapter 
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III  is  in  force.     The  reciuirements  of  tlie  zaminddrs  havebeca] 
fully  considered,  and  their  rights  of  u.so  recorded. 

35.  The  work  performed  by  Cai)tain  "Wace  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  Reynolds,  Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests,  has  be« 
elsewhere  acknowledged.  The  Financial  Commissioner  thiob 
it  very  desirable  that  maps  similar  to  those  prepared  for  tk 
Haripur  and  Abbottabad  Tahsils  should  be  prepared  for  the 
State  forests  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsil,  as  suggested  in  pan- 
graph  40  of  Chapter  V  of  the  report.  Captain  Wace  ak 
recommends  that  the  local  Government  should  be  empowertd 
to  frame  rules  regarding  the  village  forests  which  have  n« 
been  reserved  to  the  State,  and  tliis  subject  will  require  atteo- 
tion  at  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities. 

36.  From  the  statement  appended  to  Chapter   V  para- 

graph  36  of  the  report,   it   appears  thai 

beds  of  rivers  and   torrents   have  been 

recorded  as  village  common.     This  area,  amountingr  to  87,564 

acres,  the  Financial  Commissioner  thinks,   should   liave  been 

recorded  as  Government  property. 

37.  The  Financial  Commissioner  concurs  with    Captain 

Wace  in  his  remarks  regardingr  the  maps 
1  ftge  81  e  mai.8.  ^^^  village  sites  which  have  been  prepared 

during  Settlement  operations.  A  proposal  was  recently  made 
by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  to  give  copies  of  these  maps  to 
the  patwaris,  but,  for  the  reasons  given  by  the  Settlement 
Officer,  this  was  not  considered  necessary. 

38.  From  the  note  to  paragraph  46  of  Chapter  V  of  the 
Filing  of  Ptatomcnt  of     rejiort     the     Financial     Commissioner 

awards  to  prupi id arj'lijrht.  gathers  that  the  statements  showing 
awards  under  tlie  firstof  the  Hazdra Settlement  rules  have  been 
filed  in  the  village  bundle  of  miscellaneous  papers.  As  these 
statements  constitute  the  whole  records  of  investigation  into 
proprietary  rights  u])on  which  the  awards  were  based,  and 
any  application  to  contest  the  Settlement  record  will  involve 
a  reference  to  them,  the  Financial  Commissioner  thinks  they 
should  be  permanently  preserved.  The  eftect  of  their  being 
•Entry  No.  1  in  Appon-  ^^^^  "^  ^^^®  miscellaneous  bundle  would 
dix  II,  with  Appendix  XXI  be  that  they  would  be  destroyed  aflter 
of  Directions  for  Collectors,  gi^  years  under  existing  rules*  unless 
special  orders  were  given  to  preserve  them. 
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39,  The  mode  in  which  the  proprietary  tenures  of  each 
PropnetaTj tentirefl Lo the  principal  tract  have  been  Settled  is  des- 
TUGipai  tracts.  cribed  ill  Chapter  V,  paragraphs  47—69 
f  the  report.     It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  since  yikh  rule 

,ese  rights  have  remained  in  abeyance,  and  no   one  can  be 
laid  to  have  been  hardly  used  by  the  decision  now  adopted. 

The  most  important  cases  have  received  the  orders  of 
Government, 

The  only  case  in  which  the  provisions  of  No.  4  of  the 
HazAra  Settlement  rules,  regarding  the  procedure  to  be 
adopted  in  cases  when  the  Sikh  Government  had  confiscated 
the  proprietary  right  of  the  old  **  warises/'  were  followed,  was 
tliat  of  the  Klulnpur  Ghjikkars,  a  full  account  of  whom  was 
separately  submitted  to  Guvernnient,  and  an  account  is  also 
given  in  paragraphs  55 — 57  of  this  chapter  of  the  report 

40,  The  assessments  of  Hazara  have  been  so  fully  dis- 
The    Bettiemeiit  of  tbu     cussed  in  the  prolonged  correspondence 

revenue.  which  has  passed  on  the  subject  that  it 

does  not  appear  necessary  in  this  review  to  enter  into  any  de* 
tailed  account  of  the  principles  on  which  they  have  been  based. 
The  chapter  (VI)  whicli  Captain  Wace  has  devoted  to  this 
subject  reads  ratJier  like  an  apology  for  the  increase  which  he 
has  considered  himself  justified  in  tnking,  and  it  is  not  unna- 
tural that  he  should  have  put  himself  on  his  defence  in  writ- 
ing it  His  remarks  show  Ikjw  fully  the  necessity  for 
moderation  in  the  demand  has  been  appreciated  by  him.  The 
grounds  upon  which  he  justifies  Ihe  enhancement  amounting 
to  3G6  per  cent  will  here  be  brietly  recapitulated 

^b        41,     When  the  first  s^ummary  assessment  was  made  in 

^^^A  ,         1847    by   Major    Abbott,    he   was  in- 

^^■B  tiAmmoTy  assessment &,  ^     i  ^  *^i  .i  /      i       i      r  .i 

WK^  structed  to  red  Lice  the  standard  or  the 

State's  demand  from  one-half  uf  the  produce,  the  proportion 
claioied  by  the  Sikh  Government,  to  one-third.  Major 
Abbotts  assessments  were  not  based  on  any  measurements. 
The  method  followed  by  him  appears  to  have  been  to  ascer- 
tain the  sums  levied  by  the  Sikh  Government  during  the  few 
years  preceding,  and,  after  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
each  village,  to  assess  on  the  average  15  per  cent,  lower  than 
the  previous  payments.  After  three  years  these  assessments 
were  revised  ;  prices  had  fallen  greatly^  but  notwithstanding 
he  proportional  decrease,  called  ibr  by  this  fact  Major  Abbott 
as  able  to  take  almost  the  same  amount  as  before   owing  to 
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improvement  in  cultivation  and  increase  in  population  in  schkI 
tractH.  The  larj^e  increase  in  some  villages  taken  on  thil 
occasion  of  this  second  Summary  Settlement  is  noticeable il 
bhowing  that  even  at  th<at  time  where  the  assets  justified  m 
an  increase  of  100  or  200  per  cent,  could  be  demanded  uiii- 
out  apprehension. 

42.  The  assessment  of  1852  amounted  to  Rs.  2,32,S3t| 
and  this  Summary  Settlement  remained  in  force  until  theneTi 
assessments  in  1871-72,  the  chanii^es  meanwhile  having  caasoi 
a  reduction  of  only  Ks.  3,2:i0  in  the  demand.  Captain  Wace 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  summary  assessment 
represented  on  the  whole  one-fourth  of  the  gross  assets  of  the 
district. 

43.  For  20  years  this  assessment  was  realized    without 
Grounds  of  onhanceineut     any  difficulty.     Meanwhile  the  following 

of  the  revenue.  Considerations  are   brought   forward  by 

the  Settlement  Officer  in  justification  of  the  enhancement  now 
taken,  amounting  to  30 '6  per  cent. 

I. — The  proportion  of  population  per  square  mile  of 
cultivated  area  ranges  from  2G7  to  1,124,  except 
in  the  mountain  tracts  of  the  Mansahra  Tahsil, 
where  it  is  as  low  as  180,  but  in  these  tracts  there 
are  large  assets  from  the  produce  of  milch  cattle 
pastured  on  the  grass  wastes.  The  average  of 
population  per  square  mile  of  cultivated  area  for 
the  whole  district  is  559. 

II. — The  district  is  not  ordinarily  afltected  by  the  famines 
which  attack  the  plains  of  the  Punjab.  Neither 
the  famine  of  1860-61  nor  the  scarcity  of  1869-70 
extended  to  Hazdra ;  at  the  same  time  the  agri- 
culturists reap  the  benefit  of  the  high  prices  result- 
ing from  such  scarcity  in  other  places. 

IIL — Prices  have  risen  to  such  an  extent  that  if  the 
assessment  of  1852  absorbed  :J;th  of  the  produce 
at  the  values  then  existinor,  the  same  assessment 
might  have  been  taken  in  1871  from  the  same 
cultivated  area  without  absorbing  more  than  ij-th 
of  the  produce. 

IV. — There  has  also  been  a  great  rise  in  the  value  of 
milch  produce  and  cattle,  whereas  in  the  liill 
tracts  the  people  depend  upon  the  produce  of  their 
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cattle  to  a  great  extent ;    this  fact    shows   an 
improvement  in  their  condition. 

— The  value  of  grass  and  wood  has  risen,  and  the 
villagers  in  the  Abbott abad  and  Haripur  Tahsils 
real  120  profits  by  the  sale  of  these  products, 

L— Trade  has  received  a  considerable  impetus. 

VII-— The  cultivated  area  between  1860-63  and  1869'70| 
or  only  six  or  seven  years,  increased  26  per  cent 
Making  corrections  for  imperfect  meaaurements  in 
1863,  and  adding  an  estimated  increase  for  the 
previous  years  from  1852  to  1863,  the  ^Settlement 
Officer  puts  the  increase  during  the  currency  of  the 
Summary  Settlement  at  30  per  cent.  Captain 
Wace  has  been  very  careful  not  to  over-estimate 
this  increase^ 

^III. — The  value  of  land  has  very  largely  increased, 

IX. — The  district  has  had  28  years  of  peace,  and  the 
i  people  are  thriving  and  prosperous, 

44.  In   paragraph    39   of  this  chapiier  the  Settlement 

Officer  enumerates  the  processes  of  which 

it;kuem.rS:"'    ^  availed  himself  as  guides  in  fixing 

the  demand,  and  notices  each  in   detail. 

The  subjects  may  he  divided  into  the  following  headings  : — 

kl.     Area. 
2*     Soils  and  soil  rates. 
3»     Estimate  of  produce. 
4.     Plough  estimate, 

45.  The  produce  estimate  is  discussed  in  paragraphs 
I — 64  of  this  chapter.  The  method  in  which  Captain  Wace 
lived  at  his  soil  rates  is  detailed  in  paragraphs  65  seq.  The 
ough  rates  are  described  in  paragraph  81,  Cash  rents  could 
rt  be  utilized  to  any  extent  as  a  guide,  as  they  were  generally 
ced  according  to  ancient  custom,  depending  upon  the  relative 
isition  of  landlord  and  tenant  during  the  times  of  distur- 
tnce  prior  to  British  rule. 

46.  The  principle  adopted  by  Captain  Wace  of  assessing 
ferior  lands  when  the  produce  is  less  certain,  at  rates  lower 
an  might  be  warranted  by  the  estimates,  is  worthy  of  notice, 
.  has  been  sometimes  the  tendency  to  look  for  an  increase 

the  revenue  by  slightly  raising  the  assessment  on  inferior 
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lands,  which  form  the  bulk  of  cultivation.  In  Hazdra  iii 
reverse  has  been  done.  The  rates  fixed  for  the  poorer  soili 
are  lower  than  those  of  the  Summary  Settlement^  aod  tls 
procedure  will  secure  the  newly-cultivated  lands^  which  nij 
mostly  of  the  poorer  kinds,  from  over-assessment. 

47.  The  general  soundness  of  Captain  Wace's  estimaifl 
has  not  been  disputed,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  repeat  vbii 
has  been  said  before  regarding  them. 

The  remarks  contained  in  Chapter  VI  paragraph  87  i 
the  report,  show  what  considerations,  apart  from  mere  cafci- 
lation  of  the  assets,  were  kept  in  view  by  him  in  making  the 
assessments.  Tlie  Financial  Commissioner  has  not  had  retM 
to  doubt  that  Captain  Wace's  assessments  were  framed  iritk 
as  much  regard  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  district  is 
to  its  resources. 

48.  The  new  demand  has  been  collected  for  four  seaaoBi 
without  difficulty,  and  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Majcr 
Waterfield,  himself  a  Settlement  Officer  of  experience,  hii 
recorded  his  opinion  that  "  the  assessments  are  fair  and  even, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  realization  of  the 
revenue,  and  no  distress,  and  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  nef 
assessment  checking  the  improved  prosperity  which  has  been 
so  marked  in  the  last  few  years." 

49.  The  Financial  Commissioner  would  draw  attention 

to  the  number  of  cases  ( stated  in  the 

Adjustment  of  rents.  .    i  i  i     i     x  -l      ,  ^^  .   • 

table  appended  to  paragraph  122)  in 
which,  after  the  announcement  of  the  jamas,  the  rents  of 
tenants  were  enhanced  by  agreement.  It  may  be  gathered 
from  this  that  the  net  profits  remaining  after  the  Govern- 
ment demand  had  been  deducted  were  sufficiently  large  in 
these  cases  to  aflbrd  ample  scope  for  such  enhancement  of 
rent. 

The  cash  rents  have  risen  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the 
Government  demand ;  hence  the  profits  of  the  landlord  are 
higher  than  they  were  before  Settlement.  The  Settlement 
Officer's  awards  regarding  rent  are  secured  for  the  term  of 
Settlement  by  section  2  of  the  Hazdrd  Tenancy  Kegulation, 
1873,  which  continues  in  force. 

50.  The  system  under  which  changes  owing  to  alluvion 

,.    .  and  diluvion  from  the  mountain  torrents 

Alluvion  and  dUuvion.       ^  ji^izAxA,  are  to  be  dealt  with,  has  been 
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^parately  reported  to  Government,  and  orders  have  been 
ffeceived, 

51*     The   Financial   Commissioner   is   glad   to  observe 
'  hat  nearly  all  the  patwdria  left  in  the  district  at  the  conclu- 
ion  of  Settlement  operations  were  natives  either  of  Hazard  or 
^'^'^f  the  adjoining  districts. 

52.  Chapter  VII  of  the  report  deals  with  assignments 
^Aroi^nmcnts  of  knd  of  land  revenue  and  pensions.  The 
kwenm  and  pensionfi.  reports  on  each  case  have  been  separately 

lubmitted  and  disposed  of. 

53.  Regarding  the  assessment  of  gardens  and  groves  the 
Financial  Commissioner  remarks  that 
they  have  been  more  favourably  dealt  with 

mder  the  provisions  of  Financial  Commissioners  Book  Circu- 

ir  1  of  1870  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  recent 

^orders,   embodied  in  paragraph  71  of  the  new  edition  of  the 

^"**  Directions  for  Settlement  Officers/'  been  in  force  when  the 

.^assessments  were  made. 


Gardezu  and  grovea. 


^w         Some  valuable  gardens  in  the  Haripur  Tahsilj  which  would 
IPfliave  been  assessed   under  the  latter  orders  at  full  rates,  have 
i-  thus  escaped  with  assessment  at  half  revenue  rates. 

54.   The  succession  to  the  Tarkheli  j  Agir,  regarding  which 
Baoeesaiontotii^Tarkiieii     the  Settlement  Officer  expresses  a  doubt 
i  i*?^r.  in  paragraph  14,  will  be  governed  by  the 

orders  contained  in  Punjab  Government  Ko,  359  dated  19th 
May  1870.  The  provision  which  the  Settlement  Officer  desires 
was  made  in  Punjab  Government  Notification  No,  1574  dated 
^  6th  October  1874,  which  added  an  exception  to  No.  41  of  tho 
^    rules  issued  under  the  Pensions  Act,  in  virtue  of  which  the 

Iarule  of  integral  succession  is  not  to  be  enforced  where  a  different 
rule  has  been  prescribed  in  the  grant. 
\         55,     The  Financial  Commissioner  is  unable  to  concur  with 
^^  the  Settlement  Officer  in  his  remarks, 

at  the  close  of  paragraph  20,  regarding 
ihe  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  inAms  granted  to  headmen 
when  the  amount  of  the  Government  revenue  is  revised.  These 
indms,  as  subsequently  stated  in  paragraph  22^  have  been 
granted  in  addition  to  the  5  per  cent-  cess  ordinarily  granted 
to  headmen  for  the  trouble  of  collection.  They  represent  cash 
allowances^  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  revenue  of  the 
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proprietary  holdings,  and  not  necessarily  open  to  reviaioni 
a  revision  of  the  revenue. 

56.  The  total  amount  of  assignments  in  Hazddl  isBi 

90,432,  or  29  per  cent,  on  the  Govemma* 

Total  asaignmenta.  demand.     In  no  other   Frontier  disbid 

has  so  liberal  a  distribution  of  assignments  been    sanctioDcd 

57.  The  last  chapter  of  the  report  contains  an  accondi 

of  the  customs  affecting  the  transfer  aoi 
Local  cMtOTM.  devolution  of  private  rights  in  theai 

and  irrigation. 

It  is  satisfactory  that  the  Settlement  Officer  has  ni 
availed  himself  of  the  permission  accorded  in  Financial  Can- 
missionor  s  Circular  No.  18  of  1855  to  record  customs  for  futoi 
observance  not  supported  by  previous  usage.  This  permi- 
sion  is  no  longer  in  existence,  having  been  superseded  by  tin 
rules  under  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act,  1871,  C.  Ill,  T. 
36,  which  were,  however,  published  after  the  proceedings  of 
the  HazdrA  Settlement  were  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

In  one  instance  the  Settlement  Officer  is  betrayed  into 
a  misapprehension  as  regards  the  customs  which  should  be 
accepted  as  valid,  viz.,  in  paragraph  29,  where  he  describes i 
custom  regarding  a  distinction  between  the  issue  of  wives  d 
pure  and  mixed  descent  as  opposed  to  "  natural  justice,**—! 
standard  for  which  there  is  no  test  beyond  the  ideas  enter- 
tained by  nations  or  individuals. 

58.  The  expenditure  from  imperial  revenues  incurred 

in    the    Settlement   amounts     to    Bfli 
Expenditure.  3,71,885,  the  Settlement  fees  levied  from 

the  people  to  Rs.  1,44,101,  total  cost  Rs.  5,16,076. 

59.  The  term  for  which  the  Settlement  is  to  run  has 

* «  XXI       X  heeii  fixed  at  30  years  by  the  orders  con- 

Term  of  settlement.  ,      .  -^  ^y         TJCO    J    X    J     r^i^l 

veyed    m    your  No.    1456  dated  24tli 
August  1874. 

60.  The  Financial  Commissioner  recommends  that  fiuwi 

,        sanction  be  now  accorded  (1)  to 'the  recoit 

of  Gtovermnent^^  of  rights,  (2)  to  the  asscssmcut,  amomii 

•  Including  i£gir.  ''^S  ^  R^.  3,08,394*,  and  (3)  to  the  rate 

fixed  for    cesses   as  given  in  the  tabula 

statement  appended  to  paragraph  106,  Chapter  VI  of  th 

Report. 


Ckincluaiaiu 
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61.  The  other  poiuts  requiring  the  orders  of  Govemment 
are-— 

(1)*  The  repeal  of  the  Hazard  Settlement  rules 
(paragraph  21   seq.  of  this  review), 

(2)<  The  measures  tu  be  taken  for  securing  the 
entries  regarding  occupancy  rights  of  tenants, 
(  paragraph  30  ). 

(3).  The  alteration  proposed  in  paragraph  36  of  this 
review  regarding  the  entry  of  river  beds  in 
the  Settlement  record 

62.  In  conclusion,  the  Financial  Commissioner  desires 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  care  and  ability 
which  have  characterized  Captain  Wace's 

proceedings  in  this  Settlement.  The  completeness  of  his  inves- 
tigations has  on  several  occasions  been  noticed  by  Govemment, 
and  the  pains  and  the  conscientious  labor  he  has  bestowed  on 
this  Settlement  deserve  to  be  acknowledged  now  that  the  final 
result  is  reported.  Captain  Wace's  work  has  been  from  time 
to  time  subjected  to  severe  criticism  which  could  not  have 
failed  to  expose  its  defects,  and  the  ability  which  has  been 
manifested  by  his  reports  is  in  no  respect  less  worthy  of  com- 
mendation than  their  completeness.  The  final  report  now 
submitted  is  most  clear,  interesting,  and  complete,  and  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  yet  aubmitted, 

63.  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mirza  Azfm  Beg, 
has  ably  and  faithfully  seconded  Captain  Waces  efforts^  and 
the  valuable  assistance  which  he  has  rendered  deserve  acknow- 
ledgment, 

64.  The  three  Superintendents,  GangA  Rdm  ( since 
promoted  to  the  post  of  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner  ), 
Abdul  Ghani,  and  Aimad  Bakhsh,  are  also  highly  commended* 


No.  2370  d&tod  LftfaOEe  23Td  December  1875. 

Prom-^T*  H»  Tbamti>n,  K«qaire,  Secretary  to  OoTemment,  Fonjnb, 
Tch-*Tbe  SetUement  Secret aiy  to  FUcancial  CommisaiuQer,  Punjab, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  No.  1154  S  dated  2 1st  October  last,  transmitting  the 
final  report  of  the  Hazdra  Settlement  by  Captain  Wace, 
Settlement  Officer^  together  with  a  review  by  tiie  Commis- 
sioner of  Peshawar. 
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2.  The  Settlement  of  the  Hazdrd  District  bas  abeM 
been  the  subject  of  such  careful  consideration  and  protrMifliI 
correspondence  that  the  Lieutenant  Qovernor  deems  it  I 
unnecessary  to  review  at  length  the  contents  of  'i^his  elabonil 
report.  He  will  therefore,  so  far  as  possible,  confine  Is  I 
remarks  on  the  present  occasion  to  the  matters  discussed  ill 
your  transmitting  letter,  in  regard  to  which  orders  aalj 
instructions  are  required. 

3.  Assessments. — The  area  under  cultivation  in   185i 
the  period  of  the  last  Summary  Settlement,  in  the  absence  of 
measurements,  is  not  accurately  known ;  but  frcMn  a   veiy 
careful  estimate  made  by  Captain  Wace  it  may  be  considered 
certain  that  the  increase  of  cultivation  between  1852  and  the 
year    1871,  the  period  of  the  measurements  of  the  present 
Settlement,  has  not  been  less  than  30  per  cent. ;  during  tb 
same  period  the  exports  of  agricultural  produce,    which  at 
annexation  were  almost  ntZ;  have  increased  in  value  to  upwards 
of  10  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum,  while  the  value  of  imporU 
of  piece-goods,  indigo,  and  silk  alone  has  risen  from  Rs.  70,000 
to  upwards  of  4  lakhs  of  rupees ;  the  average  price  of  produce 
has  more  than  doubled ;  the  value  of  land  is  such  that  uniiii- 
^ated  land  not  unfrequently  fetches  Bs.  100  an  acre,  and 
irrigated  land  as  much  as  Rs.  400  ;  while  the  averagre  sum 
raised  by  mortgages  during  the  last  27  years  amounts  to  47 

J  rears'  purchase  of  the  Government  demand  for  Land  Kevenue ; 
astly,  the  population,  which  at  the  census  of  1855  was  2,96,360 
souls,  is  how  returned  as  3,43,505,  being  at  the  average  rate  of 
559  per  square  mile  of  cultivation. 

4.  For  this  prosperous  and  fertile  tract  the  aggregate 
assessments  proposed  by  Captain  Wace  amount  to  Rs. 
3,08,394,  being  an  increase  of  Rs.  75,560  over  those  of  1852, 
and  falling  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  0-12-2  per  cultivated  acre  ;  but 
though  there  has  thus  been  an  increase  in  the  assessment  of  a 
little  more  than  34  per  cent,  over  that  of  1852,  the  share  of 
the  profits  of  agriculture  taken  is  far  less  under  the  present 
than  at  the  former  Settlement ;  for  while  the  assessments  of 
1852  absorbed  one-fourth  of  the  gross  produce,  those  now  under 
consideration  do  not  absorb  a  tenth  ;  lastly,  of  the  aggregate 
amount  assessed  no  less  than  Rs.  87,238  are  paid  back  to  leading 
families,  headmen  of  villages,  and  charitable  and  religious 
institutions  in  the  district  in  the  shape  of  jdgirs,  indms,  and 
madfis.   The  assessments  have  been  framed  and  distributed  with 
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le  greatest  care  and  upon  sound  principles,  and  from  the  time 
I  Mis  Honor  personally  examined  their  character  and  incidence 
^  during  his  tour  in  the  district  in  1873,  he  has  been  fully 
J  patisfied  of  their  moderation  ;  but  since  the  date  of  the  Lieuten- 
^ant  Guvarnor  s  enquiries  they  have  stood  the  test  of  upwards  of 
'two  years  experience^  and  have  been  collected  with  the 
[♦greatest  ease.  Under  the  above  circumstances  His  Honor 
has  no  hesitation  in  sanctioning  the  assessments  and  also  the 
rates  fixed  for  cesses  shown  in  the  tabular  statement  given  in 
I  paragraph  106  of  the  report.  The  term  of  Settlement  has  been 
I  already  fixed  at  30  years  under  orders  conveyed  in  my  letter 
^  No,  1456  G  dated  14th  July  1874. 

5,  Record  of  iiiV/Afo.  — With  a  reservation  in  respect  to 
the  matter  discussed  in  paragraph  36  of  the  Financial  Conxmis- 
sioners  review,  which  will  be  adverted  to  hereafter,  the 
Xiieutenant  Governor  is  pleased  to  sanction  the  record  of  rights 
as  framed  by  the  Settlement  Officer  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  and  Financial  Commissioner, 

6,  The  reservation  above  referred  to  relates  to  the 
manner  of  recording  beds  of  rivers  and  ton*ents.  His  Honor 
concurs  with  the  Financial  Commissioner  in  the  opinion  that 
these  should  be,  if  possible,  claimed  and  recorded  as  State 
property,  and  he  begs  that  a  special  report  be  furnished  on  the 
subject  with  a  recommendation  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued, 

7,  I  now  proceed,  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  desire^ 
to  consider  the  important  question  discussed  in  paragraph  21 
et  seq.  of  your  letter,  viz^  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  HazdrA 
Settlement  rules.  It  is  gathered  from  your  report  that  the 
state  of  the  case  is  as  follows  : — Under  the  law  as  it  at  present 
stands,  all  awards  made  under  Rule  1  of  the  Hazard  Settlement 
rules  and  all  records  of  rights,  customs,  liabilities,  and  rules 
drawn  up  by  the  Settlement  Officer,  will,  from  the  date  of 
this  letter,  have  the  force  of  law  save  in  the  case  of  any 
individual  who  can  between  this  time  and  1st  November  1877 
prove,  by  reason  of  absence  from  the  Punjab  during  the 
HazArd  Settlement  operations,  he  had  no  probable  means  of 
knowing  that  they  were  going  on.  The  Financial  Commis- 
sioner^ concurring  with  Captain  Wace,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
undesirable  to  confer  such  exceptional  favor  upon  the  records 
of  the  Hazard  Settlement,  and  he  recommends  accordingly 
that  the  Hazdrd  Settlement  rules  be  unconditionally  repealed, 
and  that  Hazard  be  placed,  like  other  districts  of  the  Province, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act 


8.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  has  carefully  conaida!! 
this  recommendation,  and  admits  that  there  is  much  force  ■ 
the  arguments  urged  in  favor  of  the  course  proposed,  but  tkf 
nevertheless  fail  to  convince  him  of  its  desirability,  t 
indeed,  Settlement  operations  were  to  be  commenced  de  m 
in  the  Hazdrd  District,  His  Honor  would,  under  suchciTcm* 
stances,  be  disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  FinancHl 
Commissioner  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  general  l&wef 
the  Province  should  not  be  applicable  to  the  Haz^Lrlt  District; 
but  the  present  case  is  very  different.  The  Hazard  rules  Iiiii 
been  in  force  since  1870,  and  the  record  of  rights  has  actmlh 
been  drawn  up  under  their  provisions.  They  were  pr^Miti 
after  the  most  careful  consideration  and  after  great  experieaee 
had  been  obtained  of  the  local  requirements  of  Haz&i 
Every  precaution  was  taken  to  inform  the  people  of  the  rufci 
and  of  the  period  during  which  awards,  records,  and  roki 
might  be  contested  ;  while  by  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  doty 
the  greatest  facilities  were  given  to  the  people  for  the 
settlement  of  all  doubtful  cases ;  and,  again,  after  two  yens 
further  experience  the  rules  were,  with  slight  modificatioi^ 
re-enacted  under  33  Vic.  Chapter  3. 

9.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  as  it  will  be  admitted 
that  completeness  of  title  and  finality  of  decision  are  greatly  to 
be  desired  in  all  cases  where  the  benefit  is  not  too  dearlj 
purchased,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  is  not  prepared  to  move 
the  Legislature  for  the  repeal  of  a  regulation  which  secores 
this  object,  unless  furnished  with  strong  proof  of  the  necessity 
for  adopting  such  a  course  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  papers 
here  submitted  which  establishes  such  necessity.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  accuracy  of  the  records  is  being  largely 
challenged  or  the  coiTectness  of  the  awards  impugned,  or 
indeed  that  there  are  any  reasons  urged  against  the  status  quo 
save  a  theoretical  objection  to  exceptional  finality.  This 
being  the  case,  it  appears  to  His  Honor  that  there  is  no 
valid  reason  for  resorting  to  legislation  to  undo  and  revise 
arrangements  deliberately  adopted.  Should,  however,  ex- 
perience of  the  future  working  of  the  rules  give  practical 
evidence  that  their  repeal  is  really  called  for  in  the  interests 
of  justice,  the  subject  can  be  resubmitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Government. 

10.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  awards  of  tenancy 
status  passed  by  the  Settlement  Officer  under  the  first  of  the 


fazdrd  Settlement  rules,  as  it  is  not  the  intention  of.  His 
orior  that  these  rules  should  be  repealed,  all  questions  relating 
to  tenancy  status  will  be  definitely  settled  by  the  1st  November 
1877,  and  under  these  circumstances  no  special  action  appears 
called  for  in  reference  thereto. 

11.  Tn  conclusion,  I  am  desired  to  state  that  the  Lieute- 
nant Governor  entirely  concurs  iii  the  high  opinion:  Expressed 
by  the  Financial  Commissioner  of  the  care;  ability,  and  com- 
pleteness which  have  characterized  Captain  Waces  proceedings 
in  this  important  Settlement  and  the  excellence  of  his  report. 
The  fact  that  Captain  Wace'^s  work  has  from  time  to  time  been 
subjected  to  severe  criticism,  that  he  has  met  such  criticism 
w;ith  firmness,  temper,  and  ability,  and  that'  the  most  sf^arch- 
ihg  enquiry  has  failed  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  fairness, 
moderation  or  accuracy  of  his  assessments,  give  proof,  in  His 
Honor's  estimation,  that  Captain  Wace  is  an  officer  deserving 
of  the  marked  confidence  of  Government.  It  is  requested 
therefore  that  you  will  convey  to  him  an  expression  of  Sir 
Henry  Davies'  hearty  thanks  and  congratulations  at  having 
achieved,  under  trying  circutostances,  a  work  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  extreme  iinportance,  and  destined,  if  His  Honor  mis- 
takes not,  to  be  of  signal  service  in  securing  wealth,  happiness, 
and  contentment  in  the  district  of  Hazdrd. 

12.  The  valuable  service  rendered  by  Extra  Assistant 
Settlement  Officer  Mirza  Azim  Beg' is  also  deserving  of  special 
acknowledgment,  which  the  Lieutenant  Governor  begs  may 
be  conveyed  to  him*. 

NOTK.— Under  orders  received  with  a  letter  No.  1425  dated  9th  September  1876,  from 
the  hkicrcrary  to  Government  Punjab,  to  the  address  of  the  Settlement  Secretary  to  the 
Financial  Commissioner,  the  following  emendations  in  the  orders  of  Government,  contained 
in  the  Secretary's  letter  No.  2:)7(i  dated  23rd  December  1875,  were  ordered  -to  be  printe<l 
and  circulated  with  the  final  report  of  the  Haz&ra  Settlement,  as  if  they  had  formed  part 
of  the  original  instructions  in  the  case  : — 

I. — The  sanction  to  the  Settlement  record  to  be  dated  16th  April  1876. 
II. — Para.  6  oif  Government  No.  2376  dated  23rd  December  1875  to  stand  as  follows  : 

"  The  reservktion  above  referred  to  relates  io  the  manner  of  recording  beds  of  rive*r« 
and  torrents.  His  Honor  does  not  coni*ider  it  necessary  that  any  alteration  should  be* 
made  in  the  Settlement  record  regarding  these  river  beds  ;  but  as  it  is  advisable  distinctly 
to  assert  the  right  of  Government  to  the  stones  and  boulders  in  these  beds,  the  sanction 
above  rcconled  to  the  Settlement  will  be  subject  to  a  reservation  that  stones  and  boulders 
in  them  shall  be  held  to  be  inc4aded  in  the  term  '  quarries '  used  in  the  Settlement  Officer's 
lepori.  Chapter  V,  paragraph  42,  which  are  declared  in  the  village  administration  papers 
*o  be  the  property  of  the  State." 


REVISED  SETTLEMENT 

OF  THE 

HAZAEA  DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER  I— Geographical  akd  PHtsiCAt. 


TliD  district  of  Hazarji  foi^ms,  with  the  adjoining  district  of 
Peshdwar,  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of 
the  British  possessions  in  India  under  the  direct 
ministration  of  our  Government. 


BitURtton  of  H&a4r£. 


^H      2,    No  satisfactory  account  of  the  tueaning  or  origin  of  the  name 
^B_  Haziird  has  yet  been  given.    An  explanation 

^The  oni,n»  of  itg  name,        frec^rtentiy  offered  h  that  the  district  is  so  called 
]   from  the  fact  that  numerous  different  (  Persian  *'  haz^r '*  equal  to  Angh 
thousand)  tribes  inhabit  it,   l)ut  this  is  a  guess,  an*!  is  unsupported  by 
I    any  real  basis.     The  term  Hazard  was  not  until  late  times  applied  to 
more  than  the  plain  country  round  Hai-ipur;  it  was  in  a  town  in  this 
^   plain  that  the   Sikh  Governor  of    the   district    resided,   and    so   in 
^    the  course  of  tune  the  name  was  very  naturally  applied   to  the  whole 
of  his   charge.     The  question  that  remains  to   be  solved   is  when   and 
why  the  plain  country  round  Haripur  in  the  south  of  the  district  was 
called  Hazard,  and  it  is  frec^uently  a  difficult  matter  to  trace  the  oripfin 
of  the  name  of  a  small  unimportant  tract  such  as  that  plain  ia.    Major- 
General  Cunningham,  the  Director   General  of  the  ATcha^ological  Sur- 
vey of  India,  has  attempted  to  find  an  explauatit^n  of  the  name  by 
prefixing  to  it  the  name  Chach.*     He  says  that  the  present  name  of 
the  district  is  Cliach   Haziira,  and  connects  it  with  the  stupa   of  one 
thousand   hea^Is    (Sirsha-Saha-sra)  built  near  the  site  of  tlm  ancient 
Taxila  on  the  southern  border  of  the  district*    But  unfortunately  for 
,  the  solution  aiiggested,  the  south  of  Hazant  is  not  known  as  Chach 
Bazllri.  Chach  is  the  name  of  the  alluvial  tract  in  the  Rawalpindi  District, 
lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  betweea  Attock  and  the  Gandgar 
range.  Hazard  is  the  name  of  the  plain  country  round  Haripur.  A  native, 
speaking  loosely  i>f  the  countr^^  between  Attock  and  Abbott-abad,  not 
unfrequently  speaks  of  it  as    Chach  Haziira,   but,   if  the   suggestion 
cuncerning  the  origin  of  this  name  advanced  b}^  Genei'al  Cunningham 
were  tmiej  it  would  be  highly  improbable  that  half  the  name  should 
liave  become  attached  to  the  plain  north^easnt  Att<:>ck,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  plain  round  Haripur.     The  reason  wliy  the  peo[>le  got  into- 
the  habit  of  clubbing  the  two  names  Chach  and  Hazura  perhaps  is  that 
under  the  Dourani  rule  both  tracts  were  governed  from  Attock. 

I  am  inclined  to  suggest  a  more  modem  origin  of  the  name  Hazard, 
We  know  from  the  Emperor  Jihangir's  diary  f  that  the  Karlaghs  or 

«    Vide  pagea  114-15  of  Volume  II,  EcporU  dp  Arcbseologicftl  Sorrej  ot  ludia^ 
f   See  para.  1,  Cbftpt^-  H  of  this  report. 


(     2     ) 

Karluki  Hazard  came  to  India  with  Timarlane  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  and  that  on  his  return  to  Central  Asia  they  located  them- 
selves in  this  part  of  the  country.  General  Cunningham  himself  tells 
us  *  that  in  the  time  of  Bdbar,  i.  c,  in  the  first  half  of  the  l5th  century, 
the  Kdrluki  Haz^ras  ruled  a  considerable  territory  in  this  part  of  the 
Punjab,  though  by  some  mistake  he  speaks  of  them  as  if  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  Janjuha  and  Awan  tribe  instead  (»f  Turks  as  we  know 
them  to  have  been.  Inasmuch  as  we  know  that  the  last  of  these 
Kdrlagh  or  Kilrluki  Haz^ra  families  retained  an  important  position  in 
the  district  up  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century  (  see  para.  2  of  mj 
Chapter  on  the  history  of  the  district ),  it  seems  most  probable  that 
they  gave  to  the  district  its  present  name  just  as  another  branch  of  the 
Hazara  Turks  have  given  their  name  to  a  large  tract  in  Afghanistan. 

In  a  number  of  old  deeds  filed  during  the  Settlement  enquiries  by 
Turins,  Gujars,  and  Gakkhars,  the  dates  of  which  extend  from  the  year 
1G50  A.D.  to  1805  A.P.,  the  district  is  spoken  of  as  "Hazard 
Kdrlak.''  It  was  only  natural  that  in  later  years  the  latter  half  of 
this  name  should  be  dropped  and  almost  forgotten. 

3.  The  district  lies  between  north  latitude  33**  40"  and  35"*  10* 
Latitude  and  longitude,     and   east  longitude  72**  35"   and  74**  10'\    It 

Population  and  area.  contains  an  area  of  2,771  square  miles,  and  a 

Population  of  3,43,505  souls.  It  is  mainly  a  naiTow  wedge  of  territoiy 
/ing  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jhelum ;  the  wedge  has  its  base  at 
the  south  and  its  point  at  the  north,  and  the  point  is  elongated  60 
miles  to  the  north-east  by  the  narrow  K^gan  valley.  Including  that 
valley  the  extreme  length  of  the  district  is  120  miles;  its  width  at  the 
centre  (  east  to  west )  is  40  miles,  and  at  the  south  56  miles. 

4.  Feudal  Tandwal,  the  Cis-Indus  territory  of  the  Naw^b  of  Amb, 
'  Feudal  Taniwal  not  in-  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  a  part  of 
eluded  in  this  report.  Hazard  It  is  situate  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  district,  west  of  the  Siran  river  and  Agror.  But  it  is  a  political 
dependency  administered  by  the  Nawab.  It  is  consequently  no  part  of 
tho  Hazdni  District  for  administrative  purposes,  and  did  not  come 
under  Settlement.  Its  southern  boundary  is  an  almost  straight  line  dra«m 
east  by  south  from  Kirpilian,  on  the  Indus,  to  the  Siran  river.  It  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Nawab's  jagir,  the  iMqas  of  Badnak  and  Kulft 
which  are  situate  imme<liately  south  of  that  line,  and  are  bounded  by 
the  Indus  river  on  the  west  and  by  the  Siran  river  on  the  east  an^ 
south ;  these  ilaqas  are  part  of  the  Haripur  Tahsil,  and  are  under  oft' 
ordinary  administration. 

5.  Hazdrii,  as  thus  defined,  is  bounded  on  the  smtfh  by  the  Murre^* 
g^^^^j^.  Rawalpindi,  and  Attock  Tahsils  of  the  Rav*^' 

pindi  District.  Its  western  boundary  is  on  tb^ 
southern  half  of  tho  district,  the  river  Indus  separating  it  from  tb^ 
Peshdwar  District  and  from  the  Trans-Indus  independent  territory ;  aU^ 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  district  tho  Feudal  territory  of  the  Naw4^ 
of  Amb,  the  Black  Mountain,  and  the  independent  Swdthis.     On  th^ 

*  3ce  j)agc  19  of  tlie  volume  of  the  Arcbroological  Survey  above  quoted. 
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Tiortk  lie  the  Allfii  (Swibhi)  coufttiy  and  Kolikfcan,  both  iudependeDt, 
aad  Childs,  which  pays  trtbut!^  to  the  Kashmir  State ;  the  northern 
K^4q  range  separaton  the  distnct  from  these  countries.  On  the  east  \U& 
the  feudatuiy  St^te  of  Kashrnfr,  frooi  which  the  dii^trict  is  separated  in 
it^  northern  half  by  the  mountain  range  that  borders  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kunhar  river,  and  on  its  southera  half  by  the  Jhelmii  river, 

6.     The  district  baa  not  yet  been  ma<le  the  subject  of  a  Geological 
Oeolofr.  •  Survey,     Those  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 

ject 


(  1 ).  Geology  of  Kbairagftii  and  Gfliumba  peak  riear  Hur^e^i 
in  records  of  Ueolog-icai  Purvey,  Vplame  V,  pn^^e  16* 

(2),  Geiilogy  of  Upper  Punjah,  Wyiioe,  Eeeords  Geotogical 
Survey,  Volume  VI,  Part  ,% 

(3),  The  Ueology  of  Motint  Sirbitu,  ue.ir  ^bbott-abiid,  He- 
moin  Geological  Survey.  Volume  IX,   Art.  S. 

(4).  Obaervaiifins  im  eoroe  (eatur<^^  in  the  Piiyalcal  (ieology  of 
the  outer  Hiintilayaa  Kange  of  the  Ujjper  Hunjiib*  hy 
A,  B.  Wytirio,  f.u,s„  puhlialied  ia  the  JouiJial  ol  the 
Goologic!al  3i;>ciety  for  May  1874^ 


will  tilld 
Home  brief 
sketches  con- 
cerning it  in 
thei-ecordBand 
memoii^ofthe 
Geological 
Survey  of  In- 
dia and  of  the 


Geological  Society  quoted  in  the  margin. 

7.    The  character  of  the  district  is  mountainous,  varied  occaaionally 
by  vaUeya  and  more  open  lands, 
Qeneril  Aspect  Aud  t^iX'^ 
figoratioA.  The  principal  plajiia  and  valleys  in  the 

district  ai-e  as  foDows : — 

The  Khari  plain  (1,1  OU  feet  above  the  sea  level),  some  7  miles  long 
by  4  broad,  lying  between  the  Gandgar  range  and  the  Indus  at  the 
south- west  comer  of  the  district. 

The  Panjkata  Valley  (1,700  feet  above  the  sea  level),  some  3  miles 
long  by  2 1  broad,  situate  at  the  deboucheiaeot  of  the  HaiTuh  river  from 
the  hiUs  neai'  Eawalpindi, 

The  Hazdra  or  Haripur  plain  occupying  the  centre  of  the  Haripur 
T^isiL  some  12  mibs  square  in  its  main  portiou  round  Haripur,  but 
aggregating,  with  the  valleys  that  stretch  up  towards  Abbott-abad,  not 
Itsss  than  2lJ0  square  miles  ;  it  Ib  drained  by  the  river  Dor  and  by  a 
tributary  of  the  Haii'oh  ;  at  its  extreme  north-east  end  it  is  2,800  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  1,500  fet^t  at  Its  lowest  or  south-west  end. 

The  Rush  or  Orash  plain,  at  the  southern  end  of  which  Abbott-abad 
h  situate,  some  15  square  miles,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

The  Pakljli  plain  (3,000  feet  above  the  sea  level),  some  8  miles 
square  in  the  Mansehra  Tahsil,  drained  by  the  river  Siran* 

With  these  exceptions,  aggregating  between  300  and  3150  square 
tailes,  the  district  consists  of  mountain  ranges  and  nai'row  valleys  of 
varying  height,  fertility,  and  climate. 

The  north ermnost  part,  KdgAn.  itself  some  800  equare  miles,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  district,  is  a  spai^ely-populated  mountain  glen 
drained  by  the  river  Kuuhar,  which  falls  into  the  Jhelum  at  Pattan, 
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Setting  aside  this  remote  mountain  valley,  the  back-bone  of  Uie 
physical  formation  of  the  district  is  the  mountain  range  which  starte 
from  Musa-ka-Musalla  ( 13,378  feet  high )  between  Kagdn  and 
Bhogarmang,  and  runs  due  south  to  Murree  at  an  elevatioa  varying 
in  different  parts  from  10,000  to  5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  On  tk 
east  the  slopes  of  this  range  fall  abruptly  into  the  Kuiili4r  and 
Jhelum  rivers.  From  its  west  side  spring  the  branch  ranges  and 
rivers  which  constitute  the  topography  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
district  These  branch  ranges  divide  themselves  roughly  into  the 
basins  of  the  Siran,  the  Dor,  and  the  Harroh  rivers.  The  mountain 
spurs  which  separate  these  basins  nearly  all  run  from  north-east  to 
south-west. 

The  main  range  and  the  spurs  for  some  distance  after  they  leave 
it  vary  from  10,000  to  6,000  feet  in  height,  and  are  richly  wooded 
with  pines  and  oaks.  As  they  approach  the  Indus,  they  decrease  in 
height,  and  are  more  bare  of  the  finer  descriptions  of  trees.  Where 
bare  of  trees,  the  hillsides  are  covered  with  grass,  and  water  (  either 
in  springs  or  in  streams  )  is  for  the  most  part  abundant. 

8.  The  scenery  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  among  the 

principal  of  its  charms  is  its  endless  variety. 
'^'^'  The  distant  snow-clad  ranges  far  away    in  the 

north ;  the  higher  mountains  of  Haz&rd  clothed  with  pines  and  oaks 
and  other  fine  varieties  of  trees;  the  lower  ranges  clothe^  with  an 
almost  unbroken  spread  of  grass  and  brush- wood ;  the  cultivation 
occupying  every  available  spot,  varying  in  richness  from  the 
beautifully-irrigated  fields  of  the  Haripur  and  Pakhli  plains  to  the 
simpler  crops  on  narrow  fields  industriously  terraced  out  of  the  hillsides ; 
water  in  every  form  from  the  raging  torrent  of  the  Kunh^  and 
Jhelum,  and  the  quieter  deep  stream  of  the  Indus,  to  the  smaller  rivers, 
streams,  and  springs  of  the  minor  valleys,  and  the  silent  lakes  at  the 
head  of  the  K&gdn  Valley ;  strong  thriving  villages  built  in  the  open 
lands  of  the  valleys  or  snugly  ensconced  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  or  half 
way  up  their  sides ;  small  homesteads  scattered  about  hill  and  plain 
bespeaking  the  security  of  the  country  ; — all  these  features  abound  in 
endless  variety,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bare  hills  and  plains  of  the 
less  favored  country  immediately  south  of  Haz&r&, 

9.  The  climate  is  as  varied  as  the  scenery.    The  southern  part 

is  as  hot  in  summer  and  as  cold  in  winter  as  in 
^™**^  the    adjoining    districts    of   Rawalpindi    and 

Jhelum. 

In  the  centre  of  the  district  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  materially 
mitigated,  and  the  winter  is  proportionately  more  severe. 

The  hills  of  6,000  feet  and  over  have  a  very  temperate  climate  in 
the  summer,  and  are  snow-clad  in  the  winter.  The  line  of  perpetual 
snow  is  between  14,000  and  15,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
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10.  The  diatriot  enjoys  aa  abundant  min-fall,  a  statement  of 
which  for  15  years  past  will  be  foand  appended 
to  this  report.  The  yearly  fall  varies  from  ^0 
inches  in  the  loR^er  portion  of  the  district  to  i>0  inches  or  more  in  the 
higher  hills  near  Murree  and  Abbott-abad. 


Baia-fall 


PriQcipal  mountain  peaks. 


11,     The  principal  mountain  peaks  of  the 
district,  and  their  heights,  are  as  follow : — 


L                      Name, 

Heigbt  above 
aea  leveL 

— —                  -»  - — 

Situation. 

,     The  Kigali 

peaks 

... 

Varying  bo- 

tw«en  lO^iOO  and 

16,700. 

12,752 

Mftkra 

East  of  and  abOTe  BAIAkot 

Bt  u&A-k  &'  M  us  alia 

411* 

13,378 

Bom 

... 

IS,0I2 

I  At  head  of  Bhogannaug  glen. 

Bbalfjft 

... 

9,644 

Kula  Dli.*Lka  or  Black  MomitaiQ  1 
(  Akband  Bibttrkft-chura)        { 

9,157 

On  AgTor  boQTidaiy. 

Tangiai 

6J83 

K«rtb  of  Raffa^  on  the  Siran* 

1    5rikot 

7,157 

On  Kai^bmi'r  border  n^Jir  Garbi 
Hablbulla. 

Bahmgrm 

8,503 

In  B'eudal  Tan4w^,c£iBtof  Amb. 

Doda 

4,516 

Nortb-east  of  Tarbela. 

Briiri 

4,601 

Kear  Mansahin. 

Bilfina 

6,192 

Weatof  Abbott-abad. 

SirbiLii 

6,243 

ThADdi&ni 

S345 

North-east  from  Abbott-abacL 

Mi&njani 
Mochpuri 

I  South-east  from  Abbott^abud. 

Cbumbi 

8.751 

Near  Murree. 

,     Sribang 

B,mi 

Near  Khan  pur. 

1    Pirtbaa 

M19 

In  the  Gandgar  range,  on  the 
Indus. 

All,  except  the  higher 
which  they  afford  excellent 
in  parts  and  are  ordinarily 
forest. 


K%an  peaks,  are  accessible  to  cattle,  for 
grazing.  Their  sides  are  inaccessihlo  only 
weU-clothed  with  grass,  brush-wood,  and 


Lakei. 


12.    The  only  lakes  in  the  district  are  threB, 
situate  at  the  head  of  Kdgdn  Valley,  viz, : — 

Saiful-maluksar,  abont  half  a  mile  long  by  500  yards  broad,  situate 
10,718  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Lulusar,  an  irregular  crescent-shaped  lake,  situate  11,166  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  of  which  the  total  length  is  about  1 J  miles,  with  an 
avei-age  breadth  of  300  yards. 

Dudibatsar,  a  circular  lake  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  the  height 
of  which  above  sea  level  is  not  on  record,  but  it  is  probably  greater 
than  either  of  the  preceding. 

The  grand  mountains  which  surround  these  lakes,  their  deep  still 
waters  of  a  beautiful  blue  color,  and  the  impreasive  solitude  of  the 
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localities  where  they  are  situate,  form  worthy  attractions  for  loveis  of  I 
beautiful  scenery.  But  other  value  they  have  none  ;  their  waters  in 
too  cold  for  fish  to  live  in  them ;  and  the  shepherds  of  Kdgin  have  no 
occasion  to  put  boats  on  them. 

13.    The  principal  rivers  that  traverse  the  district  are  the  Jhelum 

^.^g^  and  its  tributary,  the  Kunhdr  or  Nainsukh, 

and  the   Indus,  with  its  tributaries  the  Unir, 

the  Siran,  the  Dor,  and  the  Harroh.     The  area  of  the  catch  basin 

of  each,  included  in  the  Hazard  District,  is  approximately  as  follows  >- 


Eiver. 

Tributary. 

Approximate 

area  of  catch 

basin  in  Haz&r4 

District. 

Cultivated  area 

irrigated  by 

each. 

RlCMARKt. 

Jhelum     •>• 

Kunhir    ... 
Total ... 

Square  miles. 
77 
096 

Square  miles. 
2 
5 

PrincipaUyinKigin- 

1,073 

7 

Indus 

••• 
Siran 

Dor 

Harroh    ... 

226 
639 
890 
444 

24 

m 

25 
9 

Including    Un4r    tribo* 
tary.    which    dnwn 

Irrigation       principall][ 
situate  in  the  P*kW» 

plain.             .    .    ,1. 
Irrigation      pnncipMlf 

situate  in  the  H«n- 

pur  plain. 
Inigatton      principsUJ 

situate  in  the  Pa»J- 

kata  tract,  in  KWs- 

pur  iliqa. 

Total    ... 

1,698 

60 

Total  district    ... 

2,771 

67 

.= : 

14. 


Indus  river. 


The  Indus  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  district  frc^ 
Kirpilian  to  Shekh  Chubar,  32  miles.  Iti« 
not  fordable.  There  is  a  boat  ferry  *  on  i* 
at  Dalmohat,  opposite  Topi,  in  Yusafzai.  The  Khabbal  village,  in 
independent  territory  opposite  Tarbela,  also  has  a  ferry  boat.  Ther« 
is  a  third  boat  ferry  at  Amb  just  above  Kirpilidn.  The  river  is 
not  navigable  above  the  Dalmohat  ferry,  and  boats  do  not  ordinarily 
ply  higher  than  Attock  in  the  Rawalpindi  District.  I  need  not  further 
describe  a  river  so  well  known,  except  to  mention  the  two  great  flood* 


•  For  income  of  this  ferry,  see  para.  19  in  Chapter  III. 
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rhicli  occurred  on  the  2nd  June  1841  atifl  26th  August  1857^  and 
rhit^h  are  believed  to  have  heen  caused  by  landslips  in  the  distant 
pper  poilion  of  its  courFC,  The  flood  of  1857  was  much  smaller 
D  vglume,  and  did  much  lass  hanii  than  that  of  1841,* 

15.    The  Jhelam   river  ia  ako  too  well  known  to  need  more 
,  .       .^  ^  than  a  pfi'i.sing   refereDce.     It  forrna  the  east 

boundary  of  the  diMriet  for  20  milea  from  the 
rillago  of  Pattan  to  that  of  Kao,  in  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsih  Ita  course 
*ast  the  diBtrirt  Iks  in  a  narrow  rocky  bed,  from  which  themountaina 
rise  abruptly  on  ea<?h  side,  and  down  whii::h  it  rushes  in  a  deep  seeth- 
ing rapid  ;  navigation  is  impossible,  and  few  swinnners  aro  expert 
enough  to  fiwim  in  it  when  swollen  by  the  meltmj^  of  the  snow  in  the 
eu miner  months.  At  Kohala,  where  the  road  to  Ka.sbmir  crosses  it,  a 
fine  suspension  bridge,  built  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  British  Government 
iund  the  Mahan\jah  of  Kashmir,  has  lately  been  erected.  The  span  of 
ihe  bridge  is  231  feet;  it  cost  Rs.  81»O;^0,  and  Avas  completed  in  1872, 
Prior  to  its  erection  the  river  was  crossed  at  Kohala  by  native  boats  ; 
the  ferry  was  mowi  dangerous;  if  a  boat  missed  the  landing  place,  it 
^iras  in  imminent  danger  of  being  lost  with  every  one  in  it.  In  June 
1H68  two  boats  were  lost  in  this  way  in  one  week,  and  G4  lives  in 
them.  The  only  arlmirable  part  of  the  ferry  was  the  courage  and 
skill  of  the  boatmen. 

16.  The  Kunbar  river  is  a  tributary  of  the  Jhelum  which  it 
^.,  joins  at  Pattan,  in  the   Abbott-abad  Tah^il. 

It  drains  the  Kagan  Valley  and  the  ihtqas  of 
Biilakot,  Garhi  Habibulla,  and  Boi.  From  it*?  source  at  the  bea<l  of  the 
Kiigiin  gien  to  iL^  junction  with  the  Jhulnm  it  is  aljout  100  miles  long. 
Ite  bed  h  narr(»w,  rocky,  and  (as  far  a.s  Baldkat)  tortuous.  Its  course 
i»  lM>unded  on  eat.'h  side  by  mountains  varying  from  1C,000  to  8,000 
feet  high,  hy  the  drainage  fi'om  which  it  is  fed.  The  mountainous  nature 
of  the  countr}^  which  it  drains  will  bo  understood  from  the  fact  that, 
thoiii^h  the  niouDtainft  ou  eai;h  side  reach  this  height,  the  width  of  its 
basin  rarely  exceeds  lf>  miles,  and  for  the  last  25  miles  of  its  course, 
where  the  mountains  on  each  side  are  lower,  it  is  only  H  miles  or  lesa. 
As  far  as  Bnlakot  its  torrent  is  so  fierce  that  nothing  can  live  in  it. 
Below  B^lakot  the  stream  moderates;  and  the  people  of  the  Garhi 
Habibulla  lUqa  swim   in    it   in  the   summer  months.     As  the  river 

15  the  town  of  Garhi  Habibulla,  the  ranges  on  each  side  sink  to  a 
1  of  4,-100  and  5,000  feet,  forming  the  Battrassi  Pass  on  the  west 
bank  and  the  Dub  Pass  on  the  east  Tiaak ;  through  these  passes  lies 
one  of  the  main  loads  to  Kassbmir,  crossing  the  Kunb/ir  river  by 
a«URpension  bridge  built  by  the  British  Government  in  1856  at  a  cost 
of  Rs.  7,082      The  span  of  the  bridge  is  108  feet.f 

17-  The  Siran  river  is  a  tributary  of  the  Indus.  It  rises  in  the 
north  of  the  district  at  the  head  of  the  Bho- 
garniang    glen,    and   falls  into  the  Indus    at 


*  For  Bome  detail  a  ofthh  fltx-.d,  eee  puro.  2H  of  Chapter  IL 

f  Tlie  incuroe  from  the  tolls  in  given  at  pars.  19  of  Chapter  III, 
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Tarbela  near  the  south  of  the  district.  It  is  not  navigable  in  any  put 
of  its  course ;  it  can  be  forded  in  most  parts,  but  occasionally  flooi 
hea\'ily  during  the  autumn  and  winter  mins.  It  drains  the  Bhogs" 
mang  and  Koush  glens,  the  Pakhli  valley,  and  the  greater  part  i 
Tanawal.  Its  principal  aftiuente  are  the  Butkas  which  drains  tk 
Koush  glen;  the  Ichchar  which  rises  in  the  Tarnawaf  glen  beiot 
Thaudidni,  and,  flowing  northwards,  joins  the  Siran  at  Bhairkund;aad 
the  Mangli,  which  rises  near  the  same  place,  and,  flowing  westwwi 
joins  the  Siran  at  Seri  Sher  Shah.  The  course  of  each  of  tbeai 
affluents  is  about  25  miles  long.  The  Siran  itself,  from  its  somtie  ii 
Bhogarmang  to  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  is  some  80  miles  lonj 
Its  course  presents  a  great  variety  of  scenery,  varying  from  tht 
mountain  glens  of  Bhogarmang  (among  the  most  l)eautiful  in  Haxiii^ 
and  the  rich  broad  expanse  of  rice  irrigation  which  is  watered  by  it 
in  the  Pakhli  valley,  to  the  i-ough  low  hills  of  TandwaL  It  aboundi 
with  the  Mahasir  and  other  fisli  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The 
Swathis  of  the  Pakhli  valley  call  it  their  •'goli"  (female  slave); 
channels  from  it  supply  the  irrigation  for  their  rice,  and  the  mills  oi 
its  banks  grind  their  corn,  husk  their  rice,  and  clean  their  cotiom. 

18.  The   Dor  river   is  a  tributary   of  the  Siran,  which  it  jwns 

The  Dor  river.  ^  '"^^®^  *^^®  ^^  junction   with    the  Indus   at 

Tarbela.  It  rises  in  the  deep  glens  under 
the  Mianjdni  Mountain,  flowing  westward  past  Dhamtaur,  Rajoii 
and  Haripur  to  Thapla,  where  it  unites  with  the  Siran.  Ite 
course  is  some  40  miles  long.  It  has  no  large  affluents.  Roughly 
speaking  it  drains  part  of  the  Boi  iUqa,  the  ilaqas  of  Nawashahr, 
Dhamtaur,  Kajoia,  Babarhan,  and  Shingri,  in  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsfl, 
and  those  of  Bagra,  Sardi  Salih,  Mdnakrai,  Haripur,  Jdgal,  and  Rh^lsa^ 
in  the  Haripur  Tahsil.  It  is  not  navigable,  and  can  be  forded  almost 
everywhere  in  its  course.  Its  volume  is  small ;  it  is  almost  lost  in  its 
bed  as  it  approaches  Sarai  Salih,  but  it  is  refreshed  four  mile»  above  that 
place  by  the  plentiful  springs  of  Maksiid.  It  is  from  this  river  that  the 
irrigation  of  the  Haripur  plain  is  supplied.  The  autumn  rains  in  the 
hilly  portion  of  its  basin  near  the  Miau  jani  peak  cause  it  sometimes 
to  flood  very  rapidly.  The  floods  occasionally  do  much  injury  to  the 
rich  alluvial  lands  situate  on  its  banks  in  the  Haripur  plain. 

19.  The    Harroh  is  a  tributary  of  the   Indus,  which  it  Joins 

_,,    „      ,    .  nine  miles  below  Attock.     The  total  lencrth  of 

The  Harroli  river.  ..  .  nn      n         r      i.*  i.         i**^i^ 

its  coui*se  IS  some  90  miles,  of  which  only  the 

upper  portion,  some  50  miles,  is  situate  in  the  Hazard  District ;  the  rest 

of  its  course  is  through  the  Rawalpindi  District.     In  its  course  through 

the  Hazara  District,  westward  from  the  Mochpuri  range,  its  bed  is 

closely  shut  in  by  hills  which  vary  from  9,000  to  G,000  feet  in  height. 

It  drains  the  Danna,  Ndra,  and  Kh^npur  ilaqas  in  the  hills,  and  by  one 

of  its  affluents  the  greater  part  of  the  Kandi  Kahl  and  Kot  Najibulla 

iMqa,  in  the  Haripur  plain.     It  has   two  main   sources.     Of  these  one 

rises  under  the  Murree  and  Chumbi  peaks,  and  drains  the  Danna  ilfiqa ; 

it  is  known  as  the  Dhund  Harroh.    The  other  main  source  rises  under 

the  Mochpuri  peak,  and  with  its  affluents  the  Samundar  and  the 
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Sajkot  nalah  flrains  the  greater  portion  of  the  Kdra  ilaqa;  this  is  known 
as  the  Karral  Harroh.  The  two  streams  join  at  a  ]ilai?e  called  Dotara, 
16  miles  above  Khfiiipur,  and  receive  immediately  afterwards  the 
Nalitn  stream  that  drains  the  rich  valky  of  that  name-*  Psissing 
Khunpur  it  deboneheg  into  the  plains,  and  its  w^ateiT?  are  at  once 
utilized  to  irrigate  the  small  Panjkata  plain  at  the  west  end  of  th*j 
Khanpur  ilaqa. 

Thus  its  course  In  Hazara  lies  for  the  most  part  tlirr^ngh  ih^ep  and 
narrow  mountain  valleys.  It  floods  more  rapidly  and  iiercely  than- 
any  of  the  other  Hazani  rivers,  but  when  not  in  flood,  it  is  furdable  in 
mnst  parta.  It  is  not  navigable  ;  its  volume  ia  ordinarily  too  small,  and 
its  bed  too  rough  to  allow  uf  navigation. 

20.  Tbe  metals  and  mineral  products  of  tho  district  are  not  of 

[Metala  and  miaoral  pro-      ^ny  note  Of  Value,     A  few  men  earn  a  scanty 

o<^t«*  livelihood  by  gold -washing  on  the  banks  of  tbe 

ad  us ;  the  process  has  been  described  at  pages  12  to  14  of  Mr  Baden 

rowel I's  Punjab  Frodttct^. 

Limestone  is  abundant  all  over  the  district 

Coarse  slate  in  found  in  ge%'eral  places,  e,  fj.,  Chajjiiln  bill  noar 
Kbanpur,  in  tbe  M^nakrai  hilla  near  Hariptir,  in  the  hill^  immediately 
adjoiiiing  tbe  west  of  tho  Abbott-abad  Cantonment,  in  the  bilk  between 
Eagnotar  and  Baragriili,  and  in  many  other  places.  But  no  slat©  has 
yet  been  found  suited  to  roofing  purposes. 

Antimony  or  oxide  of  lead  (surma)  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
Saraundar  stream,  and  also  in  tbe  Sarban  hill  near  Abbott-abad*  It 
probably  exists  in  other  places  also. 

Iron  is  found  in  eondderable  quantities  in  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Mianjuni  range  near  Bakot,  but  it  is  little  worked  now*.f 

21.  I  The  most  valuable  forests  of  Haziini  are  cr>niined  to  the 
mountain  glens  at  the  north  of  the  district,  and  to  the  hilb  in  its  ea.4t 
and  Bouth-east  portions. 

In  tlto  Gandgar  hills  and  tho  Tanifiwal  tracts  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  inferior  forest,  jirincipally  composed  of  Sanat ha  (  Dodomv'a  Burman- 
niana),  Kao  (wild  Olive)/ Pbula  (Aeacia  Modesta\  and  other  inferior 
trees  and  .shrubs.  These  trees  iiupply  the  people  with  wood  for  fuel 
and  for  domestic  and  agricultural  purjioses  in  abimdance.  But,  vith 
the  exception  nf  a  limited  supply  of  Cbir  trees  in  Tanuwal  (e^specially 
on  the  top  af  the  Biliina  hill  in  tbe  centre  of  that  tract),  tbe  ?JUpenor 
descriptions  of  timber  are  not  found  in  the  Gandgar  and  Tauawal 
tracts. 


•  It  is  included  in  the  llmxU  of  the  N4r»^  ilaqn. 

t  It  w«3  tliftciefhe  tla.it  we  hail  disco^eretl  in  1S(jS  ^  r&hinWe  supply  of  '^Knf.lin" 
{patt^tjlikju  elflv)  in  Upper  Hay.irit,  and  ^ample^  wern  Kent  to  Labors,  yvith  ilie  restilt  tlint  it 
wan  f^inntl  citlittF  not  to  be  Kauliu  orof  t»o  infermr  quality  tj  b:i  W4>rih  tli^  carriagij  to 
any  pl^i^^e  wiit?re  it  could  be  nianufactUTed.--F*  R.  Pollock. 

J  Kor  fifi  inteTc^tiTi^  ftc!Count  of  the  flcira  ol  UnzlrL  s«e  .Tournal  of  a  Rotanisinp  To^ir 
in  HiuarA  and  Kaf?iti  (April  a-jd  Mar  lBfi9)  by  tbrt  late  Br  Stewart,  published  in  tlip 
.Lmrnal  of  the  A^ri-Iloi'ticuUurftl  Society  of  India,  ?ulume  SIV,  Vart  T.  There  is  al-^n  an 
account  of  tUe  foresis  of  Ku|j4a  by  Dr.  Cleghem  in  the  Punjab  ForcBt  Report  for  l8iU, 

H 
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The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  low  hills  which  fringe  the  aouthoiB 
side  of  the  Haripur  plain.  | 

The  Haripur  plain  itself  is  almost  bare  of  trees,  except  those  thit 
we  have  planted  on  our  roadsides,  which  are  principally  Shisham  (Dsl- 
bergia  Sissu),  M  ulberr}%  and  Bakiiin  (Melia  azedarach  ).  A  few  Shishtt 
trees  grow  wild  in  the  ravines  of  the  Haripur  plain,  and  in  a  fev 
places  on  the  site  of  old  burial  grounds  are  groves  of  wild  Olive  vA 
Phula. 

All  through  the  district  the  old  grave-yards  are  marked  by  sraiB 
groves  of  this  character ;  and  in  the  northern  half  of  the  district  tke 
fine  foliage  of  the  Kangar,  Amlok,  Alder,  and  (/hinir,  add  to  tbei 
picturesque  appearance. 

The  forests  of  the  higher  hills  in  the  south-east  and  northen 
portions  of  the  district  contain  very  fine  timber ;  but,  except  in  sonie 
retired  tracts  in  the  north  of  the  district,  it  has  been  much  over-cut 
The  most  valuable  trees  are  as  follows : — 

This  is  the  well  known  Himalayan  cedar,  the  most  valuable  wcod 
^..       XX    w  i/i  J  that  the  country  possesses,  used  in  every  des- 

Diar  or  Deodar  (Cedrui  ...  /•   i.     -i  i*  i  x      •  "^       l 

Deodara).  cnption  of  buildmg  and   carpenteruig    work. 

The  principal  forests  of  this  tree  occur  in 
Kdgdn.  It  is  also  found  at  the  head  of  the  Bhogarmang  glen  and  on  the 
Thandiani  range,  and  there  are  a  few  on  the  Mochpuri  peak  and  in 
its  neighbourhood.  It  is  called  Paludar  in  K6gan.  Its  ordinary  habitat 
is  between  6,000  and  8,000  feet  above  sea  level 

This  tree  grows  abundantly   in  the  higher  hills  of  the    Kh&npor 

Biar  fPinus  Exceisa)  tract,  and  in  all  the  higher  hill  tracts  in  the 

^^     ^^^  east   and   north   of  the   district.     The    finest 

forests  of  it   lie  between    Murree  and  Thandiani,   and  in  Kdgfin  and 

Bhogarmang.     The  wood  is  inferior  only  to  the  Diar.     Its  ordinaij 

habitat  is  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet. 

This  is  a  tall,  straight,  handsome  tree.  It  grows  in  great  abundance 

T>  I  1  /D-  «w«m;-««\  all  over  the  higher  hills.  Its  habitat  is  from 
Paluaar  (P.cca  ^^  ebb.ana).     ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  <^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  j^^,^j       ^^^  ^^ 

is  not  good  for  any  purpose  in  which  it  would  be  exposed  to  the 
weather,  but  with  this  exception  it  is  excellent  timber.  Tlie  tree  is 
known  by  the  name  of  *'  Rcuur  "  in  Kdgan. 

A  similar  tree  to  the  preceding.     Is  found  on  the  Mochpuri  slopes: 
,^    ,   ,  T'    v..    o  XI  1        also   in     Ksfein     and    Bhofjarmancj.      In   the 
(Abies  Sniithiaua).  former  placc  it  IS  called  Achar,  and  in  the  latter 

place  Re  war. 

Abounds  in  the  lower  hills  from  2,000  up   to  6,000  feet  above  s«i 

Chir  rPinufl  loneifolia)         Icvel.     Is  a  coarscr  timber  than  the  Biar,  but  is 

otherwise  very  valuable.     It  is  largely  used  bj 

the  people  for  building  purposes,  and  has  great  strength  so  long  as  il 

retains  its  resin.     The  Chir  forests  that  fringe  the  nortli  and  west  sidei 


Sum  (AsU). 


Tim  (Cedrela  Toona)» 


Found  in  the  Thandit4m,  Miiinjdni,  and  Mochpnn  hills,  nnd  in 
BhogarmaDg  and  Kagan.  Except  in  Bhngar- 
niang  and  Kdgiin  all  the  beat  specimens  of  this 
tree  have  been  cut.  It  h  most  valuable  for  oars,  shafts,  and  all  pur- 
poses which  require  a  combination  of  streogth  and  flexibility* 

A  fine  handsome  tree.  Blossoms  used  for  dyeing.  Wood  valuable 
for  furniture  and  cabinet  work.  Only  found 
hore  and  there. 


Does  not  exist  in  any  abundance,  but  is  found  here  atid  there  in 
_-  ny.    *   J  f  the  vicinity  of  hill  \illflefes  and  in  sacred  ero^^es 

errima},  (Ziarats).  Wood  hard  and  [astmg,  used  for  roof- 

ing, furniturej  and  spinning  wheek. 

Used  for  roofing  and  in  graves.  Is  a  fair  wood  for  cabinet  work, 
Dirwa,  Driwa  (CedreU  13  similar  to  the  Tun,  but  ia  coarser ;  very  dur- 
jrata).  able* 


: 


Kain  (laTge-leaved  elm)* 
•  Maon  u  (BEnaU-Leaved  elm}. 


A:yirot  or  Akhof  (walnut), 


Bankhor  (wild  chmiiit). 


Eilak&tli  (wild  Chtrry). 


F^ich  (FopnltiR  ciliata)^ 
Sufeda  (FopuLui  alba). 


Found  in  all  the  higher  hills.  Used  to 
make  wooden  shoes  and  furniture.  Leaves 
given  to  the  cattle  as  fodder. 

The  wild  walnut  abounds  in  all  the  higher 
bills.  The  wood  is  uaed  for  furniture  and 
hard  ware* 

Exists  in  great  numbers.  Used  for  furniture 

and  hard  ware. 

Very  common.  Used  in  building  sheds. 
Good  turning  wood.  Leaves  used  as  manure 
in  rice  fields,  called  Bbaratta  in  K^gan, 

Large  handsome  trees,  Wood  white,  soft 
and  fibrous^ 


Tarkan  or  Trikadna  (Jf a-  Very  common.     Leavcs  used  as  fodder  for 

pie,  Acer   cuitratum,  acd     cattle*    \V  ood  used  for  charpoys  and  yokes, 

ivther  epeciei)* 

A  magnificent  forest  tree  seldom  seen,  below  6,000  feet  or  above 
7,500  feet    Grows  to  a  great  size  and   heights 

Barwffv  (Qaaiois  dUatata)*    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  brittle.     Makes  excellent  char- 
coal. 

Used  for  uprights.    Very  durable,     Trees  attain  a  great  girth,  but 
taper  rapidly,  and  the  larger  ones   are  nearly 
Banniiy«w),  always  rotten  inside.     It  is  called  Thuni  in 

Kfig4. 
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This  tree  is  found  principally  in  the   vicinity  of  cultivate  fieli 
Phamman  (Grawia  op-         between  the  heights  of  3,000  and  5,000  fed 
positifolia).  above  the   sea.     I)oes  not  attain  a   large  siie, 

but  the  leaves  are  excellent  fodder  for  cattle,  and  the  bark  gives  at 
excellent  fibre  for  ropes.  The  wood  is  strong  and  elastic.  For  iS 
these  reasons  the  tree  is  much  valued  by  the  agriculturists. 

If  to  the  above  be  added  the  following,  the  list  will  be  found  fa) 
include  all  the  more  important  of  the  forest  trees  of  the  higher  hills  in 
BazAra : — 


Tut,  wild  mulberry.  I  Kao  or  Bankao,  wild  Olive. 

Khm,  hoary  oak  (Quercus  incana).'  Kandar,  Cornus  macropbylla 
Barin,  Quercus  annulata. 
Phula,  Acacia  modesta. 
Khair,  Acacia  catechu. 
Batangi,  wild  pear. 
Sarol,  (Alder). 
Bins,  willow. 


Bir,  Zizyphus  jujuba. 

Barh,  Ficus  Roxburghii  (the  fruit 

is  called  Harmal). 
Phagwari,  Ficus  caricoidis. 
Batkar,  Celtis  Caucaaica. 
Luni,  wild  plum. 

The  Juniper  excelsa  or  pencil  cedar  is  found  in  abundance  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  Kdgan  Valley,  as,  for  instance,  opposite  the  hamlet  of 
Waitar  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kunhar,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jora,  on  the  Burawai  stream. 

22.     *  Leopards  (  felis  pardus,  locally  called  Chitra  )  are  found  in 
Wild     animals,    sports,      all  the  hill  tracts  of  Hazara.     In  the  Gandgar 
birds,  &c.  hills  and  in  the  hills  round  Khanpur,  tigws 

(  felis  tigris,  termed  by  the  people  "  Samundari "  )  are  occasionally  met 
with,  but  tliey  arc  rare.  The  whole  species,  both  of  tigers  and  leopards, 
are  locally  called  ''Slim'*  "  or  SherJ* 

Bears  and  monkeys  are  also  found  in  all  the  hill  tracts,  where 
they  are  great  enemies  to  the  autumn  maize  crops.  The  monkeys 
( Inuus  pelops,  or  the  hill  monkey,  locally  called  bandar,  buzna^  buja) 
are  irrepressible.  But  the  bears  have  greatly  decreased  in  number 
since  annexation.  They  are  of  the  black  species  ( ursus  tibetanus ) ; 
the  red  or  brown  bear  (  ursus  isabellinus  )  is  only  met  with  occasionally 
in  Kdgiin  and  at  the  head  of  Bhogarmang.  They  are  not  very  fierce, 
and  are  easily  shot  by  the  zamindars;  the  Gujars  (  P41a-log)  of  Kfigan 
frequently  kill  them  with  clubs. 

Hyenas  ( hyena  striata,  locally  called  takkhar )  are  common  in 
the  plains,  valleys,  and  lower  hills. 

There  are  a  few  wolves  (bhagidr )  in  Lower  Haz^r^  and  Pakhli,  and 
in  the  Mangal  and  Orash  tracts.     On  rare  occasions  they  attack  men. 

Jackals  abound  everywhere,  except  in  the  higher  hills. 

*  I  am  iiidebt«d  for  the  more  Taluable  portion  of  the  contents  of  this  paragraph  to 
Surgeon  J.  R.  Johnson,  of  the  5th  Gurkha  Regiment,  the  Civil  Surgeon  of  Abbott-abad. 
The  information  concerning  the  birds  of  the  dibtrict  was  principally  taken  by  him  from 
notes  left  in  a  copy  of  Jerdon's  Birds  of  India  by  Captain  W.  II.  Unwin,  an  oificor  wh<] 
has  shot  over  the  district  fur  some  years  past. 
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Foxes,  liiU  martens  ( oiartcs  flavigula ),  and  porcupine  (Seh  or  Sclig) 
lied  gel  loga,  mangooseSj  aud  moles,  aie  coinmyn  all  through  the  distriet. 

Wild  pig  (  Sua  Indieus)  were  common  all  over  Hazdr^  25  yeara 
ago;  among  other  places  the  mvines  in  and  round  the  present  site  of 
the  Abbot t-abad   Oimtonment  were  then  full  of  them.     But  now  tliey 
are  ordinarily  found  only  in  the  hills  of  the  Khitnpur,  Danna,  and  Bakot 
^   tracts ;  also  in  Agror,  Koush,  and  Bhogaiinang. 

^B  Neither  the  Markhor  (c^ipra  megaceros)  nor  the  urial  (ovia 
^cjclnceros  )  are  fynud  in  the  district,  Ijie  latter  used  to  exist  20  years 
ago  in  the   Gandgar  range,   but  they  have  now  disappeared. 

The  rdin  or  goiTil  ( Himalayan  Cliamois  or  Nemorhoedus  goral ) 
was  cummon  all  over  Hazara  25  years  ago.  Now  tliere  are  none  left, 
except  a  very  few  in  the  low  hills  between  the  Pakhli  plain  and  the 
Kunliiir  valley,  and  stray  onea  in  other  similar  places. 

The  Musk  deer  (Moschus  mosehiferuSj  commonly  kno^vn  as  Kasturl 
and  locally  as  Bos sa  }  is  found  in  Kilgan,  and  very  occasonally  in  the 
Mianjani  range,  * 

There  are  also  numbers  of  Ibex  ( capra  Biberica^  locally  known  as 
Kil )  in  K^igan, 

The  barking  deer  ( cervulus  aureus  )  is  occasionally  met  with  iu 
tlie  hill  lorests. 

In  the  higher  part  of  the  Kagan  Valley  the  Thibet  marmot  { Arcto- 
aya  bobac)  La  found. 


Flying  squirrels   (Pteromya  inornatus^  and  perhaps  one   other 
species }  are  common  in  all  the  higher  hills. 

The  district  swarmed  ^ith  hares  (  Sdhir )  23  years  ago,  but  there 
are  only  a  few  now  left. 


r 

r   sp< 

^f  The  district  abounds  with  a  much  greater  variety  of  birds  than 
are  usually  found  in  the  Punjab.  Besides  the  commoner  birds  of  the 
country.  Rooks,  Kashmir  jackdaws,  Alpine  swifts,  swallows,  starlings, 
one  ot*  two  kinds  of  plo vet's ,  and  various  other  tribes  of  migratory 
birds,  vibit  tlie  district  in  the  cold  weather.  ThrusheSj  black-birda, 
euckoos  (Himalayan  and  Enropean ),  ouscIe^,  green  pigeons,  hilt  jays, 
three  or  four  species  of  woodpeckers,  pan-akeet«,  and  minivets  (Peri- 
crocotus  or  Mja  bird  )  abound  in  the  higher  hills.  Several  species 
of  gidls  and  kingfishers  frerpient  the  rivera,  and  the  beautiful  Paradise 
flj-cateher  ( Ichitrti^'a  Paradise)  breeds  all  over  the  centre  part  of  the 
dii^trict.  The  followiug  list  of  the  water  fowl  and  game  birds  which 
!iave  been  shot  in  the  district  will  be  interesting  to  spoi'tsmen.f 


•  A  yoQug  oao  viw  lately  brought  to  me  at  Dungagalr,  said  to  have  been  eaught 
MoBe  by.— F.  IL.  PoUock. 

t  1  bave  ^eu  Cbikor  ( Mil  or  pflillte^i  partridge  )  at  Tliandiam  ;  we  always  trifld  to 
sarc  them  frum  extiactioUt-'Fi  K.  Pollock. 
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EDglish  and  local 
names. 


The    larpfe    sand    grouse 
(Bat-tittar)       


The  common        ditto    ...    P.  Exustua 


Scientific  names. 


Pterocles  arenarius 


The  common  peacock 


Monaul  pheasant 

Laint...Male. 
Shain...  Female. 

Argus  pheasant  (Dnngir) 

PukraR  pheasant  or  Koklas 
(Bhekur) 


White-crested  Kalij  phea- 
sant 


Himalayan  snow  cock    ... 


Black     partridge   (KtUa 
tittar)  _ 


Chikor  partridge  (Koukj 
Seese«  partridge 

Grey  partridge    

Large  grey  quail  (hater) 


Hkmabkb. 


Large  Button  quail 

Button  quail        

Indian  Houb&ra  Bustard 
Small  Bustard  of  Europe 
Wild  swan  


Favo  cristatu^  Pavo     ... 

LophophoruB  Impeyanus 

Ceriomis    melanocephala 
Pucrasia  macrolopha    . . . 

Gallophasis  albocristatus 
Tetraogallas  Himalayonsis 

FrancolinuB  yulgaria     ... 

Oaccalis  Chakor 

Ammoperdix  Bonhami... 

Ortigomia  Ponticeriani^ 
Cotumiz  Communis 


Tumix  Dussumicrii 
Tumix  Sykesii 
Houbara  Macqueenii 
Otis  tetrax 
Cygnus  olar 


A  few  found  in  Lower  Hazsii : 
the  cold  weather. 

Not  very  common,  but  suppose 
to  breed  below  Haripar  m  Mi 
and  June. 

Found  in  very  small  numben  i 
secluded  parte  of  the  hiUj 
Was  formerly  much  mn 
abundant. 

Found  in  the  higher  hille,  espedalt 
in  Kdg4n  and  BhogarmaD^ 


Ditto. 


The  common  pheasant  of  thf 
Haz&ra  hills  found  at  elevatidsi 
of  from  5,000  to  9,000  feet 

Found  in  thickets  at  the  biMcf 
the  higher  hills. 

Found  in  the  K&g&n  mountwii 
near  the  snow. 


Numerous  throughout  the  low* 
hills. 

Ditto. 

OccAsionally  found  in  raTinei  nsv 
Haripur. 

Numerous  in  Lower  Hasdri. 

Visits  the  district  in  large  nnmbiR 
in  spring  and  autunm,  and  afev 
stragglers  remain  in  winter. 

(Freouently  met  with  in  Anguik 
and  September. 


Found  sparingly  in  the  winter  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  distriei 

Occasionally  visits  the  riven  in 
Lower  Hazard  in  the  cold 
weather. 


I 
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EngliRh  and  local 
names. 


Maug,  magi  or  wild  geese 

:  Mallard        Ditto 

Shoveller  duck 

Rnddy  Shield    Drake    or 
Brahminy  duck 

Gadwall  Duck      

Pintail  duck         

Wigeon     

The  common  teal 

Blue-winged  teal 

Bed-crested  pochard 

Red- headed  pochard 
White-eyed  duck 

The  tufted  duck 

Merganser  

Smew        

Large  cormorant 

The  Sesser 

The  common  crane 

The  wood  cock    

Himalayan  solitary  snipe 
The  common  snipe  (chaha) 

The  jack  snipe     

The  painted  snipe 


Scientific  name. 


Ancercinereus     or     grey 
goose,  and  A.  Indicus  or 
barred- headed     goose, 
and  perhaps  others. 

Anas  boBchas      

Spatula  clypeata 

Casarca  rutila     

Chanlelasmus     sterperus 

Dapla  acuta        

Mareca  Penelope 
Querquedula  crecca 
Querquedula  circia 
Branta  rufina      •«.. 

Aythya  Ferina 

Aythyaniroca     

Fuligula  cristata 
Mergas  castor. 
Mergellus  albellas. 

Graculus  carbo 

Graculus  sinensis 

Grus  cinerca       

Scolopax  rusticola 

Gallinago  solitaria 
G.  Scholopacinus 

G.  Gallinula       

Rynchoea  Bengalensis  . . . 


IlEMABKS. 


Visit    the    district     in    the    cold 
weather. 


>  Common  on  all  the    rivers  and 
swamps. 


Found  on  the  rivers  in  the  south  of 
the  district. 

Ditto. 

Found  on  the   rivers  in    Pakhli, 
in  Mausahra. 

Ditto, 


Occasionally  seen  in  Lower  Hazara. 

Seen   in  large    flocks    in     Lower 
Hazara. 


A  few  are  found  about  Dhamtaur 
in  winter.  In  summer  often  to 
be  seen  in  the  higher  forests, 
where  they  appear  to  breed. 


'  The  painted  snipe  is  rare.  The 
rest  are  found  in  plenty  in 
Hazara  in  the  winter. 


Attempts*  are  being  made  to  protect  the  game  birds  of  the  district 
by  inserting  a  clause  in  the  siiooting  licenses  forbidding  the  shooting 
of  these  birds  in  the  breeding  8ea;son. 
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The  principal  birds  of  the   class   Raptorcs   which  frequent  ib! 
district  are  as  follow  : — 


Black  vnlturo 

Ijargo  tawny  vulture 

Large-billed  brown  vul- 
ture. 

Common  brown  or  white- 
backed  vulture. 

White  Scavenger  vulture 

Pearded  vulture  or  Liim- 
mergeier. 

Peregrine  falcon 

ShuliLU  falcon 

Charrug  falcon 

Kestril  bawk 
Goa    hawk    ( lUz ).    male 
Jurra,  female  Baz. 


Shikra 

Golden  eagle  ( Jor ) 

Imperial  eagle 

Jjong-legged  eagle 

Crestleta  hawk  eagle 

The  spotted  hawk  eagle.. 

Common  serpent  eagle  .. 
White-tailed  Sea  ca«,'le  .. 
Long-legged  buzzard 

WUite-eyed  buzzard 
Hen  Harrier 
Maroon-backed  kite 


Otogyps  calvns 
(iyps  Fulvus 
Gyps  Indicus 

Gyps  Bengalensia. 

Neophron  perinoptenia 
(iypajtua  Barbatus 

Falco  peregrinus 
Falco  peregrin»tor 

Falco  Sacer 

Tinnunculus  alandarias 
Astur  palumbarias 


Micronisua  Padina. 
Aquila  chryaa'toa 

.    Aquila  Imperialia 

Aquila  haatata 

Niaaetua  Bonelli 

Timinietus  Nipalcnsia  . 

I  Circ«Tetu.«»  gallicua. 

i  Poliocetus  ichthyiutua  . 

!  Buteo  caneacena 

I 

I  Poliomia  tecsa 
I  Circus  cyanpua. 
1  H.-diastur  Indua. 


The  common  Pariah  kite    I  Milvus  Govinda 

Created  honey  buzzard  ...  '  Pemis  cristata. 
Kock  horned  owl  ...  |  Urrua  Bengalensia 

Indian  Scops  owl  ...  '  Kphialtes  Pennatua. 

Collared      pigmy     owlet,  I  Glanciuium  Brodicci 
called  the  widow  bird. 


Not  uncommon  in  Upijer  Haziii 
Common  in  Hazard  in  the  scmisfi. 
Seen  oceasionallj  from  Ottober  k 
April. 


Very  common  and  tmrlean. 
Common  in  the  high  hilla. 

Sometimea  seen  in  L«ower  Haziri 

Breeda  in  some  parts  of  the  <i» 
trict. 

Occaaionally  to  be  seen  in  tii 
Bouth  of  the  district. 

Very  common. 

la  not  a  native  of  the  diatiiet 
but  ia  brought  doTvn  l:m 
K^hgnr  and  sold  to  a  few  •{ 
the  leading  men  of  the  diathct 
who  keep  thetn  for  sport. 

The  female  is  worth  about  Ra.  SO, 
and  the  male  Bs.  30  to  40. 

Found     on     the     higher    peafa. 

Breeda  in  the  district . 
Very  common   in    Haa^^ra  in  tin 

autumn  and  winter  months. 
Found  at  and  above   4,(K)0  feet 

Breeds  in  the  district. 
Not  uncommon,  between  4,000  and 

5,000  feet. 
Found  at  various  elevations,  and 

breeda  in  the  district . 

Breeds  in  I^ower  Hazard. 
Common    in    Hazard   in   autumn 

and  winter. 
Common  in  spring. 


Also  a  largo  apeciea  of  thia  bird  is 
found  in  unfrequented  |>lacea. 

I  Common  near  Abbott-abad. 

Common,  from  5,000  to  9,000  feet 

I 


The  natives  of  the  district  are  poor  sportsmen.  Only  a  few  of  llie 
bettor  classes  take  any  interest  iu  .sport,  and  these  few  use  their  hawks 
uftcner  than  they  do  their  guns. 
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^  The  rewards  paid  by  Governmeni  for  the  destruction  of  wild  animals 
duritig  the  past  six  years  are  as  follow :— 


L           Tears. 

Tigett. 

Leopardi 

Beare. 

Wolvea  And 
their  cubs* 

Total. 

Eb« 

Rb, 

Rs.          ' 

Ei. 

Hi. 

1SG8-89 

,.• 

109 

453 

71 

Baa 

1SG3-70 

m 

U 

160 

22 

267 

1670^71 

•" 

2G 

Rewards  for 

beftra 

sbolUhed, 

fi 

33 

mi-n 

24 

6 

.«, 

... 

30 

1872-73 

*,* 

40 

«.. 

e 

4S 

"       lS7a-74 

16 

114 

-* 

1 

131 

Rupees  eight  is  paid  for  full-grown  animals,  and  rupees  three  or 
Be-  1  for  cubs  according  to  size, 

23-    The  priacipal  fish  of  the  district  is  the  well  known  Mahfisir, 

^j  ^  sometimes  called  the  Indian  Salmon*    It  has 

been  caught  up  to  a  size  of  61)  pounds,  and 

varies  from  that  size  to  5  pounds-    It  is  plentiful  in  the  Indus  and 

Jhelum,  and  in  the  lower  half  of  the  course  of  the  Siran  and  Harroh. 


Empire* 


CHAPTER  ir- History, 

1.    Occasional  references  to  Hazara  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ayfn 

^   ,      Akbari  (a.D.  1597),  the  Tirfkh  Farishta  (ad, 

Hazini  under  the  MogUai      ^^^j^^^  rj,^^^^^  Jehangin  (A.D.  1004^^626),  the 

Khula>st-ul-Tawartkh  fii.D.  1G95),  andtheSair- 
ul-Mutakhcrin  (A,a  1771)** 

From  the  statements  made  in  these  books  it  appears  that  under 
the  Moghal  Empire  the  Hnzftra  plain  was  attached  to  the  Attock  Gover- 
norsliip ;  that  the  Khan  pur  Ildqa,  the  Dhund  and  Karral  country, 
including  the  Rajoid  Ilnqa,  were  part  of  the  Gakkhar  chiefship,  and 
included  in  the  tract  known  as  Fatehpur  Babari  (Rawalpindi  )*,  and 
that  the  Tan^wal,  Dhamtaur,  and  Swfithi  country  were  known  as  Sarkar 
Pakhli,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  Kashmir  Province.  A  family  of 
Turks  ai-e  described  in  the  Tuzak  JehEingiri  as  the  Zammdars  of  the 
"  PakkU  SarMr  f^  the  Emperor  Jeh^ngfr  writes  that  they  call  them- 

*  For  an  interesting  ^{»)utit  of  mtne  of  the  older  baUads  and  legenda  of  the  difitiict 
B(^.  a.  paper  contributed  b;  Major  James  Abbott  in  tbe  Asiatic  Society's  Frt>ceediQ^H  uf 

I 
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selves  "  Karlaghs, "  and  say  that  they  came  to  India  with  Tiroarlane 
(a.d.  1300),  and  were  left  by  him  or  located  themselves  in  Pakhlioi 
hi.  return  to  Central  Asia. 

2.     During  the  decline  of  the  Moghal    dynasty,  changes  of  great 

•.    ,.        ,  ^,     ,r    1  1     importance  took  place  in  the  political  constito- 

Decline    of    the    Mophal      ^.   ^      .,    ,       .  *  .      i     ,  S   .      TT       \-\     )  , 

Empire  in  the  first  half  of     tion  ot  tlie  tracts  now  mcluded  m  the    Hazan 

the  18th  century,    and  the     District.     Thcse  changes  arose  mainly  from  two 

changes  which  then  took     eausos,— the    decay  of  the  vitality  of  the  oM 

familios,  and  the  mcreasmg  aggressiveneas  of 

the  Aftihtin  races. 


'o' 


At  the  heprinning  of  the  18th  contnry  a  Saiad,  named  Jahtl  BiU, 
collected  a  heterogeneous  following  in  the  Swat  valley  west  of  the  Indus, 
and,  evicting  the  Turks,  appropriated  the  country  now  hold  by  the  Crs- 
Indus  Swathis.  Similarly  about  the  same  time,  the  Tanaolis  crossed  over 
from  their  original  country  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  appro- 
priated the  tracts  in  Hazdra  now  known  as  Tanawal.  The  Jmluns,  i 
tribe  associatod  with  the  Afghans,  but  not  themselves  of  Afghan  origin, 
appropriate*!  the  old  Turk  rights  in  the  country  round  Dhamtatir.  The 
Karriils  and  Dhiinds  bc?gan  to  a^sscrt  to  themselves  some  indcpcndeDce 
of  the  Gakkhars,  and  in  the  Hazara  plain  the  Turins  entirely  stamped 
out  a  largo  portion  of  the  rights  of  the  older  Gujar  families  ;  while  the 
Utmduznis,  called  across  the  Indus  to  Tarbela  by  the  remaining  Oujan 
in  order  to  strengthen  their  position,  appropriated,  under  pretence  of 
mortgages  and  sales,  a  large  portion  of  the  lauds  of  those  who  had 
called  in  their  aid. 

All  these  events  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  or 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  total  absence  of  all  written 
records,  it  is  impossible  to  place  them  in  their  correct  order,  or  to  des- 
cribe exactly  how  they  came  about.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  repeat  in 
this  place  the  exaggerated  traditions  of  each  tribe.  A  study  of  what 
is  now  going  on  iu  portions  of  the  independent  hill  country  west  and 
north  of  Hazdrd,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  status  now  existing 
in  Haz^r^,  is  very  suggestive  of  the  course  of  affairs  which  probaWj 
precipitated  these  changes.  A  weak  family  or  tribe  find  its  territory 
the  subject  of  harassing  demands  and  attacks  from  some  poor  but 
braver  tribe  in  its  neighbourhood ;  unable  to  defend  its  territory 
unaided,  it  calls  in  its  neighbours  to  help  it.  To  these  it  gives  land  ia 
payment  for  their  arms ;  these  lands  are  given  and  received  on  a  service 
tenure  subordinate  to  the  old  lords.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  old 
lords  of  the  land  become  more  effete,  their  manlier  retainers  more 
numerousand  exacting  in  their  demands ;  and  so  gradually  the  old  families 
are  entirely  supplanted.  The  almost  anrrchical  state  of  the  empire 
during  the  firet  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  must  have  offered  great 
temptations  and  facilities  for  the  supplanting  of  the  weaker  families  of 
zamindars  by  their  more  aggressive  brethren  from  Trans-Indus.  In 
fact  these  tribes  were  only  doing  each  on  their  own  small  scale  what 
N^dir  Shah  and  Ahmad  Shah  did  on  a  larger  scale. 
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3.    Nadir  Shah  invaded  India  in  1738,  and  when  leaving  it  in 
,    ,,    _,      ,  .     1739  after  the  sack  of  Delhi,  extorted  a  treaty 
Empire,  a.d.  iTfi^  to  1^20.      '^om  the   Moghai  ttnperor,  ceaing  to   him  all 
the  country  wti.'st  of  the  Indus. 

In  1743  Ahmad  Shah  Dour^ni,  hi  a  successor,  again  invaded  the 
Punjab*  and  ill  1752  tlie  Punjab,  including  liaahniir,  was  ceded  to  him. 
It  is  probable  thiit  tbe  succeeding  years  of  Abiuad  Shai/s  rtngn  baw 
some  littlti  tirm  admin iatration  and  order  iu  Hazara.  But  it  was  not  to 
the  intereist  of  the  Kabul  Emperors  to  exact  mueh  revenue  from  Ilazai'd. 
They  were  ablu,  as  occasion  needed,  to  draw  good  soldiers  from  the 
district ;  the  Tarkheli,  Turin,  and  Gakkhar  chiefs  were  always  ready  to 
follow  tlicm  to  the  iield.  And  one  of  the  best  roads  to  tije  rich  dis- 
tricts of  Kasluair  lay  through  the  centre  of  Hassiira,  So  they  gave  the 
chiefs  large  allowances,  and  were  content  with  whatever  little  cAhq 
remained  over  to  them, 

Tlie  north  of  the  district  they  managed  through  the  Swathi  chief, 
the  Tanaw^al,  Karral,  and  Gakkbar  hills  thrun^h  tlu-ir  respective  chiefs, 
and  the  Ha^ara  plain  through  the  Xarddrs  of  Attock  or  the  Turin 
chief,  Najibulla  Khan. 

But  by  tlie  begin uitig  of  the  19th  century  the  Donrani  rule  had 
become  very  weak,  and  Hazani  proportionately  unruly.  This  was  indeed 
atuattcrof  smallcunceru  lo  the  iJouraui  rulers  and  their  deputei.1  governorj^ 
in  Kasbuiir.  In  tiieir  journeys  between  Peshiiwar  and  Kashmir  they 
were  accompanied  by  iorces  much  stronger  than  any  of  the  Hazara 
people  could  resist.  Collecting  .sncli  arrears  of  revoijue  as  they  cool  J 
conveniently  extort  on  their  road  through  the  district,  the  Douraui  rulers 
were  content  to  forget  it  as  soon  as  tliey  were  out  of  it  If  tlieir  faces 
were  act  towards  the  rich  vale  of  Kashmir,  it  was  lost  time  to  loiter  on 
the  road.  If  they  were  returning  homewards  towards  Afghanitstan 
Proper,  their  hearts  were  still  less  inclined  to  linger  in  so  profit  lees  a 
tract  as  HM^anu  In  those  days  there  were  none  of  tliose  settled  and 
peaceful  iuduences  which  have  given  to  Hivzara  its  present  prosperity. 

It  is  probable  that  the  anarchy  which  grew  up  under  such  a  state 
of  aftairs  was  as  profitless  to  the  people  at  large  as  it  was  to  tlieir 
Df^urani  rulers.  A  few  of  the  chiefs  of  the  day  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
as  earning  the  gratitude  of  their  people  j  such  were  Jafir  Kluiu,  the 
chief  of  tbe  Kbiinpur  Gakkhars  from  AD.  1789  to  1801;  Ahmad  Alt 
Khan,  who  was  chief  of  the  Fallal  Tanaolis  from  A.D.  1812  to  1810; 
Najibulia  KhAn,  the  Turin  chief,  who  vigorously  governed  the  greater 
part  of  tlio  Hazdni  plain  during  the  latter  half  of  tbe  18th  century  up  to 
his  death  in  A.D.  1709,  and  his  w^idow  Bani  Begaju,  and  her  retainer  * 
Mokaddam  Musharraf,  who  Mlled  NajibuUa  Khan's  place  between  that 
date  and  the  commencement  of  ihe  Sikh  rule. 

But  the  main  facts  that  can  be  gathered  up  in  a  general  review  of  the 
state  of  the  district  during  tbe  tirst  20  years  of  the  19th  century; — tlti 
chief  of  Anib  despoiling  his  Indwal  fellow-clansmen  of  their  rigbts  in  tlie 
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soil ;  two  chiefs  of  the  Pall^l  Tanaulis  murdered  in  a  contest  for  the  diii 
ship;  Agror  at  the  mercy  of  raids,  both  from  the  Tanaulis  and  the  Patbiai, 
the  Swathis  and  Jiidiins  at  issue  about  their  boundaries  ;  the  Dilaiab 
pushed  by  the  Jiiduns  out  of  their  "  wir^sat"  in  Bagra  ;  of  the  two  hetf 
of  the  Turk  family,  one  murdered  by  his  fellow;  much  the  same  tian 
impending  between  the  Karral  chiefs ;  and  the  Tarkhelis  and  otk 
Utmdnzais  held  in  check  only  by  the  prowess  of  M(k  iddam  Musbantf> 
all  these  facts  bespeak  equally  the  complete  absence  of  any  goverDii{ 
control  on  the  part  of  the  Dourani  rulers,  and  the  unfitness  of  the  HuM 
people  and  chiefs  to  use  aright  the  liberty  which  they  for  the  tia 
enjoyed. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Dounini  Government  of  Haz^r&  is  wa4 
recording,  as  showing  the  pass  to  which  afiairs  had  come.  The  Goveraf 
of  Attock  in  A.D.  1803  sent  one  of  the  Kazis  of  Chach  to  collect  th 
revenue  of  the  Hazara  plain.  He  encamped  at  Sikandarpur,  Mf 
which  the  Haripur  town  now  stands  ;  but  the  Turin  family,  under  tk 
leadership  of  their  retainer,  Mokaddam  Musharraf,  after  some  parleyii| 
and  pretence  of  meeting  his  orders,  made  a  night  attack  on  his  ail 
and  killed  him ;  such  of  his  followers  as  were  able  to  escape  fled  m 
to  Attock. 

4.  The  Sikh  rule  in  Hazara  commenced  in  the    year  A.D.  18M 

Commencement  of  Sikh  (^^^^^  y^'^^f  ^fter  Rnnjit  Singh  had  first  assertel 
rule  in  Hazara,  A.D.  1818,  his  independence  of  the  Kabul  Empire,  and  8ei« 
8ambat  1875.  years  after  he  had  seized  Attock). 

Hdshim  Khdn,  Turk,  of  Mdnakrai,  had  murdered  his  fellow-chiefUii 
Kamdl  Khdn.  The  latter's  cause  was  espoused  by  the  Turin  chief 
Muhammad  Khdn,  and  to  save  himself  Hiishim  Khan  betrayed  his  countiT 
to  the  Sikhs.  At  liis  invitation  Makkhan  Singh,  the  Sikh  Governor  i 
Rawalpindi,  invaded  the  Hazard  plain  with  500  Sowars,  built  a  fort  •» 
Sarai  Sdlih,  and  levied  a  Nazrdnah  from  the  Hazara  plain. 

5.  In  the  succeeding  year  Mahdrdjah  Ranjit  Singh  annexed  Kasb- 

mir.  Makkhan  Singh  appears  on  the  strength  of 
A.D.  1819,  Sambat  1876.      j^.^  master's  successes  to  have  pressed  the  Turii 

chief  for  revenue.     The  result  was  a  gathering  of  the  Hazdra  people 
b  1 1877         ^^  attack  the  Sikh  Governor  and  a  fight  at  Shak 
^'^*        '  Muhammad,   on   the  Dor,  in  which  Makkhan 

Singh  was  slain.  The  next  day  his  force  abandoned  the  Sarai  Salih 
Fort^  and  marched  back  to  Attock.  The  Governor  of  Attock,  Hukma 
Singh  Chimni,  marched  out  to  punish  the  rebels;  but  after  some  skir- 
mishing at  Mota  and  Sultanpur,  on  the  Harroh,  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  his  force  was  too  weak  for  the  purpose,  marched  back  to  Attock, 
and  wrote  to  Lahore  for  reinforcements.  From  Lahore  Diwiin  R^mdifl 
and  Colonel  Ili,hi  Bakhsh  were  sent  with  reinforcements ;  part  of  Haz^ 
submitted,  but  the  Turin  chief,  Muhammad  Kh^ui,  the  Saidkh^nis,  and 
Mishwdnis,  opposed  the  Sikh  Governor  at  Nara  at  the  foot  of  the 
Gandgar  range.  The  Diwdn  attacked  them  unwarily,  was  defeated, 
And  himself  slaiiu 
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6.    The  Mah^r^jah  then  &Qiit  Sardar  Amar  Singh  M^jithifl  to  govern 

Haziiri,     Up  io  this  time   Upper  Hazam  (the 

Amar  Singh  M*;ithii  am.     s.^atlii  and  Tanawal  country)  was  still  governed 

from    Kaslanir,      The  rev^enue  of  the  Swathi 


m2l,  a«mUt.  1876. 


juntry  waa  paid  to  the  Kashmir  (Jovernor  by  the  Swathi  rhief,  but 
probably  very  little  was  sent  to  Kashmir  by  him.  The  Tanawal  country, 
ponder  its  chiefs  Painda  Kh^u,  of  Anib,  and  Nawab  Khan  now  of  Shingri, 
Lpaid  nothing,  and  was  practically  in  rebellion,  but  nevertheless  lb& 
?kashmir  Governor  was  able  to  send  troojis  under  Sirdnr  Bhawdnidds, 
ifcnd  to  build  two  forts  at  Galli  (Shergarh  Pass)  and  at  Darband,  on  the 
~  id  us,  leaving  troops  in  them.  The  JaduuR,  Dhunds,  and  Karrals  also 
id  no  revcuue  to  any  one^  and  the  Gakkhars  held  the  Khan  pur 
l&injagm 

When  Amar  Singh  arrived  in  Hazar^»  he  found  a  party  among 
e  chiefs  willing  to  side  with  hirn.  The  Turin  chief,  Maliomed  Khan, 
ilated  hy  hia  success' in  resisting  the  Sikh  authority,  had  behaved  in  an 
overhead og  way  to  his  fellow-chiefSj  and  had  thereby  estranged  an 
ififlueotiiil  party  from  his  side.  Among  otliers  so  estranged  was  his  old 
retainer,  Mokaddam  Musharraf  Amnr  Singh  was  a  brave  soldier,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  good  politician,  and  he  won  the  principal  men  to 
bis  side  by  his  kintl  treat mejit  of  them.  Even  Mahomed  Khan  for  the 
time  dissembled  and  made  terras  with  the  Sardsir,  Affairs  thus  began 
to  go  well,  and  Amar  Singh  was  able  to  collect  the  ohl  Dour^ni  revenue 
and  Na^rdna  fmm  the  Mazarii  plain.  But  lie  was  induced  to  attack  the 
Karrai  chief,  Hasn  All  Kliiin,  at  Ndgri  Makol,  in  the  Nara  ilatjfi  j  his  attack 
was  successful,  and  he  burnt  and  plundered  the  villages,  hut  he  allowed 
bis  force  to  retreat  carelessly  and  in  disorder,  himself  staying  behind  it, 
whereon  the  Karnils  fell  on  his  rear  guard,  cut  them  off,  and  slew  them, 
Jlmar  Sigh  himself  being  among  those  killed.  The  Samuudar  Kata,  at 
^e  head  of  the  Harroh  river,  was  the  acene  of  this  disaster, 

^r     7.     Maharajah  Ranjit  Singh   thereon  sent  Mdl   Sadda   Kour  and 
P         .  «  ,,    -  J        Kaur  Sher  Singh,  with  reinforcement  of   troops 

ko'^fsuSg^r  "*"'       ^"^1  ?«tl!.ry.    tu   Hazara.     Tl.ey    teviscd   the 
I  Nazranas  payable   by  the  chiefs,  and  built   the 

[•Tarbela  Fort     Mdi  Sadda  Kour  also   went   through   the  ceremony   of 
^opting  tlie  Turin  chief,  Mahomed  Khan,  as  her  son. 


8.     But  events  of  great  importance  to  Hazard  were  now  impending. 
The  MaharAjah  had   summoned  Sinlar  Harri 

Sinjffl,!  S^g^r      Sin^^'i  ^^'al^™.  the  Governor  of  Ka«l,nnr  to  givo 

an  account  of  his  charge.  He  marched  by 
I  Muisaifarabad  and  Pakhli  with  7,000  foot  soldiers.  When  he  reached 
IMangal  he  found  that  a  laige  number  of  the  Jadiins  and  Tanaolis,  esti- 
xnated  at  not  less  than  25,UO0  men,  instigated  by  Mahomed  Khdn,  the 
Turin  chief,  bad  collected  there  to  oppose  bis  passage.  He  first  parleyed 
with  them,  asking  only  for  a  free  pajssage,  but  they  demanded  a  toll  on 
3iU  the  Kashmir  goods  and  treasure  he  was  taking  with  him.  The  result 
rwaa  a  battle  ;  and  Sardar  HaiTi  Si  ugh  defeated  his  opponents  with  a  loss 
\to  them  of  2,000  men,  and  the  Jadiins  to  save  their  villages  paid  down 
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a  fine  of  Rs.  5^  per  house.  Harri  Singh  then  built  a  fort  at  Nawa^ 
garrisoned  it,  and  went  on  to  Lower  Hazard.  The  Turia  chief,  MahoBei 
Khan,  fled  to  the  Srikot  liills.  His  relation,  Bostan  Khdn,  came  into  tli 
Sikh  camp,  and  was  taken  by  Harri  Singh  to  Lahore.  The  Mithar^ 
partly  pleased  with  the  treasure  and  presents  brought  from  Kastun^ 
and  partly  to  reward  his  lieutenant  for  the  Mangal  victory,  excused  Bxi 
Singh  from  rendering  any  jiccounts  of  his  Kashmir  charge,  and  i 
him  Governor  of  all  Hazdrd. 

In  spite  of  the  persistent  misconduct  of  the  Turin  chief,  IfahoiMl 
Khdn,  he  was  a  few  months  later  received  by  the  Maharajah  at  LnhoR^ 
and  a  jagir  of  Rs.  20,000  conferred  on  him. 

Matters  were  little  improved  during  the  next  two  years.    The  SUi 
always  won  a  tight  in  the  plains,  and    as  i» 
Sambat    1879-80      a.d.     larly  displayed   an    incapacity    for   fio-htinf  il 
1822.2S.    Renewed    distur-      xi     "^  i  -ii       "^  t       i^oo    *i  "^^      ,^1! 

banccs:  punishment  inflcled      the    hllls.       In    \h'>2    thoy   WOU    a    hard  figH 
by  Sardir  Harri  Singh.  at   San   under  the  Gnndgar  range,  and  wen 

defeated  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  Srihl 
hills.  Harri  Singh  then  commenced  to  build  the  Uaripur  fortun 
town  at  the  advice  of  Mokaddam  Musharraf.  He  was  called  awaj  ti 
the  Derajat  at  the  beginning  of  A.D.  182*J ;  as  soon  as  his  back  w« 
turned,  the  Turin  chief  picked  a  quarrel  with  Harri  Singl/s  depotf, " 
raised  the  country,  and  beleaguered  the  new  town  and  fort  of  Hariput 
Some  delay  occurred  in  the  arrival  of  reinfurcements,  and  the  distm^ 
bances  spread  to  the  north  of  Hazara.  The  Tanaolis  stormed  the  Darhml 
Fort,  and  the  Swathis  stormed  the  Shiukidri  Fort,  killing  the  garrifioni 
in  both  instances.  The  Swathis  aggravated  their  conduct  by  seizing* 
number  of  young  Hindu  women  and  sending  them  off  to  Tikri  and 
Nandihdr,  where  they  married  them  by  force  to  their  own  people 
(Mahomedans) .  The  Nawashahr  Fort  was  barely  able  to  hold  <Mit 
till  Sirdar  Harri  Singh,  who  had  hurriedly  returned  to  Hazard,  relieved 
it,  and  defeated  the  besieging  Jdddus  with  much  slaughter. 

Harri  Singh  then  moved  on  to  Mansahra,  and  built  the  fort  them 
Watching  his  opportunity,  he  made  a  sudden  raid  on  Agror,  Tikri,  and 
Nandih^ir,  where  the  Pakhli  Swathis  had  sent  their  families.  He 
marched  through  Agror,  Tikri,  and  Koush  with  only  500  Sowers,  driving 
the  Swdthis  before  him  with  slaughter,  and  seizing  their  women.  He 
returned  by  the  Koush  glen  to  Shinkiari,  which  he  reached  seven  daj8 
after  he  had  started,  carrying  1,000  Swathi  women  and  children  with  him. 
He  exchanged  most  of  his  captives  for  the  Hindu  women,  whom  the 
Swathis  held  in  captivity.  Having  repaired  and  rcgarrisoned  the 
Shinkiari  and  Galli  (Shergarh^  forts,  and  having  fully  provisioned  thera, 
he  returned  to  Mansahra.  His  next  move  was  to  attack  Sarbuland 
Khan,  the  chief  of  Pallal  Tandwal,  and  burn  his  village  at  Shingri 
Sarbuland  Khdn  retaliated  by  closing  the  passes  through  Tandwal  to 
Northern  Haziira,  but  Sirdar  Harri  Singh  surprised  him  on  the  range 
above  Darwaza,  near  where  "  Banda  Lohdrdn  "  now  stands,  and  defeated 
him  after  a  hard  fight,  killing  his  eldest  son,  Sher  Mahomed,  with  his 
own  hand.  The  principal  men  concerned  then  fled  to  Srikot,  where 
Muhammad  Khdn,  the  Turin  chief,  already  was. 
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Srikot. 


reduction 


10.  In  Assu  (October)  of  the  following  year  Sirdar  Hani  Singh 
doteiTniDed   to   ipake   an    attompt   to    reduce 

imbat  1881 1  A.n,  1S24.     Srikot,  a.s  it  harboured  all  the  chiefs  and  others 

who  had  set  hi^  authority  at  defiance.     But  hia 

force  lie  cms  to  have  had  little  heart  for  the  task, 

^"^nd  the  Sikh  troops  were  defeated    a  second  time  by  the   Saidkhanis 

Bfibod    MishwaniH   at    Nara  at    the   mouth    of   tlte    pass   leading  up  to 

^rikot,  th<jir  leader,  Hai^i  Singh,  himself  barely  eacapiug  with  his  life. 

She  Sikh  losses  are  stated  to  have  been  500  men  out  of  8,000,  the  total 
rn^ki  brought  into  the  field. 
■  It  was  reported  for  some  days  after  this  tliat  Sirdar  Harri  Singh 
had  been  killed, — an  impression  which  he  only  succeeded  in  removing, 
when  having  recovered  from  his  wounds,  be  suddenly  surprised  Bagra> 
where  a  number  of  rebels  had  collected,  and  put  to  the  sword  every 
armed  man  lie  found  there» 

Meantime  the  Mahfirajah,  alarmed  at  the  news  of  Harri  Singh's 
defeat,  hastened  up  to  Ha^^iirit  with  large  reinforcements.  -Arrived 
tlicre,  he  summonetl  all  the  chiefs  and  leading  men  who  had  taken 
refu  ge  a  t  S  ri  k  0 1 ,  1  be  T  u  ri  n  cb  i  c  f ,  M  ah  ( nn  e  d  Kb  an ,  S  A!  ih  M  abomed 
the  Mishvvaui  chief,  and  Snrbuland  the  chief  of  tbePalhil  Tanaulis,  were 
tlie  only  ones  who  answered  his  summons.  He  then  attacked  theSrikot 
bilk  at  a  number  of  different  pmuts  simultaneously,  driving  all  opposi* 
tion  easily  before  him,  stayed  two  nights  at  Srikot,  and  then  marched 
to  Turbek-  While  there  he  forded  the  Indus  with  bis  cavalry,  and 
burnt  Kbabbnl  and  Kya.  At  the  same  time  Painda  Kh^n,  of  Anib, 
sent  his  sou  Jahandad  to  make  bis  submission  to  the  Mahaiajah,  who 
then  marched  t»ack  vid  Yuaafzai  and  Kala-ke-Sard.i,  taking  Mubaxomad 
Kh^n,  the  Tiuin  chief,  as  a  prisoner  witli  him. 

The  subjection  of  the  Srikut  hills  was  clenched  by  the  building  of 
a  fort  at  Srikot,  which  Harri  Singh  garrisoned  with  500  soldiers. 

11.  The  Sirdar  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Keduetion  ©f  the  Karrdl     Karrdl  hilla  ;  he  sent  one  column  under  Maha 

hUh.  Singh,  vid  Bagra,  up  the  Nihin  valley,  and  him- 

self led  nnotlier  cohimn  by  way  of  the  Cbaihr  bill  to  Sajkot.  The 
chief,  Haj^u  AH  Khan,  submitted  without  fighting.  Harri  Singh  gave  him 
Nagri  Mi*kol  and  other  villages  a*]joining  it  in  jagir,  and  built  the 
Nam  fort  to  secure  his  own  hold  on  the  Karral  country* 

He  then  appointed  Sirdar  Maha  Singh  his  Deputy  Governor,  gave 
him  200  SowdrK  and  1,000  footmen  in  addition  to  the  garrisons  of  the 
forts,  and  himself  left  for  Lahore. 

12.  He  had  not  been  long  gone  before  Bostan  Khan  Turin,  the 
i      ifi*iB  S    b  1 1881      iicphew  of  the  Turin  chief,  who  w^af3  inj)riaon  at 


Rene  we «)  diFtnrbanceB* 
Execution  of  tlio  Turin 
cbi«f  aiid  other  prmcipal 
men. 


Lahore,  though  enjoying  a  j%ir  of  Rs.  1,000 
per  annum,  raised  a  new  disturbance  in  the 
Srikot  bills.  The  Sikh  Fort  there  was  invest- 
ed, and  Sirdar  Harri  Singh  returned  to  Ha2ai^ 
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to  quell  this  new  outbreak.  This  he  did  with  little  difficulty  witkfc 
aid  of  some  regular  troops  who  were  passing  up  to  Peshawar.  Biiti 
Sikh  leaders,  advised  by  Mokaddam  Musharraf}*,  bad  now  made  op  M 
minds  what  to  do.  Sirddr  Harri  Singh,  before  leaving  Lahore,  hadw 
Rs  55,U00  to  the  Mahanijah  for  the  person  of  Muhammad  Kh&n,  theTaki 
chief;  he  also  caused  BostJin  Khan  Turin,  Muhammad  Kh^  Turm  fiAi 
of  the  present  Painda  Kh;in  of  Tilokar,  Jalal  Khan  the  DilazA  diUi{ 
the  two  principal  Mishwani  Malliks,  and  Sheikha  J&dun,  to  be  sudddb 
seized  in  Hiiz^ni  The  Turin  chief,  Mahomed  Kh4n,  he  poisoned  wii 
salt  in  the  Kallar  Fort  in  the  Kh^tar  country  ;  and  under  his  oidenlUi 
Singh  blew  the  others  away  from  guns.  It  was  the  old  Roman  poliej  i 
cutting  otf  the  poppy  heads.  The  55,000  rupees  which  Hiuri  Singh  pii 
to  the  Mahdriijah  for  leave  to  work  his  will  on  Muhammad  Khan,  k 
recovered  by  levying  Rs.  2i  per  house  on  all  Hazara,  the  PaBI 
country  included  ;  the  levy  by  the  way  yielded  him  a  profit  of  Rs.  9,001 
on  the  transaction.* 

13.  Harri  Singh  also  ordered  the  eviction  of  the  Mishwfinis  fan 
Severe  treatment  of  the     the  Snkot  hills,    which  was  carried  out  to  <k 

MiBhwanifl,  and  ita  results.  letter,  and  rigorously  enforced  for  five  yeais.!!! 
Mishwdnis  during  this  time  suffering  great  distress,  and  living  Ta» 
Indus  wherever  they  could  get  shelter. 

About  A.D.  1830  they  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Sirddr  to  allow  tboi 
to  return,  and  gave  the  Sikhs  no  more  trouble  till  the  year  1846,  C¥» 
serving  in  the  field  with  the  Sikh  troops  in  Hazdrd  and  its  vidnttj 
when  called  out  by  the  Governors. 

14.  These  events  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  present  limib 
Limits  of  Sikh  rule  in      ofHazara  with  three  exceptions — the  Ohakkhtf 

Hazara  at  this  time.  territory  ( Ilaqa  Khanpiir ),  the  Dhiind  territoiy 

(Ildqas  Dana  and  Bakot ),  and  Kagdn,  which  w^as  then  administeiei 
from  Srinaggar.  The  Sikh  Forts  were  established  all  over  the  oomitij, 
not  excepting  the  tract  which  now  constitutes  the  Cis-Iudus  tenitoi; 
of  the  Nawdb  of  Amb. 

15.  The  events  of  the  next  three  years  are  not  of  importanes; 
Sambat     1882-84,    A.D.     Hazard  was  comparatively  quiet.    The  only  difr 

1825-27.  turbances  with  which  the  Sikhs  had  to  deal  wen 

confined  to  the  north-west  part  of  Hazara,  on  the  banks  and  in  tin 
vicinity  of  the  Indus.  There  Painda  Kh^n  kept  up  from  the  Bahingit 
range  and  from  the  country  west  of  the  Indus  a  sort  of  guerilla  war&ie 
which  haiTassed  the  garrisons  in  the  Sikh  forts. 

16.  In  A.D.  1828  Sardfir  Harri  Singh  attacked  Muzafiarabad  il 
Sambat  1886,  A.p.  1828.     the  request  of  the  Kashmir  Governor,  but  the 

lon^^^nTKhm^  S^l  latter  not  supporting  him,  he  withdrew,  levy- 
Ahmad.  ing  from  the  Bamba  chief  a  fine  of  Rs.  4,000. 

*  Total  levied  Rs.  64,000,  at  24  per  house,  say  26,000  houses,  the  population  irf 
which,  at  5  souls  per  house,  would  be  1,30,000.  Priests,  Saids,  Fakirs,  widows,  and  orphaai 
were  exempted  from  the  tax.  AUowing  for  these  classes  and  for  imperfect  oollectiont, 
the  levy  indicates  that  the  population  of  Haxara  at  that  time  was  about  1,75,000  miilt! 
The  levy  did  not  include  the  Box,  Dhund,  and  Khinpur  hills,  nor  the  northern  glena  cf 
the  Mansahra  TahsH. 


<^biiii»iciii  of  I'aiuda  Khim. 
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On  his  way  hack  tlio  SwMii  chief  fruitlessly  opposed  liis  passage  of  the 
Kiinliar,  and  Harri  Singh,  putting  a  Thitna  of  ^OO  men  mto  the  chiefs 
bouse  at  Garhi  Hnliiliulla,  went  on  to  Mansahra.  The  Swithi  and 
Bamba  chief?;  turned  the  detaehment  out  of  Gahri  Hal>ibnlla  as  soon 
ms  th«  Sardar's  liack  was  turned.  AiTived  at  SJan^sahra,  more  important 
business  commanded  the  Sikh  Governor's  attention*  The  followers  of 
Khalifa  Said  Ahmad  had  crossed  over  from  Yu.safzai,  and  invested  tho 
Tarbela  Fort.  Having  relieved  that,  lie  turned  hack  and  attacked  & 
^letachment  of  Hindustjinis  under  tlie  KhjilJfa's  neidiew,  Ahmad  AU  Shah, 
who  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  plain  south  of  the  Bahingm  hill  at 
Phulra,  on  the  right  batik  of  tlic  Sirnn.  Ahmad  Ali  Shph  had  some  CO 
Hkidustsinrs  and  2,000  Hazanl  men  with  him  (  principally  Tanaulia  )« 
The  latter  fled  at  the  Vieginniiig  of  the  battle,  and  Ahmad  Ali  Shah 
aad  hm  Hindustanis  were  cut  up  to  a  man. 

17.  Paiuda  Khan  was  now  80  hard  pushed  between  the  Sikhs  in 
Hazani,  and  the  influence  of  Khalifa  Said 
Ahmad  in  Yui^fy/ii,  that  he  tried  to  mend 
matters  by  submitting  to  the  Khalifa,     The 

result  wa,^  only  to  lower  lii^  position  still  further;  his  brother,  Madad 
Kh^in^  and  Nawab  Khan  (  now  the  Shingii  Jiigirddr ),  both  of  them  his 
worst  rivals,  beiug  then  chief  men  in  the  Khalifa's  camp.  So  he  left 
his  country  for  tJi*i  time,  seeking  a  refuge  in  the  distant  Swathi  tracts 
Cis-Indus.  At  last  he  went  to  the  Agror  chief,  and  while  there  sent 
liis  son,  JahandSd,  to  Karri  Singh  at  Sfansalira,  begging  his  help.  This 
Hairi  Singh  gave  him  ;  he  drove  the  Hindustanis  out  of  the  forta 
which  they  had  established  in  Painda  Khan  s  absence  in  his  country 
Cis-Indus,  and  made  the  cotintry  over  to  Painda  Khan  again.  In 
return  Painda  Kh^ln  ga^  his  son  Jahundfid  as  a  hostage  to  the  Sikh 
Governor,  who  took  him  with  him  to  Lahore. 

18.  Shortly  aftei'wards  the  Yusafz^i  people  rose  against  Khalifa 
HecovetH  hm Trans^n fills     Said  Ahmad  and  his  followers  ;and  the  Khalifa, 

isountTy.  (uidftgftiii  qti^rreb  witli  SO  many  of  his  followeig  as  escaped,  fled 
Willi  the  tsikhe,  ^         to  Tikri  and   Nandihdr,  Cis-Indus.     Painda 

Khitn  at  the  same  time  recovered  his  Amb  territory;  Trans-Indus,  which 
the  Hindustanis  had  deserted  in  their  flight*  He  also  again  seized  the 
Sikh  forts  at  KadirabM  and  KirpiJian,  thus  commencing  a  new 
quarrel  with  the  Siklis,  of  which  the  main  provoking  cause  seems  to 
have  been  the  enmity  which  existed  between  him  and  MahaSinghj  the 
deputy  of  Sirddr  Harri  Singh. 

19.  Meantime  the  Hindustanis  wore  raising  fresh  trouble  in  tlie 
j^ftmb-it  ISS7,  A.u,  1830,     north  of  Hazfira  j  they  had  su  weeded  in  mak- 

Defeat^  af  the  Hiatliatania  ing  themselves  mastei-s  of  the  Koush  and  Bho- 
9k  Bilakut.  gaimang   glens,  and  also  of  tlie  valley   of  the 

Kunhdr  as  far  down  as  Bahikot,  the  Swath  is  and  Kdgiln  JSaiuds  siding 
wiib  them  out  of  opposition  to  the  Sikha  Being,  however,  promptly  met 
by  a  force  under  Kour  Sher  Singh  nnd  the  Swathis,  most  of  them  being 
only  half*hearted  in  the  Hindustani  cause,  they  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  at  Diilsikot,  and  their  leader,  Khalifi  Said  Ahmad,  slain* 
8uch  as  escaped  returned  to  India  via  Kjlhul  and  Shikiirpur, 

K 
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20.     To  make  a  short  digression,  it  was  two  or  three  jean  ibl 

this  that  a  smaller  band  of  Hindustanis,  edlkaX 

fbelihTdusUnis^rTik^^^        ^^g   again  at  Sithdna,    were    nsed  by  PfiAl 

Kh^n  in  the  evicting  of  the  Agror  diief  im\ 
his  territory.  They  were  next  called  on  to  Tikri  by  the  father  of  tkl 
present  Ghufar  Khc4n,  of  Tnmd,  to  help  him  against  the  Daishi  SwittAl 
Arrived  there,  they  spread  their  influence  into  Nandihdr  and  Alltt,hl| 
in  a  short  time  they  made  themselves  so  disliked  by  their  OYerbeaiiii|| 
conduct  and  oppressive  demands  that  the  Swiithis  begged  Painda  'EHkl 
to  rid  the  country  of  them.  He  made  a  pretence  of  planning  an  Muk] 
on  Yusafzai,  and  sent  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Hindustanis  tobd^l 
him.  When  they  arrived  at  Amb,  Trans-Indus,  he  took  all  the  boiAi 
back  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  obliged  the  Hindustanis  to  mib 
their  way  back  to  their  old  abode  at  Sith^a. 

21.     At  the  close  of  this  year  the  Mahfirtljdh,  being  on  his  wayti 

Peshawar,  sent  a  Vakil  to  Painda  Kh&n,  in?itii{ 

Sambat  1887,  A.D.  1830.     him  to  his  camp  with  a  view  to  the  settlemol 

Painda  KWn.  ^^f   ^j^^   continued   disturbances  between  hia 

and  the  Sikh  Governors  of  Hazard.   But  Paiiuh 

Khftn  seized  the  Vakil,  and  sent  word  that  ho  would  keep  him  till  hii 

son  Jahiindad  was  released.     This  bold  stroke  succeeded,  and  Jahindtf 

Khdn  was  sent  back  to  Painda  Khan  by  Sardfir  Hani  Singh's  oider. 

After  this  Painda   Khfin  neither  himself  came  in   to    any  Skk 
Governor,  nor  did  he  ever  again  send  his  son  to  them. 

22.  In  the  year  following  Sirddr  Harri  Singh  evicted  the  Oakkhar 
Sambat  1888.  a.d.  1831.       chiefs  from  the  Khdnpur  iWqa,  on  the  plea  iiaX 

Re<luction  of  the  Khanpur  their  Nazranah  was  in  arrears,  and,  building  i 
Gakkhars.  Fort  at  Khanpur,  took  the  tract  under   dired 

Sikh  management.  For  six  years  after  this  the  Gakkhar  chiefs,  from 
their  retreats  at  the  head  of  the  Dhuud  and  Earrdl  hills,  managed  to 
keep  parts  of  their  old  iUqa  in  a  more  or  less  unsettled  state.  At 
length  in  the  year  1837  (Sambat  1894?)  they  were  conciliated  with  jigfr 
grants  in  their  old  domains. 

23.  In  the  next  year,  consequent  on  complaints  received  at  Lahoro 
Sambat  1889,  A.D.  1832.    of  the  lawless  character  of  the  Mfindla  Gakkbar 

Iie<!uction  of  the  DhAnd  chief,  Shahwali  Khfe,  Sard^r  Harri  Singh 
country.  attacked  and  annexed  the  Dhiind   hilJs  (  il&qa 

Danna  ).  He  seized  Shahwali  Kh^n  at  Lora,  and  after  some  little  fight- 
ing the  Dhiinds  submitted.  The  Danna  Fort  was  built  to  dominate 
their  country,  and  a  garrison  of  400  men  was  left  in  it. 

A  disturbance  occurred  in  the  Dhund  country,  which  was  quieted 
Sambat  1890  A.D.  1833.       ^y  *^®  removal  of  the  ThanfidAr ;  another  officer 
named  by  the  Dhunds  was  substituted. 

Further  disturbances  occurred  in  the  Dhiind  country,   the    new 

Sambat  1891,  a.d.1834.        Thanaddr  being  killed  in  the  fray.     But  they 

ended  in  the  submission  of  the  Dhunds  without 
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^ercioB  ty  troops  from  Han  pur  or  Rawalpindi,  Tlie  former  ThamUIar 
as  theTi  reappointed*  After  this  the  Dhunda  remained  quiet 
11  A.D.  1846. 

24,  In  the  spring  of  18oC  Alimad  All  and  Fateli  All,  the  Kanal 
Snmhiit  1893,  A.D.  iB3fi.  Sarddrs  of  Sataura  (on  the  Harroh),  who  were  in 
ifturbanceam  the  kan-a     receipt  of  a  j%fr  of  E^.   3,0U0  from  ths  Sikhs^ 

^"'T'  rebelled  and  bcleatruered  the  Nara  Fort,  which 

ominated  their  tract  On  Sarddr  Maha  Singh  s  arrival  from  Haripur 
ith  troops,  the  Karrdls  fied.  Sardar  Maha  Singh  then  took  his  troops  to 
iatatjra,  destroyed  the  houses  of  the  Karral  chiefs,  and  built  a  fort  tliere, 
Uto  whick  he  put  100  sepoys.  To  the  Karni!  chiefs  who  had  rebelled  he 
[ave  a  nominal  jagir  of  Rs.  l^OOO  per  annum  in  another  place*  resuming 
heir  previoue  larger  grant 

25.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Sirddr  Harri  Singh  returned  to  Hazard, 
Idctioti  ofPaiiidftKhau     and,  making  a   raid   on  A gror,  evicted    Painda 

iwm  Agrot.  Khan's  soldiers  from  that  valley,  and  garrisoned 

with  30a  soldiers  in  a  fort  at  Kidikka     He  also  built  two  more  foits  in 

'aiiida  Khan*3  country,  and  garrisoned  them,  and  completed  the  equip- 

i@at  and  provisions  of  the  otlier  forts  on  the  Undr  and  Indus.     He 

mn  returned  to  Haripur  vid  KirpiHan. 

plimUt  im.    A,^,  1837.  20.     In  April  of  this  year  Sirdrir  Hann 

i^of  Sird4r  Hirrisiiigh  Singh  waa  killed  at  the  battle  of  Jarariid  in 
llkmmd.  front  of  the  Khaibar  pass. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Hasn  AH  Rhiin,  the  Karrfil  chief  of  Nagri 
[akoh  had  risen  against  tlie  Sikh  Government,  and  stormed    the   Nari 
Wt,  killiiig  most  of  the  garrison,     Sirdilr  Mali  a  Singh,  who  was  absent 
ith  Sirdar  Harri  Singh  at  the  time,  quickly  returned  and    quelled  the 
kg. 

In  October  18S7  the  faction  at  Ranjft  Singh's  court,  who  were 
oimical  to  the  late  Sard ar  Harri  Singh,  .succeeded  iu  obtaining  the  recall 
(his  protegt^^  Maba  Singlj,  from  Hazara>  and  Slrdir  Teja  Singh  succeeded 
um  oa  Governor  of  Hazdr^. 

27,  The  four  years  following  (A.D.  1833  to  1S41}  were  remarkablo 
»  Bimbat  18&5  to  189S,  ^^  Hazdra  for  only  two  eventa  In  the  year 
ms  to  1841,  Teja  1840  A.D.  Sirdar  Teja  Singh  appointed  Piara 
Goveruar  of  HaiUkrt  Mai  to  bo  K^irdar  of  Hazdra,  He  leased  out 
fe  country  in  heavy  farms  ( ijaras  )  aggregating  Rs.  4,00,000.  At  tho 
tiifts  these  farming  leaacB  were  given  out,  grain  was  dear  ;  an  unusually 
plentiful  harvetst  followed ;  gr^aiu  became  suddenly  cheaper  ;  the  lessees 
teidtoil  and  absconded  ;  but  Fiiini  Mai  collected  every  rupee  that  he 
^nlti  squeeze  out  of  the  occupants.  The  severities  resorted  to  by  him 
^  extreme,  and  caused  great  diBtross  and  panic  among  the  people. 

*  lUrtjit  Singh  died  July  1S39  j  succewied  by  hia  (on,  Khitrtak  Siiigli,  who  died  Gth 
f^TeajberiSiO.  On  14th  January  1841  Sher  Singh,  repute- 1  Fon  of  Uanjit  Singh,  FeiKcd 
^I«rercigatji»£tli9  Fuujikl)  (Marskm&n^s  History  o£  ludiA,  Volum«  UI^  page  273-74). 
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t^,    Tf^  nez:  j-i^,  in  )Lit  1S41,  AmA  Singh  and  lus  troops  wen 

Tie  Li!...!  l»i  f-f  i=.i     er»riZ-::*i  ::*  iiirr  ufiui  skinnishes  irith   Painda 

« -.^  :  Ml.  K:J.:^  *j'i  Ami-.  c<ci  ;Le  banks  of  the  iDdiia  abofe 

Tar'>rLa.  Trie Siki <:x:np vas near Kharkot  On 
tbi  triii  Jace.  while  the  SikL  tr^»p»  were  njLtin^  with  Paimla  Khiaand 
Lit  fo.ksrrrfi  oc  iLr:  LL-i  «i*.?t  vt  iLe  Inioes,  the  gnsat  dood  of  the  Indm 
t/x^k  p^^r.  Tl*;  ti-^Ta^t^iri-Mi  c:iaioi  bj  it  was  enonnous.  Painda 
KtJkiiM  v;.-i^e  at  Xinh  Wis  •iestr-y^'i :  j-j  wcre  the  Sikh  fort^  at  Darbaiidt 
KfiSkzi,  Ki.iirar/4i,  ^nii  Tiirr^I^  and  aamvpjas  other  villages  on  the  banb 
iA  *Le  rlvrrr.  TLe  d»i  was  as  unpnrt:T:«ieDtcd  as  it  was  iinezpectedL 
X'>  *j€^  was  pre  pare  i  f>r  it.  It  is  iitrscriin:d  as  mshing  down  thft 
Ta*!^r  cf  tLr:  Izi'iua  like  a  Lu^^e  mv\iDg  wall  vith  a  fearfal  roar,  and  so 
f^l- :Iy  tlij^t  iL<^re  wa.^  in  maii y  ca^es  n* >  time  to  escape  to  the  higher  laixk 
In  a  i^rrw  «hort  iDom^nt'^  tLe  r\\'vT  swe]ieti  to  an  enormous  volame  aod 
w>Ith,  far  lft:yoci«i  its  previous  highest  fl«xpJ  marks,  aikl  swept  away  in 
fjiiH  cotuTtyjn  'iestniction  ti-U.Sw  %'rilagcs  hoasehold  goods,  cattle,  and 
human  birin^^i.  The  Sikh  cAiup  on  the  banks  of  tlie  livei;  wldi  ill 
entir-;  L^^age,  magazin*f.  an«J  s^^veral  guns,  was  also  carried  away ;  manj 
liV';^  of  tf>o4e  kft  in  camp  beiug  lost.  The  contendiw  forces  on  the 
}nll%  above  the  lu'lus  stoppe«l  tighring  at  the  sight  of  uxe  catastrophe; 
az»/l  on  Pairi'la  Khan's  s«m«ling  word  to  the  Sikh  leader  that  God  had 
}nfi'^^\  them  and  made  the  one  as  helpless  as  the  other,  and  thatthef 
ahotild  thcT^toTt:  DOW  lea%'e  off  tigliting,  l»oth  sides  marched  back,  Paiu<& 
Kii^i  and  his  followers  to  their  homes,  the  Sikhs  to  their  qnarten  at 
Ilaripar. 

Among  the  other  lamentable  results  of  this  flood  not  the  least  wem 
the  dentnictiofi  of  rich  alluvial  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  ladoa  in 
Uaz4r;i,  and  the  sweeping  away  of  the  islands  between  Attock  and 
Tarbcla  till  tlicn  covered  with  line  forests  of  Sissoo. 

2'J.     In  the  winter  of  1841-42  Kour   Partab  Singh,  to   whom  hw 

Kafnbat  I8!f9   ▲.D.  1812.     father,  Maharajah  Sher  Singh  had  given  Kashmff 

Ou\mh  j^'in/U  A],\^Auv\  (ruv-     and  HiiZiira  in  jagir,  came  to  HaeJir&  vid  Kasfa* 

CTfior  of   Hazari.    Fainda     ^^{r^  and  Camped  at  SlwnkiarL     He  appointed 

K  bail  e%  I  ct>e«l  from  lud  tern-      /ii^uo*       i-u       r^  rxri'     —4 

Ujrj  ;  hiu  deati/.  <  »iilab  bmgh  to  be   Governor  of  Kashmir  ano 

Hazara,  and,  after  n^aking  otlier  arrangements^ 
moved  on  to  Painda  Khan's  country  on  the  Ixmks  of  the  Indus. 
Painda  Khiin  refased  to  come  in  at  his  summons  ;  so  Part&b  Singhi 
mating  on  the  advice  of  the  Sirdars  who  accomixiined  him,  made  over  the 
country  to  Painda  Khaii\s  brother,  Madad  Khan.  Nothing  was  then  left  to 
Painda  Khdn  except  a  few  plouglis  of  land  Trans-Indus.  Kour  Partit 
Singh  thru  returned  to  Lahore;  and  Gulab  Singh  went  with  him,  Icavinj 
Arbel  Singli  to  maruigc  Hazira  on  his  behalf.  Painda  Khdn  died  tto 
year  f(dlowing. 

•  30.    On  tliC  15th  Septcml)€r  184^  the  ilaTiarajah  Sher  Singh anJbis 
son  Partab  Si uijh  were  murdered  at  Lahore  ;tli<^ 

I>iw.it.     Muinij'H    Kovcr...     »">y  i>l»"ln>  ^'^'^4^'  l>^'">i.'  proclaimed  Maharif^ 

nicMt.  in    SlKjr    Singh's   .stoad,    with    Hira    Singh  ^ 

wazir.     The  Darbdr  resumed  the  direct  manage* 
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ment  of  HazirS,  and  sent  Diwitn  Mulr^j  Dihvalwdla*  to  govern  Hazdri 
m  place  of  Guhib  Singh's  nominee,  Arbel  Singh,  The  revemio  aimoge- 
mcnt^s  made  by  Diwdn  Mulnij  were  more  nioJenite  in  the  amouut 
ass^sseit  and  tnore  ju<iicioua  in  tlieir  tietaik  than  those  of  his  predecessors, 
md  gave  much  iiilief  to  the  countfy. 

The  year  following,  at  Raja  Guldb  SnigTi'H  instigation,  Wazir 
Puniiu  was  Rout  to  Haz^ra  to  goveiii  jointly 
with  Diwdiv  Mulntj.  Tlte  latter  re.senting  tkts^ 
went  to  Lahore,  Returning  about  the  time  of 
the  Rabi  collections  of  Ban j hat  1901,  be  femnd 
that  the  waztr  had  already  collectcil  the  revenue.  A  quarrel  ensued^ 
which  cndL^d  in  the  wazirs  going  off  to  Kashmir,  andjeaving  Mulraj  to 
make  the  Kkirif  collections^ 

It  was  in  June  of  this  year  that  Divv4n  Hiruhun,  who  had  been  sent 
hj  Rajah  Gulah  Singh  from  Jainmti  with  300  or  400  sep)ys  to  attack 
CSiilAs,  vva.s  led  Into  an  ambujsh  at  Diwan  Bela,  near  the  village  of  Kngdn^ 
and  liinjself  and  his  force  destroyed  by  the  Kdgiin  Saiads  and  by  the 
SwathisofBaUkot. 


ihlLt    1001,   A.l>.    184*, 

Wittir    riiTiniL     to    govern 
ioiaUy  with  Mulr^* 


S^miTj^1902,  A.  T^.  1845^46. 


32,  The  utter  disorganization  of  government  at  the  Sikh  capital 
WDi^  now  a  temptation  to  fre^h  disturbances  ia 
Hazjini,  which  the  people  and  their  chiefs  wero 
unable  any  longer  to  resist.  By  the  autnmii 
of  18-15  disturbances  were  croppirjg  up  all  over 
Hazani.     And  in   the  beginning   of  1846  with 

the  news  of  the  Sikh  reverses  at  the  bauds  of  the  Britisbi  the  disturbances 

bccan%e  general. 

The  Dhunds  first  rose, headed  by  their  reTtgions  leaders,  the  PIrs  of 
Plasst  and  f^torn^nl  ilie  Mari  fort  in  the  Karnil  country.  Two  d'etach- 
nients,  sent  by  Mulnij  to  punish  them,  were  defeated  with  loss— *o lie  at 
Garhif  in  the  i>hdiul  country,  the  other  at  ^ara,  in  the  Karr^l  country. 
The  rising  was  barely  put  down  by  two  regimients  newly  arrived  from 
Lahore. 

A  remnant  of  the  Hindustanis,  who  Viad  collected  at  Kawai  id 
K%an,  and  declared  that  Klmlifa  hmid  Ahmed  was  not  dead,  but  would 
R^n  appear  again,  began  to  raise  disturbances  in  Northern  Hazara. 
Tlje  ypeoyile  thorB  joined  them,  and  stormed  the  forts  of  Shinkiaiip 
Bhairliund,  Gfirhi  HaWbnlla,  and  Agror,  slaying  tlie  gnnnsons.  The 
only  garrison  which  succeede\l  in  escaping  was  tliat  of  t!ie  Mansuhra  force, 
Nawab  Khan  of  Shingri,  who  was  sent  by  Diwan  Mulraj  to  quiet  the 
Swat  hi  country,  cwi  anuval  at  Garlii  Habfbnlla,  sent  excuses  that  his  force 
teas  too  small,  and  secretly  busied  himself  with  inciting  revolt  through- 
out Hazard. 

•  This  perwn  k  not  to  be  eoiifourtded  with  Diwaa  Miiltttj,  ion  af  Sawan  Mal^ 
Oorerttor  jl  If  otiLiati,  whnae  rebellion  was  tbo  canMO  of  the  2ii(l  Sikh  war.  Nor  Imd  these 
tmn  j*cn^iii^  any  eoimeotioii  wiUi  ench  utbcr^  Uiwan  MiUrdj* Governor  of  Haadra,  wna  ft 
hJitiic  of  Djlfi^al  ia  the  Salt  Xlatige  in  tb<}  J  U«lum  District.  He  died  In  1874  ;  his  m>u  enjojs- 
ft  Hill  ail  j&;^Ir, 
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Jah&nddd,  the  son  of  Painda  Khdn,  the  Amb  chief,  seized  his  fiEUbAl 
old  territory.  He  stormed  the  Sikh  forts,  but,  unlike  all  the  otkl 
Hazclrd  chiefs,  he  was  wise  enough  to  treat  their  captured  garrisons vi&l 
kindness,  foreseeing  that  the  power  of  the  Sikh  State  would  be  8hatl|| 
reasserted  from  Laliore. 

The  Mishwdnis  rose  and  stormed  the  Srik6t  fort.  The  Ehiops 
Gakkhars,  led  by  Rdjah  Haidar  Bakhsh,  took  the  Khdnpur  fort,  oi 
repossessed  themselves  of  their  country.  Naw&b  Khdn,  of  Sbingri,  retumi 
from  the  Swdthi  country,  and  stormed  the  Sherw^n  fort,  for  wlil 
Diwfin  Miilrdj  retaliated  on  him  by  imprisoning  his  sister's  husbui 
Rdjah  Haydt  Khan,  of  Msinakrai,  in  the  Haripur  fort. 

Diwsin  Mulr&j's  desire  to  put  down  these  disturbances  had  ben 
paralyzed  from  the  first  by  the  refusal  of  his  spare  troops  to  march  inli 
Upper  Hazard ;  they  were  cantoned  near  Rajoia.  At  length  the  Jadw 
rose  and  collected  at  Bagra,  and  Ghuldm  Khan,  Turin,  gathered- a  number 
of  followers  at  Jdgal  in  the  Haripur  plain.  The  troops  at  Rajoii  thfli 
deserted  their  cantonments  and  retreated  to  Haripur,  where  they 
encamped  outside  the  fort. 

It  became  daily  more  difficult  to  hold  the  Haripur  town.  At 
length  on  the  7th  March  1846  (  2Gth  Phdgan,  Sambat  1902),  the  rebdi 
attacked  the  town ;  thereon  the  i nhabi tan t,s  fled  in  panic  towards  Ae 
fort,  and  were  followed  in  the  evening  by  the  Sikh  detachments.  Tl» 
town  was  then  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  rebels. 

The  Turin  chief,  Ghulam  Khdn,  now  took  up  his  head-quarten  in 
the  Haripur  town;  the  Tarkheli  chief  at  the  adjoining  village  of  Dheri; 
Naw^b  Khdn  and  the  Tanaulis,  with  Maulvi  Wikyat  All  and  his  Hindoo* 
tauis,  at  Mdnakrai ;  and  the  Karrdls,  Jaduns,  and  Dilazaks  at  Sardi  S&Iih. 

Their  next  step  was  to  cut  off  the  channel  which  supplied  the 
Haripur  fort  with  water  from  the  Dor  river.  In  twelve  days  the  tanks 
of  the  fort  were  consequently  exhausted. 

The  Sikh  troops  had  now  no  resource  but  to  fight.  But  the  rebels 
had  no  stomach  for  fighting,  and  the  Sikh  troops,  much  to  their  own 
surprise,  scattered  them  with  very  little  trouble. 

A  reinforcement  of  two  regiments  amved  opportunely  from  Peshi^ 
war,  and  some  show  was  made  of  punishing  the  villages  nearest  Hari- 
pur which  had  been  most  concerned.  But  Diwdn  Mulrfij  had  lost  hearty 
and  making  an  excuse  of  a  message  received  from  Lahore  on  the  16th 
April  1846,  he  deserted  the  fort  at  Haripur,  and  marched  to  Hasn  Abd&l 
with  all  his  troops. 

The  Hazard  chiefs  then  assembled  at  Haripur,  and  appointed  Said 
Akbar,  of  SitMna,  their  ''Bddsluthr  Nawclb  Khdn  Tanauli,  of  Shingri, 
and  Ghulam  Khdn  Turin, wereappointed  his  ministers.  And  throughout 
the  Hazard  District  the  people  made  an  attempt  to  restore  the  status 
which  existed  prior  to  Sikh  rule,  especially  in  respect  of  the  tenure  of 
the  land. 
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Thi3  period  ia  popularly  spoken  of  in  Haziir^  as  the  Lundt  MussnU 
rtn^ni,  tbe  term  Lumli  signify  in  g  iTicompkto  *  The  people's  liopoa  were  in 

rth  doomed  to  almost  immediate  disappointment. 
33,  On  the  10th  March  1846  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Sikh 
I  HMariiinder  GalAb  Si n^h  Darbar  and  the  British  Government.  The  1 2th 
i  A.n.  m^-ii,  tiambat  iBoa.  •  article  of  the  treaty  ceded  to  Rnjah  Gulab  Singh 
t  Kashmir  atid  its  dependencies ;  or  as  it  wa<3  described  in  tho  treaty 
j^ "bet ween  the  British  Government  and  Gulab  Singh  executed  on  the 
^i  16th  idem,  ''all  the  hilly  or  inount>ainous  country,  with  ita  depen- 
^dencies  situate  eastward  of  the  River  Indus  and  westward  of  tho 
River  Rdvi/*  &c, 

^1  Accordingly  R^jah  Gulab  Singh  sent  Diwan  Hari  Chand  to  collect 
El  the  Haz&r^  revenue.  He  reached  Hari  pur  via  Kh^npiir  on  the  22  nd 
1^  May  184G,  and  established  himself  in  the  fort.  The  Gakkhar  ehiof^ 
fi  Rajah  Huidar  Bakhwh,  paid  up  the  Rabi  revenue  of  his  tract  Most  of 
I  the  people  of  Lower  Hazard  rendered  their  submission.  To  Jahand^d 
I  KhAo,  tne  chief  of  Amb,  who  had  saved  the  Sikh  garrisons  of  his  country, 

Diwan  Harri  Chand  confirmed  his  old  jagir,  adding  that  of  Kulai  and 
I  Badnak.     But  the  Jaduns  at  Rajoia  and  Nawashahr,  assisted  in  the 

latter  place  by  Hindustani  followers  of  the  deceased   Khaltfa   Said 

Abmcd^  resisted  him  and  defeated  hh  troops ;  and  disorder  continued  in 

PakhlL 

Meantime,  by  tho  beginning  of  November  lS4G,Shaikh  Imam-ud- 
dfn,  the  Sikh  governor  at  Srinagar,  who  had  resisted  the  authority  of 
Eajah  Gulab  Singh,  had  been  coerced  by  troops  feont  from  Lahore* 
And  Diwan  Karam  Cliand,  with  Mr,  Vans  Agnew  and  Lieutenant 
liumsdeni  Assistants  to  the  Lahore  Resident,  marched  with  troops  from 
Srinagar  vid  Muzaffarab&d  to  coerce  Upper  Haz&r^.  On  the  sixth 
January  184-7  they  were  opposed  inefiectually  by  the  Hindustanis 
and  Sw^tlus  at  the  Dub  pass  above  Garhi  HabibuIIa;  and  the  Swfithis 
submitting  to  the  Kashmir  Governor  after  the  battle,  the  Hindustanis 
fled  the  country*  A  considerable  jagir  was  then  given  to  the  Swathi 
chief,  which  he  still  holds* 


K       34    Early  in  1847  Rajah  Gulab  Singh  induced  the  Lnhore 
^^    V-*  ihn*  Darbar  to  take   over  irom  him  all  the  hilly 

[tc^S^o!  ?h''Ht;w^I:     ^^^^^^   ^^^\  «f  the    Jhelum,    receiving  in 
f  trict  tQ  the  Lahore  Darbif,     exchange  territory  near  Jummoo, 

Crtptain    AVii*utti5    fiffit  The    basis  on  which  the  exchange  was 

Summftrj  Settlement  ^^^^^^[  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  equitable  assessment 

should  first  be  made  in  Hazara,  involving  (including?)  the  release  of 
jagirs  and  other  rent -free  holdings,  and  that  on  the  reduced  income  lands 
should  be  gi%^cn  on  another  part  of  the  border  (  Jummoo-Cis- Jhelum  ) 
to  half  the  value  of  those  of  Hazstri,  "f 


tftil 


*  In  its  common  appUcatioti  it  ia  applied  to  the  stump  left  after  cutting  gH  an  auim&ra 
t  Jigir  coirespoadencc*    Letter  by  Sk  H*  Lawrence. 
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Captain  James  Abl)ott,  Assistant  to  the  Resident   at  Lahore, 
deputed  to  Hazard  to  make  this  assessment.     The  assessment  80  i 
by  him  is  ordinarily  described  as   the  first   Summary  Settlement  tf 
Hazard.      The    Lahore    Darbdr    at  the  same  time    nominated  Siiii 
Chatar  Singh  to  be  the  Governor  (Ndzim)of  Hazard. 

The  details  of  Captain  James  Abbott's  assessments  will  be  deseiM 
in  another  place  in  this  report.  By  fair  assessments,  by  liberality  I 
the  chiefs,  and  by  the  display  of  firmness  and  vigor  when  ocoM 
required  it,*  he  completely  pacified  the  country  so  that  on  the  lUt 
January  1S48  the  Kesidont  at  Lahore  was  able  to  report  *f-  to  Ai 
Government  of  India  that  Hazdrd  was  perfectly  tranquil. 

35.    On  the  19th  April  184*8  disturbances  commenced  at  Moofai 
,  ei  V  ^y  ^'*®  wounding  of  Lieutenant   Andennn  ml 

Bvit^eTSaz^l  *"'•  Mr.  Vans  Agnew.  The  events  that  folkud 
are  well  known.  In  June  Sird&r  Sher  Snfk^ 
son  of  Chatar  Singh,  the  Governor  of  Haz&r£,  was  sent  with  a  Sikhfiom 
against  Mooltan.  Early  in  July  Captain  Abbott  reported  from  HtfU 
that  tiie  Sikh  Brigade  at  Gandhian,  in  Pakh?i,  were  in  a  disaffected  sMk 
and  that  he  mistrusted  the  intentions  of  Chatar  Singrh.  Gapltt 
Abbott  was  then  at  Sherwdn,  where  he  had  been  since  May.  By  tb 
beginning  of  August  the  intention  of  the  Sikh  troops  in  Haziditi 
march  to  Lahore  on  the  first  opportunity  was  reported  on  audi  gooi 
authority  to  Major  Abbott  that  he  took  measures  to  raise  tb 
Mahomedan  population  of  Hazddi. 

On  the  6th  of  August  Commedan  §  Canora,  a  European  (« 
American )  who  commanded  the  Artillery  at  Haripur  was  abet  bf 
Chatar  Singh's  order,  and  it  became  clear  that  the  Sikh  troops  m 
their  leader  in  Hazdrd  were  alike  committed  to  the  cause  of    rebellkm* 

Thus  faced  by  open  rebellion  of  the  most  formidable  charaeto; 
Captain  Abbott  nevertheless  maintained  himself  at  Srikot  so  long  as  be 
had  only  the  Sikhs  to  deal  with.  He  commanded  the  sympathies  rf 
the  Mahomedan  population  of  the  district.  On  the  one  hand  their  oU 
hatred  of  their  Sikh  rulers,  the  wrongs  and  oppression  which  they  bid 
suflFered  under  them  in  former  years,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  extfenM 
liberality,  kindness,  and  consideration  which  they  had  experienced  ftom 
Captain  Abbott,  were  successfully  appealed  to  by  him.  And  thoagb 
the  rough  guerilla  bands  which  he  called  round  him  from  among  the 
population  of  Hazdr^i  were  unable  to  meet  the  Sikh  troops  in  the 
plain  and  to  drive  them  out  of  Hazard,  the  position  taken  np  by 
Captain  Abbott,  and  the  support  which  he  received  from  the  chieft  and 
population,  was  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  Sikh  leaders. 

On  the  3rd  of  January  1848  the  Fort  of  Attock  fell  before  the  troopi 
of  the  Amir  of  K/ibul.  The  Amir  then  threatened  to  advance  oa 
Kashmir  via  Hazard,   and  sent  his  sou,  GhuUm  Haidar  Khan,   with  % 

•  Sec  the  report  of  the  cxpodition  agninst  Samalkhaud,  in  Gnndgar^  at  paM 
64-55  of  the  published  papern  of  1847-49.  ^^ 

t  Pages  106  and  111  of  the  same  papers, 
§  AiufUce  Commaudaut, 
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Birtion  of  his  force,  into  the  Hazdra  plain.  This  union  of  the  Sikh  and 
aiiHlni  forces  against  the  British  proved  too  much  for  the  fidelity  of 
Borae  of  the  principal  men  who  had  hitherto  stood  by  Oaptatu  Abbott 
The  principal  deserters  were  the  Turin  and  Tarkheli  chiefs* 

Meantime  Major  Abbott  moTed  bact  to  the  country  round  Sber- 
wdn,  seeing  some  hope  of  opposing  the  Daurani  troops  in  that  hilly  tract 
in  the  event  of  their  making  a  move  towards  Kashniin  * 

But  on  Slat  of  February  1849  the  W3,t  was  brought  to  a  clo^e  hy  the 
victory  of  Gujrat ;  and  on  the  ICth  March  the  last  of  the  Afghan  troops 
bad  fled  across  the  Indus  at  Attock, 

Tq  give  a  detailed  account  of  Captain  Jainea  Abbotts  proceedings 
during  those  eveatful  seven  months  f  August  1848  to  February 
\HW),  when  he  maintained  his  position  single-handed  in  the  Haz^ra 
hills,  cut  oflf  by  the  Sikh  army  from  all  effective  asdstancej  would 
be  scarcely  within  the  purpose  of  such  a  report  as  the  present. 
No  detailed  account  of  his  proceedings  has  yet  been  written,  nor  has 
lie  left  behitid  him  any  materials  from  which  it  could  be  compikd, 
The  few  existing  notices  of  the  subject  to  bo  found  in  the  papers  presented 
lo  Parliament  on  the  close  of  the  2nd  Sikh  war  c(jntain  ample  testi- 
m^mj  to  the  great  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  to  the  spirit  in  which 
he  met  them. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Governor  GeneraFs  despatch  of  the 
7th  March,  reporting  the  victory  at  Gujrat.bears  the  following  testimony 
to  his  services : — "  It  is  a  gratifying  spectacle  to  witness  the  intrepid 
bearing  of  this  officer  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind,  not 
merely  maintaining  hts  position,  but  offering  a  hold  front,  at  one  time 
to  the  Sikhs,  at  another  to  the  AfghanSi  notwithstanding  that  religions 
fanaticism  has  been  at  work  to  induce  his  Mahomcdan  lo^vies  to  desert 
his  cause.  He  must  have  secured  the  attachment  of  the  wild  people 
amongst  whom  he  has  been  thrown  by  his  mild  and  conciliatory  demea- 
nour in  times  of  peace,  as  well  as  by  his  gallantry  as  their  leader  in 
action,  thus  enhancing  the  credit  of  our  national  character,  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  easy  occupation  of  an  almost  impregnable  country^* 

The  MiDciation  of  the  36.     On  the  29th  March  1849  the  Punjab 

Fiajifcb.    Short    Qotic^e   of     was  annexed  to  the  British  Empire,  and  the 

»li»qQonteTetit8mHai4r4    succeeding  25  years  in  Haztira  have  been  years 

ip        epreeeu    ime,  ^^   almost  unbroken  peace  and  of  increasing 

prosperity. 

The  autumn  of  1852  saw  some  disturbances  in  KagSn,  and  an 
expedition  against  the  Black  Mountain  to  punish  the  Hasazais  for  the 
murder  of  two  Salt  Officers  at  Nika  Pani  on  the  Un^r, 

In  the  beginning  of  September  1857  the  Dhunds  made  an  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  surprise  our  Sanatarium  at  Murree,  and  were  promptly 
piiiiiabed  for  it ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1858  a  force  from  Hazara  co-operated 
witk  another  from  Peshawar  in  the  dei^truction  of  the  Hindustani  colony 
tt  Sithana  on  the  Indus, 

*  Fftg«  68(  of  thf  pubUibed  p&pers^ 
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In  the  cold  weather  of  1863-64  a  force  was  assembled  at  D 
to  co-operate  with  the  force  proceeding  vid  the  Ambeyla  Pass  aga 
Hindustanis  at  Malka. 

In  July  and  August  1868  disturbances  took  place  in  Agror 
the  Black  Mountain  border,  resulting  in  the  2nd  Black  M( 
expedition. 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  in  any  of  these  instan 
general  peace  of  the  district  has  been  disturbed.  It  was  most 
disturbed  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  when  all  men  s  minds  were  an 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  siege  of  Delhi. 

But  on  each  occasion  men  have  not  been  wanting  among  th( 
and. people  of  Hazdra  to  render  to  us  such  active  service  as  we  n 
of  them. 

It  is  unnecessary,  to  record  here  the  details  of  these  frontier 
bances,  which  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  subject  of  this 
To  those  who  desire  to  learn  more  of  them,  ample  records  are  av 
both  in  the  district  office  and  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Govei 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  have  been  neither  extensive,  foriuidal 
dirticult  to  quell.  And  the  population,  who,  under  the  oppres: 
Sikh  rule,  were  both  treacherous  and  restless,  have  been  found  un 
Government  to  be  as  tractable  as  un  warlike;  their  chiefs  power 
evil  in  the  presence  of  a  just  administration,  and  the  people  gei 
though  still  on  occasion,  excitable  and  clamorous,  yet  thorouglily  S4 
alike  of  the  great  benefits  which  our  rule  has  brought  to  them, 
their  own  impotence  to  offer  any  effective  opposition  to  it. 

The    Deputy  Oommla-  37.    The    following    officers    have 

sioQers  of  Hazara  Deputy  Commissioners  of  Hazara  since  a 

tion  : — 


Name  of  Deputy  Commisnoners. 

From. 

To. 

Major  James  Abbott     ... 

••• 

••• 

Marob  1B49 

April  1853. 

Major  H.  13.  Edwardes 

■■• 

May  1853 

Septeml>er  15 

Captain  J.  R.  Beoher    .•• 

••• 

October  1853 

19th  April  18 

Major  B.  Adams 

••• 

20th  April  1859     ... 

28th  Febraar 

Major  H.  W.  H.  Coxe    ... 

... 

Ipt  March  1863      ... 

25th  ]March  1 

Major  A.  Mimro 

••. 

25th  March  1865  ... 

30th  April  18 

Captain  E.  h.  Ommanney 

••• 

1st  May  1866 

nth  March  1 

Major  G.  R.  Shortt 

•■• 

17th  March  1871  ... 

30th  Novemb 

Mr.  J.  Frizclle 

••. 

Ist  December  1872 

17th  March  1 

Major  W.  G.  Waterfield 

••• 

18th  March  1873  ... 

Is  now  Depul 
missioner. 

The  people  commonly  speak  of  Major  J.  Abbott's  first  arri 
Hazdri  in  1847  as  the  commencement  of  our  rule. 


3S*    The  most  important  of  the  antiquarian  remains  of  the  district            ^^M 

Aatlqaitiai.                        ^^^^^  ^^^^*'  ^^^  **^^  Taxila  group  near  Sliab-ki-              ^H 
Dhori  in  the  soiitli  of  the  district,  where  the              ^H 
HaiToh  dtj!>ouche3  from  the  hilk;  a  full  description  of  thoso  will]:*©             ^H 
found  in  the  published  records  of  the  Archaeological  Sur%^ey  of  India.            ^^H 
On  the   Gandgar  hills  near  Harlpiir,  in  the  Pakhli  plain,  and  in  other           ^^H 
|»laces  in  the  district,  the  vestiges  of  old  vd  11  ages  arc  traceable  in  mftny         ^^^^| 
places,  which  the  people  nay  were  iuhabltod  by  the  Kafirs  ( infidels)        ^^^H 
^honi  they  supplanted.     But  they  do  not  appear  to  be  of  importance           ^^H 
not  of  any  special  interi^st                                                                                   ^^M 

CHAPTER  III.— ABMINTSTEITIVE,  FISCAL,  AND  COT^mUKrcATrOHS.                 ^^1 

1.    When  the  Hazdra  District  came  under  British  rule  in  lBi9  it        ^^^H 

Chwjgesot      JL                iucbided   the   hill   tracts   in  the   east  of  the            ^^H 

Rawalpindi  District,     These  tracts  were  trans-           ^^^1 

ferred  from  the  Hazard  to  the  Rawalpindi  District  in  Jnlj*  1850  along        ^^^H 

with  28  villages  of  the  Harroh  Ililqa,  south  of  the  Ganilgar  range.                   ^^^H 

The  following  details  of  these  transfers  are  taken  from  the  Rawal-            ^H 

^ndi  Settlement  Report : —                                                                                      ^^H 

£UkA9. 

No,  of 

In  what  TAbaa  of  HsiwAlpindi  Digtrict                   ^H 
now  f deluded.                                        ^^M 

Total       ... 

8 
12 

6,026 
5U 

Tafaell  Bawftlpiudi                                               ^^| 

1 
I 

2-4 

9,136 

Ciwhwi   , 

Dewil      ...        ,..        ... 

K«tU 

«*TOr      

Total       ... 

12 

19 

25 

1,305 

2,323 

2,240 

24U 

92 

7,m 

■        ^^MUWi           .,,                      *»4                     m*^ 

Win 

'Hmnsc     i»»        •«,        .,. 

Total        .„ 

22 
62 
60 
20 

2,032 

n,9So 

13,204 
i,S45 

154 

29,061 

BiTTOh 

23 

16,903 

to  the  Eawalpi0<ii  Dia- 

zm 

63,091 

One  %*illage  Kamilpnr,  then  assessed  at  Rs.  218,  was  transferred  in             ^H 
ISGOfrom  the  Attock  Tahsil  of  the  Rawalpindi  District  to  the  Haripur             ^H 
Tabu  ( Ilaka  Khanpur )  of  Hazdrl                                                                     ^M 
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2.    During  Sikh  rule  the  head-quarters  of  the  district  were  it  I 
The  head-quarters  of  the    Haripur  and  they  were  continued  at  that  pb 
district.  up  to  18.i3.     In  18o3  the  mihtarj  garrisoQ  d 

the  district  was  located  at  Abbott-abad,  and  i 
followed  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  that  the  Civil  head-quarten  wai  | 
also  removed  to  that  place. 

The  Tahsfla  into  which  it  3.     Major  Abbott  originally  divided  4«  | 

is  divided.  district  into  five  Kardarships  : — 


Namo  of  Kurdarahip. 


TraoU  included  in  each. 


Pakhli 

Nawashahr 

Sherw&n 

Khonpiir 

Haripar 


..     AU  the  Swdthi  tracts. 

Mangal,  Nawashahr,  Dhamtaur. 
Garhian,  Sherw&n,  Eaohi,  Babarhio. 
Ehanpiir,  Danna,  Bakot. 
The  rest  of  the  District. 


In   1853   this  arrangement  was  set  aside,  and  the    district  wm  ' 
divided  into  two  Tahsfls,  of  which  the  head-quarters  of  one  were  fixed  it 
Mansahra,  and  those  of  the  other  remained  at  Haripur. 

At  the  beginning  of  1874  Government  sanctioned  the  creation  oft 
third  Tahsil  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  with  head-quarters  at 
Abbott-abad,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  Tahsil  being  made  up  hj 
deduction  from  the  east  of  the  old  Haripur  Tahsil,  and  from  the  soutk 
of  Mansahra  Tahsil. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  each  Tahsil:— 


310 
35d 

218 

Area  in  bQcauk  uilis. 

11 

PopiTLATioiT  rn 

«11TARE    Milt 

TAHSIL. 

i 

213 

ns 

224 

n 

i 

.1 
11 

1^ 

Abbott-abad.*. 
Hauiahm      

438 
615 

1,205 

6ld 

693 
1,429 

33 

SC 
16 
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In  using  the  above  figures  for  statistical   purposes  a  deduction  of  500 
square  miles  of  waste  ought  to  be  taken  on  account  of  the  hill  wastes 


Gail  (1  gar 
Srikot 

Tarbelft 
Khiilsft 
Sur^Bdtih  ... 

KritKflJibtillft 
Eandi  KahL,. 
Ktiinpur 


Total  IB  Hik&B 


Tatal  12  Uiki 
auutlier. 


Adminlstintive  bUE» 


4,    The  ordinary    admiDiiitrative  staif  of 
tbe  district  consists  of^ 

1  Deputy  Commifisionen 

1  Assistant  Commissioner. 

1  Extra  Assistant  Comniissionen 

3  Talisn-hlrs  ^  1  to  <2ach  Talisil  \ 

3  Kiiib-Tahyikl^rs  (1  to  each  TahsD). 

1  Civil  Surgeon. 

^  Of  these  officers  the  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner  is  ordinarilT 
stationed  at  Haripur.  The  Civil  Surgeon  is  not  entirelv  employed  on 
Civil  duties,  one  of  the  Medical  ofKcers  attached  to  the  MiHtaiy  rciTiment^ 
at  Abbott-abad  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  Civil  duties  in  addTtion  to 
his  Regimental  duties, 
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The  cost  to  the  State  of  these  oflScers*  salaries  and  allowaDW 
(other  than  travelling  allowances)  during  the  year  1872-73  i» 
Es.  53,G14. 

The  Civil  Surgeon  excepted,  they  all  exercise  Civil,  Crixnioal,  aai 
Revenue  powers.  There  are  no  courts  of  justice  in  the  district  othff 
than  those  of  these  officers. 


Police. 


3 

3 


5.    The  police  establishment  of  the  dit- 
trict  is  as  follows : — 
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Includmg  municipal  police,  there  is  one  police  oflScer  for  every 
670  head  of  population,  and  for  every  4'4  square  miles.* 

Of  the  total  strength  of  the  Imperial  police,  191  are  resjclents  of 
Hazard,  throe  of  independent  territory,  six  of  Peshawar,  132  of  the 
RaTvalpiricii  District,  41  of  the  Jheliim  District,  4Q  of  other  interior 
Punjab  Districts,  4  of  the  i^orth-West  Provinces,  and  3G  of  Kashmir 
territory. 

For  police  purposes  the  Tabsfls  are  subdivided  into  12  Thanas, 
▼iz.  : — 


F            five  Thinii^, 

Tahsa  Abbot^abnd, 
three  ThunAB, 

Ghizi 

Abbot-abad     .., 

Mdni^rfth, 

TvbelA        

Nata 

B^ldkot. 

Kij^iUan 

Bakot 

Sbbkiiri, 

HaripQT        

— 

Ugiu, 

KhinpoT 

„: 

Details  of  the  area,  villages,  and  population  subordinate  to  each 
Th&nah  or  fii-st  claas  police  station  will  be  found  in  Ap[^eiidix  II  of  this 
report.  The  appendix  also  shows  the  distribution  of  the  police  among 
tliesc  Thilnas. 

There  are  six  second  class  stations,  outstations  of  the  Th  Tinas,  %i^. 
Srikot,  Dalmohat,  ana  Tavi,   on  the  ludus^  SherwuBj  Lora,  and 
Garhi  Habibulla. 

The  average  size  of  each  Tb&nah  is^ — 


'  Cultivated 


t  ifi  iqnare  mil«8.  < 


[  Uncultivated 

TQtftl 


No,  of  TiUag^ 
Population 


231      BtTcogth  of  poHco  of  all  grades      3S 

In  addition  to  the  regular  police  above  detailed,  there  are  390 
ViUa  c  police  village  watchmen  or  cbautidars.  Each  watch- 
^  ^  '  men*s  l>eat  contains  on  an  average  139  houses. 
Large  villages  have  two  or  more  watchmen ;  in  the  case  of  small 
villages  two  or  more  arc  told  off  to  one  watchman.  Tbcir  pay  k  derived 
from  a  cess  levied  on  every  house ;  the  houses  in  each  beat  being 
charged  an  annual  rate  sufficient  to  make  up  the  watchmans 
sanctioned  pay. ^ ^ 

•  In  making  tbiB  calculation  J  haTe  thrown  5iM)  equare  miJefi  nninbabited  waste   in 
E&f  an  013 1  of  the  ciklculatiori. 

f    Area  oottected  b7  £00  square  milei  as  in  prcno^s  instance. 
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The  rate  thus  assessed  is  collected  by  the  viHage  headmen,  ok 
instalment  at  each  harvest,  and  is  paid  by  them  to  the  Tahsfld^rs,  ^ie 
disburse  it  to  the  village  watchmen.  The  following  abstract  shows  tb 
details  of  the  system  : — 
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7.    Two  Regiments  of  Native  Infantry,  a  Battery  of  Mountaii 

Artillery,  and  a  troop  of   Native  Cavalry,  arc 

Mmtary  cantonmeutsand    stationed   at    the  district    head-quarters    a^ 

^^  '  ^    Abbott-abad.   They  furnish  small  detachmemtG 

to  the  Agror  and  Haripnr  posts. 

Also  in  the  summer  months  detachments  of  British  Infantry  sad 
a  British  Battery  of  Mountain  Artillery  are  stationed  on  the  high  hiUs^ 
between  Murree  and  Abbott-abad. 


Khairdgali,  dUnglagali,  Kalabagh,  Barigali. 
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8.    The  total  revenue,  imperial,  provincial,  and   local,    collected 

from  all  sources  in  the  district  (  other  than  Salt, 

^Totalrevenneof  thedi*.     p^^^j^    ^^    Telegraph)  from  annexation  to 

date,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  ascertained : — 
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Salt  Revenue  is  omitted,  as  this  head  contains  duty  paid  for  salt 
intended  for  exportation  to  Kashmir,  as  well  as  for  local  consumptioi 
The  increase  in  the  Imperial  Revenue  in  1872-73  and  in  the  followii^ 
year  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  assessments,  and  Ukt 
carried  with  them  a  pro  raid  increase  in  the  Local  and  Provincial  RevcDK 
The  increase  in  the  latter  Revenue  in  1871-72  was  due  to  the  impoaiia 
of  the  local  rate  under  Act  XX  of  1871. 

9.  The  Land  Revenue  as  at  present  asseased 
falls  at  the  following  rates  as  compared  wnk 
those  of  the  province  at  large  : — 


Collection  of  the 
Bevunue. 


Land 


Ratm  pjbb  acek  om. 


Cultivation. 


HaziLrd  District 
Average  of  province 


0  12    7 

1  1     3 


Cultivated   and 
culturable  land. 


0    11     11 
0    10      2 


Total 


0    11   C 
0      B   4 


The  coercive  processes  requisite  for  the  collection  of  the    Revenue ; 
are  few  in  number.    For  a  series  of  six  years  they  have  been  as  follows ^^ 


1868-()9 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 


Summons   of 
demand. 


195 
83 

"\ 

3 

117 


Personal  imprison- 
ment. 


None 


Didtraintof 
personality. 


None. 


The  severer  processes  are  entirely  unknown.  The  subjoined  state- 
ment shows  the  collections  and  balances  reported  at  the  close  of  each 
year  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  date  of  this  report : — 
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10.     up  to  the  year  187^    scarcely  any   Takavi   advaii<*es   were 
»k»7i  adiTBTio&ff.  applied   ft>r    by    the  agrieulturmts.     From    the 

begiimiug  of  1872  up  to  date   of  writing  tins 
^  Jreport  the  following  advances  have  been  granted  ; — 


1 

Ha  ol  ad^ancea. 

AtDotiDt  miTAnccd. 

B972.73        

1 

300 

■S73-74             

1? 

2JI0 

■874-75 

IS 

%Qm 

One  of  these  advances,  Us.  oOO  in  araoiint,  was  given  on  account  of 
"fehe  clearing  of  new  land  for  cultivation  ;  seven,  amounting  to  Rs.  1,030, 
for  making  new  irrigation  channels  ;  and  th©  rest,  23  caseji,  amounting 
Jo  R^i.  3,520,  for  sinking  new  weUs  in  Lower  Hazara,  in  order  to  irrigate 
land.  It  is  hoped  that  under  the  liberal  nilas  for  the  repayment  of 
these  advances,  issued  pursuant  to  Act  XXVI  of  l!S71,  they  may  bo  more 
frequently  applied  for  in  future.  Tlie  number  of  wells  used  for 
irrigating  land  in  parts  of  Lower  Hazarfi  is  capable  of  being  increased, 
ifid  the  hill  stream*;  can  also  be  utilizetl  for  irrigation  to  a  gi^eater  extent 
than  ha^  yet  been  done,  when  the  people  become  awaro  of  the  assistance 
whicb  Goveniraeut  is  willing  to  give  to  them. 


Ciril  litigation. 


11.  The  extent  and  value  of  Civil  litigation 
during  the  aix  years  past  has  been  aa  ^hown 
below  : — 


Suits  diiposkd  of. 

iMAn. 

Taltto. 

Suits  for 
money  due. 

Otlier 
ittits. 
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1,701 

715,070 
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Regiitration.  ^2.    The  following  statement  shows  the 

extent  to  which   registration   of  document  i§ 
at  present  resorted  to  in  Hazdra : — 
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Crime  and crimmai  justice.  ^^     Thesubjoined  table  gives  the  number 

of  criminal  cases  brought  to  trial  during  a  senes 
of  four  years  : — 


Year. 
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The  following  detaila  ar6  given  as  to  the  more  lieiDOUs  cloaaea  of 
fence  B : —    * 
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Of  these  cases  the  following  ti umber  in  each  year  were  committed 
by  residents  of  independent  territory  ; — 
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14    There  is  no  Jail  in   the  district.     At   the  head-qnartera   at 

J^^  Abbott-abad  there  is  a  smaEl  lock-up  capable  of 

containing  3fi  prisoners.   All  prisoners  sentenced 

to  more  than  one  month  s  confinement  are   sent  to  Rawalpindi   to 

undergo  their  punishment  in  the  Jail  there. 


^ 


15,     There  are  two  Government   charitable  dispenj^aries  in  the 
DifpenBaries.  district,   one   at    Aljhott-abad.   the  fother    at 


particulars  of  each  :— 


Haripur.     The  subjoined    table    gives  some 
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Kthe  Si'd  class,  viz. 


AbbQtt*&bad 
Haripur 

MsmBahra 
Baffa 


_  Boads^  Buriia,  taxd 
iiag  grounds* 


^  The  income  m  principally  derived  from  octroi  duties. 

17.  In  Appendix  III  will  he  found  an 
ELCCOunt  of  the  roads,  sar4is,  and  caniping 
grounds  At  present  existing  in  tlie  district. 

The  principal  road  of  the  district  is  the  road  which,  starting 
from  two  pi>inU  (  Kdla-ki-Siirdi  and  Hasn  AkUl  j  on  the  Lahore  and 
Peshawar  Road  in  the  south  of  the  dit^trict,  after  uniting  into  one  at 
Haripur,  paHses  through  AVibott-ahad  and  Mansahra  to  the  Kashmii" 
boundary  at  Garlri  Habibulla.  It  travert^es  the  richest  tracts  of  the 
district,  and  carries  the  greatest  portion  of  ita  trade.  It  is  also  the  road 
politically  of  the  most  impoi^nce. 

The  details  given  in  Appendix  III  show  that  the  district  has 
altogether — 

^fe  5  Camping  grounds. 

^M  5  Baifiis. 

W^    rr-  X  1  tfl**      r    ^S  miles  of  road  fit  for  wheeled  traffic. 
-1       f       J    ^  1^1  for  camels, 
miles  oi  roaa,    (^  ^80  fit  for  hoi-ses,  mules,  and  bullDcks. 

All  the  roads  in  this  return  have  been  made  during  British  rule. 

The  statement  does  not  include  the  numerous  villagfe  roads. 
Throughout  Hazsira  in  the  hills  no  less  than  in  the  open  vatleyfl,  the 
tracks  from  village  to  village  are  nearly  everywhere  good  enough  for 
ponies,  mules,  and  bullocks,  so  that  facihties  for  trade  and  for  general 
inter-communication  exist  in  abundance. 

But  while  admitting  this  it  should  be  state<3  that  great  room  remains 
for  improvements  in  the  internal  roads  of  the  district,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  these  improvements  will  employ  the  principal  portion  of  the 
*)ifltrict  Committee^s  funds  for  years  to  come. 
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Resting-houses.  ^^'    There  are  resting-houses  for  traveUen 

at  the  following  places  : — 

On  the  District  Trunk  road  Haripur,  Abboti-abad' 

Mansahra,       Qariii 
Habibullah, 

On  road  from  Abbott-abad  to  Murree      •••     Bagnotar,   Dungagali, 

Ch&nglagalL 

also  at  M&ri,  on  the  lower  road  to  Murree ;  at  Kdldp&ni,  on  the  road 
to  Thandidni ;  and  at  Kohdla,  on  the  Murree  and  Kashmir  road. 

19,  There  are  no  communications  by  water  in  the  district' 
There  is  a  suspension  bridge  over  the  Kunhir 

BrS^'and'Fe^ieT""""  »*  Garhi  Habibullah  audovertheJhelumat 
Kohdla  ;    also  a   ferry     over    the    Indus    at 

Dalmohat.    The  tolls  levied  at  these  places  during  the  past  four  years  have 

aggregated  the  following  sums  : — 


Tbab. 

Dalmohat  Ferry. 

Garhi  HabibuUa 
Bridge. 

Eoh&ia  Bridge. 

Total. 

1870-71       

602 

1,150 

351 

2,108 

1871-72       

623 

1,661 

404 

2,678 

1872-7S       

927 

1,626 

♦  2,017 

4,670 

1873-74       

716 

1,470 

1,643 

3,728 

The  boats  at  the  Dalmohat  ferry  number  only  three  or  four.  Ther« 
is  also  one  boat  at  Tarbela  plying  between  that  place  and  Khabbal  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Indus.  At  Bisidn,  Bal^kot,  Bela,  Jard,  K&g^n, 
and  two  or  three  other  unimportant  places  there  are  light  wooden 
bridges  by  which  the  Kunh&r  river  is  crossed,  as  also  one  at  Shinkikri 
over  the  Siran. 

In  a  few  places  in  the  Kdgdn  and  Boi  tracts  the  Kagan  and  its 
affluents  are  crossed  by  rope  suspension  bridges,  the  local  name  for  which 
is  "  Kaddal."  In  the  Boi  tract  the  ropes  of  these  bridges  are  usually 
made  of  thongs  of  raw  hide  plaited  together.  In  Kdgdn  they  are  mad^  of 
the  twigs  of  witch  hazel  (  rarrotia  jacquemontiana  or  Fothergilla  iuvo- 
lucrata )  called  "  Pishor  ''  in  Kdgdn  and  '*  Paser  "  in  the  rest  of  Hdzdr^ 
The  construction  of  these  bridges  is  very  simple,  and  they  are  easily 
made  by  the  zaminddrs.     They  ordinarily  last  a  year.f 

20.     The  imperial  post  line  enters  the  district  by   the  road   from 

Post  lines.  Hasn  Abddl,  and  goes  as  far  as  Abbott-abad. 

This    line    is    kept   up    all    the  year    round. 

*  Increase  due  to  the  substitution  of  the  new  suspension  bridge  for  the  old  ferry, 
t  For  a  farther  description  of  these  bridges,  see  Poweirs  Punjab  Manof  actures,  pag« 
384. 
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Lnother  line  inns  from  Abbott-abad  to  Murree  during  six  months  (  May 

October  )  of  each  jear-      District  post  lines  couuect  each  TbEina  with 
le  imperial  line  which   they  joiii   in   the   south  of  the   distiict  at 
Haripur,  and  in  other  iniitances  at  Abbott-abad, 

There  are  also  post  offices  at  Baflfa  and  Nawashahr,  and  during 
the  summer  season  at  Thaodianl  and  the  European  locations  on  the 
Murree  aud  Abbott-abad  road. 

The  post  is  in  every  case  carried  by  runners. 

The  district  post  is  little  used,  except  by  Government  employes 
and  by  the  trading  classes.  The  agricultural  classes  as  yet  make  very 
little  use  of  the  post, 

21.     A  branch  telegraph  line  leaves  the  main  line  at  Ha^n  Abdal, 
Telegraph.  and  is  carried  along  the  side  of  the  district  road 

through  Han  par  to   Abbott-abad,      The   OLdy 
_    Telegraph  station  ie  at  Abbott-abad, 

[  CHAPTER    IV.— THE  PtOPLE,  THEIR  SOCIAL   AKD   MATEMAL 

^^  CONDITION,  AGRICULTURl,  AND   INDUSTRIES. 

^^        1.    The  first  census  of  Hazard  was  taken  on  the  1st  January  1S55,  at 

I  OexiBUfl  of  let  Jftatiaij  the  ^ame  time  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Punjab. 
*^^^'  Unfortunately   the   district     records    of    that 

census  are  not  forthcoming  ;  the  only  information  that  remains  concern- 
ing  its  results   is  to   be  found  in   the   report  of  the  Punjab  Census 

'  published  in  the  Xlth  number  of  the  Government  of  India  s  Selections 
for  1850.  The  total  population  returned  was  206,364-  souls,  or  107  per 
square  mile  of  total  area. 

2.  The  next  census  was  taken  on  the  10th  January  1SG8,  thirtocn 
Censaa  of  lOth  Janiifliy     years   after  the    first     The  total    population 

1868.  returned  waa  343,929  souls,  *  or  124  per  square 

mile  of  total  area;  the  increase  in  population  over  the  return  ot"  Ist 
January  1855  being  47,5C5  souls,  or  IG  per  cent. 

3,  A  third  enumeration  of  the  population  was  made  while  tho 
settlement    Census    of      Settlement  measurements  were  going  on,    Th© 

is*^9'^^*  total  po|ni]ation  retumL^  by   this  agency  was 

34^,505  souls,  The  result  is  valuable  as  con&ming  the  general 
correctness  of  the  census  of  1868, 


I 


4,    Appendix  4  of  this  report  gives  the  pergannawSr  return  of 
populatiun  of  the  census  of  10th  January  1808, 
Tota!  population,  corrected  by  the   omission   of  the   Nawab    of 

Arab's  feudal  territory   and   its   population.     This  return   shows   the 
population  to  be — 

•  I  hnve  deducted  from  all  the  figarej  of  this  ceriRu*  given  iti  this  report^  the  popnla- 
tion  of  Feodiil  TaniwAl  (  Cis-lndus),  as  this  U  not  a  part  of  the  Haziri  District  froper, 
nor  uador  direct  ad  minis  lratiou» 
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Total 
population. 

I      Xumber  of  $nU. 

Pergannn  or  Tahsil. 

!per  square! P"J?pf 
mil?of     !     ?^*^ 

total  area.  1^"^="*^ 

1      are^ 

Haripur  ... 
Abbott-abad 
Haniahra 

116,368 
118,146 
109,416 

179 

107 

77 

664 

Total 

343,929 

124 

6» 

The  low  average  of  the  population  per  square  mile  of  total  area  ii 
Tahsil  Maiisahra  is  fictitious,  being  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  wast«: 
at  the  head  of  the  Kdgdn  Valley  in  that  Tahsil.  If  the  wastes  at  tin 
north  of  Kiig^n  be  deducted  from  the  calculation,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Mansahra  Tahsil  is  as  well  populated  as  the  rest  of  the  district. 

Percentage   of  the  two  5.     The  percentage  of  males   is   52    m 

ttxes ;  proportion  of  ages.        females  48.     In  each  sex  there  are — 


Percent.  1  Percent, 
of  males,  "offemaka 

1 

AboTe  18  yeare  of  age 

W) 

53 

Between  18  and  12  years 

10 

IS 

Under  12  years 

40 

Z5 

6.     Excepting  16,631  souls  (  five  per  cent.),  who  are   Hindus   and 
Religion  of  the  popuia-     Sikhs,  the  entire  population  are   MahomedanSj 
tion.  nearly  all  of  the  Sunni  persuasion. 

7.     The  number  of  enclosures  and   houses 


Number   of    houses   and 
enclosures. 


recorded  in  the  census  of  1868  is  as  follows :— 


No.  of 
enclosures. 

No.  of 
houses. 

1    Average  nymber  of 
,              pereoHM. 

Perganna. 

To  an 
enclosure. 

To  a  house 

Haripur  ...            ...            ••• 

Abbott-abad          •••            •••            ... 

Mansahra 

22,293 
21.586 
16,738 

27,483 
23,630 
17,491 

1           6-2 

6-6 

I          6-5 

4-2 
61 
6-3 

Total 

60,617 

68,604 

1     «-7 

6-0 
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8.     Appendix  5  shows  the  distribution  of  the  population   accord- 

\T«  „  «««♦-.-  -1.^  f^ix—        i^g  ^  ^^6    principal   divisions  of  caste    and 
Main  castes  and  tnbes.         .P.  ^  .      i,       *it       i.^i        ,!•      i» 

tribe.     I  have  been  obliged  to  take   this   from 

the  Settlement  enumeration  papers,    the  corresponding  return  of  the 

census  of  18G8  being  incomplete.     The  result  in  percentages  is — 


1 

TahJiii  Hiit'iput. 

Tahdl   Abbott' 
abiid. 

Tah^ilMd7iiahra. 

3<i(ai  JJirtTiW, 

m 

^ 

m 

d 

i 

^ 

m 

B 

^ 

S 

i 

1 

1 

^ 

i 

i 

g 

1 

1 

© 

t 

< 

^ 

S-" 

-n 

ss; 

tH 

1 

2t 

7 

^ 

-sj 

55 

H 

HiDdils  and  S1kb« 

4 

16 

T 

3 

11 

£ 

S 

3 

12 

ft 

A f^h dm  and  allied 

racfis 

26 

d 

21 

as 

15 

23 

3g 

15 

32 

29 

12 

26 

Othfjt     Mah<Mne' 

daxia 

70 

79 

73 

72 

71 

73 

6L 

79 

BG 

68 

7S 

70 

Total    .„    { 

100 
77 

100 
23 

}iooj 

100 
79 

100 
SI 

!«»|' 

100 
71 

100 
2C 

i.«.{ 

100 

1  ^^ 

100 
33 

|ioo 

9.     Thus  of  the  total  ( 343,505  souls  )   population  of  the  district 
Proportion  of  agrricnitu-     77  per  cent.,  or  263,607,  are  agriculturists  ;  and 

rists  to  non-agriculturists.  of  these  agriculturists — 

7,118,  or    3  per  cent.,  are  Hindus  and  Sikhs ; 
77,743,  or  29  per  cent.,  are  Afghilns  and  allied  races  ; 
178,746,  or  68  per  cent.,  are  other  Mahomodans. 


Principal  tribes. 
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10.     The  principal  tribes    composing  the 

population  are : — 


Tribes. 

Souls. 

Per  cent,  of 
total  populacicffi. 

nindiis  and  Sikhe 

KhatrfB 
Others... 

Total 

12,320 
4,311 

3» 

16,631 

5 

Afghan  and  aUied 
races. 

Baiads 

J4d&ns 

SwdthiB 

Tanaolis 

Others... 

Total 

11,700 
15,711 
21,834 
21.732 
16,748 

3 
6 
6 
6 
6 

87,225 

25 

Other     Mahome.  ^ 
dans. 

Dhiinds 
Earr41s 

Awftns              .•.           ... 
Gnjars 

Others              ...           •••           ••* 
Total 

14,412 
10,734 
60,564 
64,420 
109,519 

4 

8 

15 

16 

32 

239,649 

70 

Gbakd  total       .., 

343,605 

... 

I  onght  to  explain  that  in  classing  Saiads,  Swdthis,  Tanaolis,  and 
others  as  races  allied  to  the  Afghans,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are 
allied  to  them  in  blood.  It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  ol  the  real  origin  of 
some  of  these  races ;  and  no  Afghan  would  admit  that  either  J^duns, 
Tanaolis,  or  Swdthis  are  of  Afghan  blood.  But  where  a  race  has  been 
associated  for  200  or  300  years  past  with  Afghan  races,  speaks  their 
language  or  did  so  a  short  time  ago,  has  copied  their  social  habits  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  holds  its  land  on  the  Afghan  system ;  it  has 
become  allied  to  the  Afghan  races  in  the  most  important  particulars; 
and  it  is  more  correct  to  group  thorn  with  the  Afghans  than  with  those 
races  such  as  the  Dhiinds,  Karrdls,  Awdns,  and  Gujars,  who  have  never 
assimilated  with  the  Afghans  in  any  way.* 

*  Vide  foot-note  to  para.  13. 
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IL     Bat  far  the  purpose  of  describing  its  population  it  is  more 
Maifi   diTisionB    of   the     con%*enieut    to    divid©    the    district   into    12 
population.  tracts — 


■^r- 

DominaDt  tribe, 

Il^ia. 

Tabsil  in  wliicb 
Bituate, 

Population 

(SETTLEJaBNT 
CSCKHUS). 

Souli, 

Per 

cent,  of 
total 

popula- 
tion. 

T^kheli 

Ebari^  Oaadgor 

Haripur 

7,e27 

2 

Misbwatii 

Srikot 

Do. 

3^354 

1 

irtEu&ii^al 

KbalEftj  Tirbela 

Do. 

11^,065 

5 

1'    MificeJlaocous  tribes 
'        o£  Ha^ira  i>liiin« 

1 

I  Sarai  Salih*  Miitiftkrai,  Hari- 
)      pur,  JA^al,  IvotNajiballa, 
1      kaudi  Kalil. 
[   Sbingri 

I       Do, 

j  AbbotUabad ... 

i  53,41  T 

m 

Ookkbur 

Kbiupuf 

Haripwr          ♦..  ' 

93,308 

7 

Earrlia 

Nara 

Abbott^abad   ... 

16,866 

5 

Bhi^udt 

Danna,  Bakot                      ^^ 

Do. 

19,080 

S 

Boi  chief 

B<rf 

Do. 

I3,S65 

4 

JiduM 

\  Rajiiiil,  Nawaslialir,    Dbam- 
(      taur,  Man  gal,  Bagra- 

{    Abbott-abad  ) 
i  Haripur,        j 

48,311 

14 

Tanaolfi 

(KuUi,  Badnak 

<  Kftciii.  8b<3rwan,   Babarbin 

(     GftrbiiQ. 

Do, 
Abbott^abad  *.* 

"  27,766 

S 

Swithi 

Mansabra  Tabsfl 

Maniahra 

115,236 

33 

Total  population 

343.50 

100 

In  caeh  of  these  12  divisions  there  h  onedoininaivt  tribe,  who  wera 

Jjractically  masters  of  the  country  before  Sikh  rule,  and  in  whose  hands 
iir  the  moat  part  th<:^  ^reateist  indiienee  atiJl  remains.  I  proceed  to  give 
nhort  details  concerning;  the  population  of  each  of  these  divisions.  The 
Hindus  I  sliall  not  notice  particularly ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  the 
petty 'traders  and  money-lenders  of  the  country,  and  ditfer  in  no  way 
from  the  same  cJassea  in  the  adjoining  districts.  Besides  plying  their 
trade,  they  in  many  cases  have  small  holdings  of  lanti 

12.     The  Tarkhclis,  who  are  a  branch  of  the  Utm^zni,  number 

Tirkbeli    tracts^    Kbari,     some  509  souls,  all   agriculturists.     They   are 

fljidGandgiLrh.  the  owoers   of  the  Khari  and  Gamlgar  ilakaa 

(33  villages),  and   also   own  a  number  of  villages   in  the  adjoining 

Harroh  Uaka  of  the  Rawalpindi  District  (Tahsil  Attock}»    The   Sikha 
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interfered  little  with  them.  They  were  noted  robbers  up  to  1847,  and 
arc  now  much  given  to  gamblin;^.  They  are  a  coarse  and  li<^ntioM 
race,  and  are  still  easily  tempteri  to  commit  heinous  crime,  but  th€T 
are  no  longer  openly  robbers.  They  behaved  badly  to  Major  Abbc-tt 
in    1848-41),  deserting  him  when  the   Afghans  took  the  Attock  fort 

Kharbjira   is  the  chiefs  village.     The  population  of   their  tract 
7,627   in  number,  is  almost  entirely  agricultural     The  details  arc— 

Souls. 

Hindus  and  Sikhs  ...  ...  .•.  70 

Tarkhelis    ...  ...  ...  ...  569 

Other  Afghans  ...  ...  ...  875 

Saiads         ...  ...  ...  ...  400 

Awaus         ...  ...  ..•  ...  008 

Gujars         ...  ...  ...  ...  1,046 

Miscellaneous  ...  ...  ...  2,7G9 

Total  ...         7,627 

13.    The  Mishw6nifl  are  a  small  tribe  of  Saiad  origin  ,♦   occupying 

.. ,    ,  ,    ., ,     o  1  i.       the    north-east   end   of    the   Gandcrar    range 

Mishwanis,  ilaqa  Snkot.      ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^      ^^  ^   ^^^  rule  they  were 

reckoned  retainers   of  the  Utmanzai  tribe   Trans-Indus,    fighting  on 


*  Extract  from  pagres  56-57  of  2nd  Part  of  History  of  the  Afghdna  by  Niamatnlla  tvm 
the  translation  of  Bernhard  Dorn,  A..D.  1836. 

(;V'.  /?.— The  original  manaacript  was  known  as  Makbzan  Afghani.  Tho  anthar 
Ni&matnlla  was  historical  writer  to  tho  Emperor  Jihangir,  and  wrote  the  book  aboot 
A.D.  1610). 

**  Bnt  to  retnm  to  onr  history,  Seid  Mahomed,  Gisndir^z,  settled  among  the  Atghim, 
and  fixed  his  residence  between  the  Kerrinians,  Kakeis,  and  Sheeranies.  So  these  three 
tribes  enjoyed  his  blessed  prosenee,  and,  learning  from  him  the  f audamental  truths,  direoted 
their  steps  to  the  only  true  object 

"  A  snddon  fright  and  dread  falling  npon  these  throe  tribes,  they  had  reconrst  to 
Meer  Seid  Mahomed,  soliciting  his  aid,  that  their  calamitous  condition  might  be  remored. 
The  Seid  performed  prayers  on  their  behalf,  by  which  interference  of  a  saint  they  wera 
released  from  their  perilous  situation.  Thus  the  confidence  of  those  tribes  in  him 
increased,  bnt  Meer  Seid  Mahomed  paid  not  the  least  regard  to  any  offer  or  remuneratioii. 
The  heads  of  the  three  tribes  making  an  agreement,  the  chiefs  of  this  people  offered  him 
three  young  girls — tho  one  from  the  Kerranians,  the  second  from  the  Kakere.  and  the 
third  from  tho  iSheeranies.  This  offer  Meer  Seid  Mahomed  accepted,  and  mado  them  all 
three  his  lawful  consorts.  Some  time  after  these  three  ladies  were  delivered  of  fonr  sons— 
tho  Kakcr  lady  of  Masvani,  tho  Shcerani  lady  of  IshturAni,  and  the  Kcrraninn  lady  cA 
Tnrins,  Hani  and  Vardak.  These  four  clans  are  consequently  Seidz&dehs,  bnt  they  an 
oonBidercd  as  Afghdns.  Descendants  of  Ishturani.  son  of  Seid  Mahomed,  Gisndirit 
Ishtnrani  had  five  sons^Sanji,  Tori,  Muridi,  Omarkhail,  and  Homer. 

"  Descendants  of  Masv&ni,  son  of  Seid  Mahomed,  Gisudiraz  :  Masvdni  had  nine 
sons — Tukuz,  Lodin,  Matakati,  Suleiman,  Boghani,  Kazbnli,  Ohareb,  Kharbari,  and  Diaz. 

"  Tukuz  had  fonr  eons — Yusaf ,  Adam,  MUsd,  and  Ranjar. 

"  Descendants  of  Vardak  :  Vardak  had  seven  sons— Mamak,  Toor,  Uti,  Moer,  Qnda 
Turak,  and  Mahyar.     Turak  was  an  adopted  son. 

*'  Descendants  of  Hani  :  Hani  had  five  sons^Danlat,  Boghari,  Bodan,  Maohaki,  a&d 
Danmat. 

*•  It  must  be  therefore  recollected  that  these  several  clans  among  the  Aigh&n  nationi 
furo  Soids,  viz,,  the  Ishturanis  among  the  Sheoronies,  the  MasTdnies  among   the  Kakers 


tlieir  side  when  required  to  do  so.  But  their  subordination  to  them 
■was  only  nominal,  and  thtjy  were  practically  iude pendent  of  them, 
Tiieir  hills  were  the  refuge  for  all  who  fled  from  the  adjoining  plain 
ti-acts.  They  fought  bt^avely  against  the  Sikhs  with  varying  success 
up  to  A.D,  1825,  when  the  Siklia  drove  them  from  their  houses.  They 
Were  allowed  to  return  five  yeat^  afterwards,  and  ^^ve  no  more  trouble 
i;till  the  end  of  1845,  when  aU  Haitara  rose.  Major  Abbott  found  them 
rery  amenable  to  his  ordei-s,  and  they  fought  bravely  on  his  side.  They 
iiave  served  u^  well  on  various  occasions.  They  are  industrious,  well- 
ghaved  agneulturiet.^,  poor  and  fond  of  their  homes,  of  stalwart  form, 
ad  hitherto  brave,  honest,  and  faithful  But  they  are  now  evidently 
eri orating  by  contact  with  the  baser  races  round  them. 

The  population  of  their  tract,  known  as  U^qa  Srikot^  number: — 
Mishwduia  ,.,  .*.  .**  2,317 

other  Mahomedans     j  Agriculturists         ...  433 

(^  ]N  on-agnculturists  Di3 

Hindus  ( Khatrls  )  . , .  , « ^  . » ,  61 

Total        ..,  3,354? 


14.    The  Utmanzai  are  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  the  same  name 
UtmitiEai  tracts,  Tarbela     who  are  located  in  Khabbal  and  Yusafzai  Trans- 
and  Kbftlaa.  Indus,     They  are  the   principal  ownei^s  of  the 

land  in  26  villages,  composing  the  Tarbela  and  Khalsa  tracts  in  the 
Haripur  Tabsil,  Awfms,  Gujai-Sj  Suleinitii  Pathans,  and  Turins,  are 
CO* proprietors  with  them.  They  say  that  they  acquired  their  footing 
for  the  moat  part  by  purchase  from  Giijars,  the  forefathers  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  siill  mixed.  They  are  subdivided  into  Kanazai,  Akazaij 
and  Allazai,  ^diich  last  include  the  Said  Khdnis, 

Tlieir  principal  villages  are  Tarbela  and  Kliallabat,  the  population 
of  which,  inohuUng  the  hamlets  attached  to  each,  number  respectively 
5|7S4  and  1,512  souls. 

The  principal  man  among  them  is  Khani  Zaman  Said  Khdni 
Jagirdar  of  Khallabat,    He  is  the  son  and  successor  of  Mir  2aman  Khan 

Hani  an^  Vardak  amoDg:  the  Kerran{ai>!i,  ibc  KhoTfLudi^fl  among  tbe  Dariee,  tbQ  Seidzyee 
among-  the  Taroiis,  the  Gbo-rtiUtfciea  among-  fcbe  Mianehs,  and  tho  Koties  among  th© 
Batnies,  aa  has  be«ii  recorded  nboTe  j  bnt  thej  afo  ntimbtiriHi  among  th®  Pathaua,  and 
HOTCT  etyk*  themselrea  Seid«.  With  rpgrard  to  this  tboy  nuanimonalif  declare  : — *  it  wonld 
be  highly  improptr  and  unreason  able  if  wi*  Kh^^nld  eti'l©  ouriclTeN  Seids.  aft»r  haTtng  left 
their  ordof  and  juiivod  the  n&tiou  of  tho  Afghatia,  eo  that  among  them  are  onr  nfBaity 
tknd  rektionsj  us  well  aa  onr  eomm^rc^/  Our  aneettori  al»o  bnve  dodared  :— ^Whoever  of 
oar  de^oudantA  ahall  nj^i^amG  the  title  of  t^eid  ia  not  deacended  froiu  u^.*  Tbia  point  haa 
ftlfeadjr  be^n  di'^c'LiAned  in  the  reigps  of  Sekander  and  Sheer  Shuh,  and  their  great  pcrjiEon* 
B^ei  did  not  deny  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Bnt  that  othera  should  gi^o  themselros 
out  far  P&thaoFi  is  unheard  of,  ther«  being  not  the  ^lighteefc  trace  to  ho  found  in  the 
gonealr^jafy  of  the  Afg^haue  from  Kha-k*d  atid  Kai^  Ahd-ul-raahied  PathaUt  of  either  Fermulli 
or  Khatani,  from  nrhich  their  pretensionfi  &ppear  to  be  inailmissible*  for  the  Af^hiu  race 
itmtly  kcop  to  their  aiztgle  links,  nor  can  atraugcrs  intrude  thi^mtielvea  «a  them;" 
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who  served   Major   Abbott  so  faithfully.     The  family    were  men  fli  I 
influence  before  our   rule,  but  they  owe  their   present    high  positki  1 
ahnost  entirely  to  their  services  in  1848-49,  and  to  the  rewards  con» 
quently  bestowed  on  them  by  our  Government 

The  population  of  these  tracts  number  — 


Agriculturists. 


\] 


rUtm&QzaiB    ... 
^      Sulemiuiis    ... 
S     Turins 
T>  J  Tana4)li8 
I  I  Awans 
.a     Oujars 
^     Miscellaneous 

I     dans 
Hindus         


Mahomc- 


-i 


Non-agricaltnristB. 


Total 


12,960 


Mahomcdans 
Hindds 


'  Artizans,    Trmd- 
I    era,  Meniala,  &c. 

^  MiscellAneoas  ... 


Totid 


Souk 
1,4« 

l,lfl 
91 


^fl•6 


giving  a  total  population  of  15,655  souls. 

The  character  of  the  population  is  orderly  ;  they  are  scarcely  wti 
like,  and  are  becoming  yearly  less  so.  They  are  much  inferior  to  theii 
brethren  in  Yusafzai.     There  is  little  crime  among  them. 

15.  The  Hazard  plain,  situate  in  the  Haripm 
Tahsil,  excei)ting  only  the  Shingri  ildqa,  wlacl 
is  in  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil,  is  inhabited  by  i 
mixed  population  aggregating  53,417  souls. 


The  Hazard  plain,  iUqas 
Shingri,  Serai  Salih,  Manak- 
rai,  Haripur,  J&j^al.  Kot 
Kajibulla,  Kaudi  Kahl. 


The  chief  details  are — 


Agnculturists 

Non-agricultnriitt. 

fSaiads           

g     Turins           

«     Dilazaks       

o  .  Turks            

§  '  Pannis          

-g     Awans           

^     Gujars          

l^MiscellaneouB          

Hindiis       

Souls. 

1,2.37 
1,058 
1,277 
612 
1,338 
8,133 
5,586 
14,863 
2,756 

{Ar  tizanB,Trad- 
Mahomedans    I   ers,  Menials, -kc. 

(others 
HindiiB      ... 

ToUI        ... 

Souls. 

10,33 

2,97 
8,2fi 

Total 

36,860 

16,61 
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The  Serai  Sillh  ilaqa  was  the  heritage  of  a  email  family  of 

Dilazak^  j  the  M^nakrai  ilfiqa  of  a  family  of  Turks  ;  and  the  rest,  except 

Jhingri,  waa  owned  by  a  small  family  of  Tnrins.    Shingri  wan  owned 

dintiy  by  Turks,  DihizakSf  and  Tanaolia  ( I  omit  from  the  plain  the 

Ihalsa    iMqa  at  its  north-west  outlet>  which    is  included  in    the 

Utmansai  tract ). 

None  of  these  families  were  of  old  standing ;  their  dominatioit 
dated  only  from  the  17th  century.  The  oldest  occupants  are  the 
Gujars.  For  at  least  two  centuries  anterior  to  the  present  time,  the 
prominent  feature  in  this  part  of  the  diatrict  has  been  the  lord,shjp 
exercised  by  a  few  families  over  the  rest  of  the  population.  These 
seigneurg  had  absolute  power  over  the  occupants  of  the  soil.  As  a 
result,  we  find  the  population  of  a  still  more  mixed  character  here  than 
it  i3  in  the  rest  of  Haz^rfi.  Most  of  them  are  industrious  cultivators; 
the  MallJdrs  equal  in  the  skill  of  their  husbandry  the  best  cultivatora 
of  the  Punjab,  Many  of  theGujars,  especially  those  of  Kot  Najibnlla,  are 
fine  men  in  every  way,  and  there  are  other  good  families  among  them. 
But,  as  a  rule,  they  are  a  poor-spirited  population,  the  obedient  servants 
of  the  ruler  of  the  day,  apt  in  deceit  and  clamours,  but  wanting  in 
manliness  and  courage.  But  for  our  strong  rule  they  would  still  be 
( as  they  ever  were  before  it )  the  oppressed  serfs  of  any  strong  family 
who  first  laid  their  hands  on  them. 

The  principal  men  are  Mokaddam  Mir  Ahmad  Gujar,  j&girdar  of 
Kot  Najibulla;  KAzi  Faiz  Alum  and  Mir  Alam,  of  Sikandarpur ;  Ihihi 
Bakh^h  DiJdzik,  of  Sarai  Salih  ;  Ahmad  Khan  Fanni,  jdgirddr  of  Gancha, 
and  a  few  men  who  still  remain  of  the  Turin  family. 

I  The  principal  towns  ate — 

^m  Smb. 

^B  Haripur  population  4|S0O 

^K  Sarai  Srilih       ditto  %H87 

^p  Kot  NajibuUa  ditto  ,„         „.        4,87£^ 

The  Gait  kbapcotttitrf,Udqa  16,     Similarly  the  population  of  the  Oak- 

KhAnpnr,  khar  tract,    23,368  souls,  are  a  mixed  set  of 

people,  of  no  common  stock.    The  details  are— 


AgTicultunits. 


Sooli. 

rCAkkliara 

urn 

Saiada      „. 

1,002 

Dhunds    ... 

i,oa 

Mahomedani.     < 

Karr^lft    .,. 

657 

Aw^ns 

fi,B7B 

Gujars      ... 

MIS 

^MiiCtUaneoai     ... 

4,916 

Hindiii 



55S 

Total 

20,608 

Non-agricultutiita. 


[othert      

Hindria  


fota! 


ijj>a 


2,640 
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The  ancestor  of  the  Gakkhar  proprietors,  Diw&n  Fatah  KWn 
settled  in  the  country  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  having 
received  it  in  gi-ant  from  his  father,  Sult4n  Said  Kh4n,  son  of  Sultia 
Sarang,  the  chief  of  the  Rawalpindi  Gakkhars.  Rdja  Jihdndad  Khin, 
of  Khanpur,  is  the  chief,  and  other  })rincipal  men  are  Rdjah  Feroz  Kkii 
the  two  Mahomed  Khans,  Ata  AH  and  others.  They  served  us  well  ia 
war  of  1848-49,  and  stood  by  us  in  1857.     They  are  fair  soldiers. 

The  rest  of  the  population  are  peaceable  agriculturists,  caring  only 
for  their  fields  and  flocks. 

The  principal  village,  Khfepur,  has  a  population  of  2,782  souk 

17.  The  Karral  country  consists  of  the  N^ra  ildqa  in  the  Abbott- 
^,      ,,    .,,      ^^,  abad  TalisiL     The  Karrdls   were  formerly  tix 

Kharrals,  iiaqa  Nara.  subjects  of  the  Gakkhars,  from  whom  th€j 
emancipated  themselves  about  two  centuries  ago.  Originally  Hinda 
their  conversion  to  Islam  is  of  comparatively  modem  date.  Thirty  yean 
ago  their  acquaintance  with  the  Mahomedan  faith  was  still  slight,  *  aikI 
though  they  now  know  more  of  it,  and  are  more  careful  to  observe  it 
relics  of  their  former  Hindii  faith  are  still  observable  in  their  socit 
habits.  They  are  attached  to  their  homes  and  to  their  fields,  whicl 
they  cultivate  simply  and  industriously.  For  the  rest  their  characts 
is  crafty  and  cowardly. 

They  were  co-conspiratoi-s  with  the  Dhunds  in  the  autumn  of  1851 
in  their  plans  to  attack  Murree,  the  part  assigned  to  the  KaiTuls  bein< 
the  cutting  oft'  of  the  reinforcements  expected  from  Abbott-abad.  Thej 
f  iiled,  as  the  Dhunds  did,  owing  to  treachery  among  themselves  ;  up  t< 
that  time  they  had  l>een  very  little  brought  into  contact  with  us.  Tb 
Upper  Murree  road  now  dominates  the  head  of  their  countiy,  an( 
increased  contact  with  us  has  changed  them  a  great  deal  for  the  better 

Their  chiefs  are  Hasn  Ali  Khan  and  Karam  Khto,  J^gird^rs  ol 
Mondl-Dew^d,  and  Ali  Bahddur,  Jagirdar  of  Dobi*an,-f  and  another  vei] 
leading  nian  among  them  is  Pahalw^n  Khdn  of  Bagan. 

The  population  of  their  tract  totals  15,866  souls,  composed  of  the 
following  classes : — 


Agriculturis-tB. 

Non-AgriculturiBte. 

1 
Souls. 

Soixlt. 

«  rKarrdla 

5.649 

1  Artizans.  Traders, 

rt  ]  Saiads 
'3  !  JttdfniB 
1  ]  Awans 

457 
1,931 

Mahomedana      ]     Menials,  dec. ... 

709 

2,094 

( Others 

366 

•2  1  Gujars 

1,311 

Hindds      ... 

72 

:g  1  Miscellaneoua 

2,300 

EiTldliB... 

510 

Sikhs    ... 

461 

Total        ... 

14,719 

Total 

1.147 

•In  1845  one  of  the  Wahabi  leaders,  Manlvi  Mahomed  Kasim,  established  himsel 
in  the  Karral  country,  and  gained  over  a  great  number  of  the  Karrale,  including  their  lead 
ing  men,  to  the  Wahabi  tenets.  He  left  the  country  in  the  course  of  two  years,  but  th< 
Wahabi  doctrines  are  still  current  among  the  tribe. 

t  He  has  died  while  this  report  was  undtr  preparation. 
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fm       The  JfuluQ  iliiqa  of  Rajoi4  was  once  included  in  their  territory, 
"  "but  they  lost  it  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and,  before  the  Sikfi^ 
'^'  took  the  country,  the  Haasazal  Jadiina  had  also  appropriated  several  of 
fc  the  villages  in  the  Nilan  Valley  of  the  Nara  tract,  which  villages  they 


I 


fs  still  hold 


18. 


'  Dhnnd.  ilft<iaa  Datiua  and 


The  Dhunda  are  identical  in  origin  and  character  witli  the 
Karrdls.     They  have  no  cliief^  of  note.     They 
have  been  much  enriched,  and  in    every  way 
influenced  for  the  better  by  the  proximity  of 
the  MuTTce  Cantonment  to  their  country. 

Tho  total  population  of  the  Dhund  tract  19  19,080  souls,  and  the 
details  are  as  follows  :^ 


I 


Agricaltnriste, 


f  Dbutids 


B  \ 


Awaui 


Gujars 

^MisceUaneoiifl 
Hindil9 
Eikhfi    ... 


Total 


n,ii5G 


NoQ  •- A  griculturifitfl. 


Mahomed  an  8 


HiBdfii 


iArtiznnE,  Trade  re  ^ 
Others 


Total 


gyula. 


1£S 


1,42* 


19. 


Tbe  Boi  tract. 


Only  a  portion  of  the  Dhund  tribe  are  located  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  Hay^dr^  District  j  the  rest  of  them  occupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  adjoining  Tahsfl  of  Murree  in  the  Eawalpindi  District* 

This  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Baniba  chiefship  of  Muzaf* 
farabad.  Saltan  Hosain  Khan,  Baniba,  lost  his 
estates  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kunhar  in 
1848  by  not  submitting  to  the  new  Mahanija  of  Kashmir,  Gulab  Singh. 
This  small  tract,  on  the  west  of  the  Jhelum  in  Hazard,  is  all  that  is 
left  to  his  family.  Ho  died  in  1S60.  The  present  chief.  Sultan 
Barkat,  is  his  adopted  son  ;  he  holds  the  tract  in  jagir. 

The  population  are  a  mixed  flet,  poor,  and  un warlike,  and  caring 
only  for  their  fields  and  cattle.  They  were  much  attached  to  their  old 
chief,  Sult^  Hosain,  but  care  little  for  his  successor.  The  details  of 
the  population  are — 


•  Mdc  parai.  a42-3  of  the  Bawalpiudi  Settlement  Keport, 
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AgriculturiBts. 

Non«A|^caltiirut8» 

Bonis. 

9m 

S 

'h'aiads 
Dhunds 
Karrils 

362 
1,380 
2,086 

Mahdmedani 

'  Artizans,  Traden, 
Menialfl^&x.^. 

.Otfaers              ^ 

'2  .  Sarr4r4a       .•. 

3,523 

1 

Aw&ni 

2,30T 

Hindto     ... 

•M                                     •«• 

m 

Gujars 

898 

^Misoellaneous               ••• 

1,302 

Hinddfl                  •••               ••• 

26 

Total        ... 

11,834 

Total         ^.       iim 

Total  population  13,865  souls. 

20.    The  J&diin  country  is  situate  in  the  centre   of  the  distiict 
The  J^diins,  Ii&q4s  Min-    north  and  south  of  the  Abboti-abad  Canta 


gal,    Nawashahr,     Dham- 
taur,  Bajoid,  and  Bagra. 


ment.  The  Bagra  ilfiqa  is  in  the  Haiipur  Tahal 
all  the  rest  of  their  country  is  in  the  Abbott- 
abad  TahsH. 

They  are  not  good  fighting  men,  but  as  subjects,  they  are  orderii 
a'nd  well  disposed,  much  attached  to  their  homes,  and  for  a  people  o 
Afghan  origin  fair  agriculturists.  They  were  orginally  a  colony  fron 
the  Jadiin  tribe,  in  Yusafzai  Trans-Indus,  but  they  have  mud 
deteriorated  in  independence  of  character  since  they  immigrated  t< 
Hazdra  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  are  not  noi 
to  be  compared  with  the  parent  tribe  Trans-Indus. 

Their  hereditary  chief  is  FaizuUa  Kh&n,  of  Dhamtaur,  who  hasi 
small  j^gir  from  us,  but  he  is  not  a  man  of  any  importance  now, 
Khuddddd  Kh&n,  the  Jfigird^  of  Mfingal,  whose  father  earned  the 
jfigir  now  held  by  the  family  for  his  services  to  Major  Abbott  in 
1848-49,  has  some  influence  in  the  tribe^  as  also  has  Amirulla  Kh^n, 
the  Jfigird^  of  B&ndi  Atdi. 
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=  The  population  number  48,311  souls,  composed  of  Uie  following 

a    classes : — 


AgrieoltariatB* 

Kon-agricnltnriBts. 

fJidAns           

••« 

Souls. 
9,879 

Mahomedans 

fAxtizans,  Meni- 
1  ab,  Traders,  ftc. 

Sonls. 
6,98« 

Saiada 

••• 

1,156 

(others 

6,516 

I 

TanaoUs         

DhnndB          ••• 

••• 

••• 

817 
1,228 

HindCiB     ... 

•••       •••       ••» 

8,120 

KjutiXs           •'••        —• 

—0 

1,264 

Pi 

Aw&nf            ••• 
Gnjan            ...       ••• 
^Miaoellaaeons           «. 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

7,698 
8,641 
5,098 

Hindiit  and  Sikhi 

••• 
•  •• 

910 

Total    ... 

Total 

31,690 

16,621 

The  J&dun  tribe  is  divided  into  three  main  divisions,  viz. : — 


Diyision 


Salar 

Mansdr 

Hassazaf 


«•        ••• 


...        •••        ••• 


•t»        ••• 


Location* 


Bajoii  illqa. 

Kawashahr  and  Mingal  iUqas. 

Dhamtanr,  M&ngal,  and  Bagra  iUqas. 


Tlie  main  sub-divisions  are  as  follows : — 


Salir. 

MansAr. 

HassazaL 

Snlemanzai             ^ 

Khidrzaf 

••• 

IsmaelzaL 

MuBtafazai              

Sh&'absa£,Yiqfibsa£ 

•.. 

BadalzaL 

Isakhail,  Mahomed  KhaU ... 

DanlatsaC 

... 

Idrimza£ 

Mi&sasai     «.       ... 

••• 
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souLsr. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


The  TanaoKs,  ilaqas 
Badnak  and  Eulai  of  Tah- 
6l1  Haripur.  il&qas  Eachi, 
Biharhiut  Sherwan  and 
Garhian,of  Tahafl  Abbott- 
abad. 


The  principal  towns  and  villages  are— 

Bagra      population    1,417 
llajoid  ditto  ...  2,129 

Dhamtaur    ditto  ...  2,951 
Nawashahr  ditto  ...  4,049 
The  Mansur  and  Sal^r  sections  keep  up  a  slight  connection  inth  the 

Earent  tribe  Trans-Indus,  and  some  of  them  still  speak  Pashtu  in  their 
omes.     But  the  Hassazais  have  long  since  lost  all  connection  with 
the  parent  tribe,  and  have  entirely  forgotten  their  old  Pashtu  ioi^e. 

21.  The  Tanaolis  are  a  tribe  of  whose 
origin  we  know  little.  The  Pathans  do  not 
reckon  them  among  their  race,  but  two  cen- 
turies ago  they  were  located  in  the  badn  of 
the  Mah&ban  Trans-Indus,  from  which  they 
were  pushed  out  Cis-Indus  by  the  Yusafzm 
The  tribe  was  divided  into  two  main  branches,  Hindw&b  and 
PalWls.  The  territory  of  the  former  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Nawdb  of  Amb  ;  it  is  now  his  feudal  territory,  and  is  excluded  fran 
this  report.  The  Tanaolis  of  the  Haz4r&  District  are  PaJUls,  and 
are  scattered  over  IGG  villages.  They  are  an  industrious  agri- 
cultural race ;  if  they  were  once  warlike,  the  majority  of  them  are  now 
no  longer  so.  They  make  fair  soldiers.  They  can  be  very  cruel  on 
occasion,  and  their  bad  faith  used  to  be  a  proverb  "  Tanaoli  bekaoli/ 
but  they  are  now  little  given  to  crime.  A  number  of  Awins  are 
mixed  up  with  them,  who,  before  Sikh  rule,  were  their  retainers ;  these 
Awdns  are  a  sturdy  race,  truer  than  the  Tanaolis. 

The  principal  men  among  the  Tanaolis  are — Ata  Mahomed  Khin,* 
J&girddr  of  Bir,  and  Nawdb  Khdn,*  Jdgirddr  of  Shingri  Both 
these  men  claim  the  traditional  chiefship  of  the  tribe,  but  the  claim 
is  of  no  practical  importance  now.  The  chief  man  among  the  Awto 
is  Sher  Zamdn,  Jagirddr  of  Jallu,  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsil. 
The  population  of  the  Tanaoli  tract  numbers — 


Agriculturists. 

Non-agriculturists. 

TanaoliB 

Souls. 
10,058 

r  Artizans,  Traders, 
Menials,  Ac.,... 
Mabomedans  < 

SI 

§ 

Saiads 

1,151 

iMiscellaneoas  ... 

1.763 

g  i      Awina                ... 

4,722 

«         Miscellaneous    ... 

6,421 

Hindds 

ttl 

HindUB 

128 

Total 

Total 

22,480! 

6.30S 

*  Both  died  while  this  report  was  under  preparation. 
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I  givirij;?  a  total  population  of  27,7SG  souk.  The  38  Garliirm  nllapjes  in 
the  Mansalira  TahsR  are  not  included  in  the  ahove.  They  are  reckoned 
part  of  the  Tanaoli  country^  but  are  owned  principally  by  their  old 
Aw^n  retaineiisL 

^H  22.  Tlie  Swathi  country  covers  the  whole  Mangahra  Tahsfl, 
IpBswithiaof  tiae  Matiiahra  except  the  36  Garhian  villages  above  nicn- 
^  Taliaii,  tioned,  ivhich  form   its   aouth-westeni    comer 

k  Including  these  38  villages,  the  population  number  as  follows  : — 


Agriculturists. 

Non-agricwltunste. 

rswfitbti     .., 

BouIb^ 
19,363 

Souts. 

1  Saiadft 

«   f 
J  1  TanaDlis 

6,294 

(  AHhtinK  Trad  era, 
{ msceltaiieoiis  .>< 

19,667 

1' 

5 

Tuiis           

712 

7,867 

6 

Gujura 

2^,854 

Hindils  and  SLkhs          

2,107 

^MinceUatiGons 

16,669 

469 

Total    

f                    Totd 

85,515 

29J21 

jiving  a  total  population  of  1,15,23G  souls. 

Many  of  the  Salads  are  proprietors  of  land,  notaljly  thoRi^  of 
[iifraii,  numbering  423  souk.  The  Awuns,  before  Sikli  rule,  Iwhl  their 
lainls  on  condition  of  feudal  service;  they  are  now  the  owners  of  these 
lands.  They  are  located  naostly  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Tahsil. 
Some  of  the  Gujars  also  are  owners  of  the  land,  but  the  iJiajority  of 
bheui  (  some  2tl/K)0  souk)  are  tenants  and  graziei-s  in  the  frontier  glen^ 
It  the  north  of  tlic  TahsiL  The  Turks  are  said  to  be  the  j'epresentatives 
if  the  families  who  held  the  country  before  the  Swathi  conquest  at  the 
fc^oginning  of  the  17th  century, 

\  The  Sw^^this  are   the  reverse  of  warlike,   deceitful,  grasping,  and 

fa3y.   Swiithi  deceit  (chal)  is  a  proverb  in  the  country.*     They  are  not 

*  The  foUcjwltig  fable  which  is  told  of  the  8wdtlns.  T  Ijelieve,  hua  Its  crmnterfiart  iu 
•ne  legends  of  titlier  countries,  those  of  Europe  not  excepted,  A  !Swilthi  pnd  the  devils 
nring  ^ntereil  Into  partnershif^  m  the  aUtivj>tion  rtf  n  field,  fdi  mit  asu  to  the  niJiotieT  in 
"hich  the  prtHlu(*e  sbould  be  divided;  at  length  it  wiis  agreed  that  the  Svviitki  iihould 
^ave  whatever  grew  above  pnmnd,  and  the  devil  whntevcr  grew  below  ground.  Tbu 
^Miithi  thereto  miwed  tbe  ScUl  with  innijse.  Thi^  reflnHcEl  in  a  warni  renewnl  of  tht* 
Q^Upute  at  hnrv^at  time,  whereon  the  Switbi,  protcFtiog  hiH  defiire  lo  be  honest, 
liber&llj  offered  to  reverse  tbe  i^grcctneot  for  the  next  harvest.  The  devil  ftcceptinir 
this  settlement  of  the  c|nefi;tion  as  fair,  the  Swathi  forthwith  proeteded  to  cultivate 
Carrots.  Tbe  de?il,  findinij  biniBcIf  outwitted  a  secojid  tina©,  retired  tsQm.  Inrtbcir 
^^nnection  with  agrieulture. 
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of  one  common  stock,  but  are  the  descendants  of  the  heteioffeneoas 
following  collected  from  Swit  Trans-Indus,  by  whose  aid  Saiad  Jalal 
Bab&  evicted  the  old  Turk  landlords  of  this  part  of  the  ooontiy.  The 
AwAns  are  better  men.  The  Gujars  are  a  simple  all-enduxing  lace, 
thrifty  and  industrious,  with  no  ambition  but  to  be  left  alcme  in  peace 
with  their  cattle  and  fields,  and  content  on  that  conditicHi  to  pay  any 
exactions  put  upon  them  by  their  Sw&thi  masters,  who  squeeze  them 
on  every  pretext  and  on  every  possible  occasion. 

The  Sw&thi  tribe  is  primarily  divided  into  Qhabri  or  UtH  Pakhlf 
and  Mamidli-Mitrdwi  or  Tarli  PaJchli.* 

The  il&qas  appertaining  to  each  of  these  divisions  are  as  follows  :-* 


UtU  Pakhli. 

Tarli  Pakbli 

-Kigin 

1 

B41&kot. 

Garhi  HabibuUa. 

Bhairkand 

>  In  British  Temtoty. 
Agror 

•a  ■• 

Mansahra. 

Shinkiiri. 

» 
& 

Bhogarmaog. 
.Konsh. 

Tikri,  with  the  Deshi  coontrj,  in  lodepcod' 
«nt  Territory. 

In 

Independent  Territory  .. 

r  Nandib&r. 
'  (  Thakot. 

•  The  following  extract  from  Part  11,  page  5  of  Bemhard  Dom*8  book  en  the  | 
History  of  the  AfghAns,  already  quoted  from  in  the  foot-note  to  para.  ISaboft^coO'  i 
tains  an  interesting  notice  of  the  SwAthi  tribe  : — 

"To  those  who   are   frequently    considered    as  Afehins,  but  are  not,   bdongtbe 
Servatis,  concerning  whom  I  insert  the  following  remai-ks  from  the  KhalA8at-iil-aos4b>- 
•  Although  the  Servaties  are  not  originally  Afghans,  but  having  adopted  both  the  Afghfc 
language  and  habits,  and  being  mixed  up  with  them,  they  go  by  the  name  of  AfglM 
and  are  numl)€rcd  among  them.    They  are  related  to  have  originally   resided  in  the 
territories  of  Sarvat  and  Bajour ;  but  at  the  time  when  the  Yusafsafs  had  ohtahiedft 
decided  predominance,   and  reduced  the  whole  of  Takht-ul-jabal  to  their  swiqrr  M 
emigrated  to  Servnt.    They  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  inhabitants  of  Sertati 
and  eventually  succeeded  in  expelling  them  entirely  from  thence,  and  enforchig  the« 
to  settle    there,    occupying  Servat  for  themselves.     The   Servaties  emigrated  to  tb« 
Kingdom  of  PakhU,  which  lies  between  the  dominions  of  the  Yasafiais  and  Ksthml^* 
where  they   reside  up  to  the  present  day.     They  are  broken   into   three  divisions—^' 
Gebri  ;  2,  Mataravi  ;  3,  Mamiiili.    The  Gebries   are   said   to  descend   partly  ftom  thj 
family  of  Sultan  Ovais,  SulULn  Bahram,  Sultan  Pakhal,  and  Sult&n  Jeh£ng{r,  who  sD- 
were  Sultins  of  Servat,  and  are  called  also  Jehangiriin  Sultdns.    They  originalty  M^ 
Tijiks ;  the  rest  of  them   consist   of  diflFerent   nations.     The  Gebries   are    so  named* 
because   Gebri   is  the   name  of  a  place  in  Bajour,  where  they  had  been  settled.   Tb^ 
Matravies  reckon  tlicmselves  to  be  descended  from   the   Yusafzais,   and   contend  thai' 
their  ancestors  had  been  separated  from  the  Yusafzafs  by  some  circumstance  at  the  tixn^ 
when  the  Yusafzafs  lived  in  the  environs  of  Kandah&r.  in  the  Kingdom  of  Garra  and 
Toshkl,   when   they  took   up  their  abode   in  Servat,  but  this  assertion  is  unfounde*!. 
The  Mami&li,  who  are  considered  as  one   Khail,  originally  are   composed  of  dilfereut 
Khails  of  Daurani  and  others.'" 
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Allai,  in  independent  territory,  is  shared  by  both  branches  of  the 
ribe. 

The  following  table  gives  further  details  of  the  interior  diviaiona 
€  this  tribe  and  of  Uieir  locations: — 

Qliohri  or  Vili  PaMi,  &  MiTnakaia. 


Priwtmri/  dimsimt. 

-.4 

Nime. 

•Khinkbail 
SftTkhaUi. 

Do.    .., 

3 

3 

Do.    .„ 

Do,    ... 
Do,    .. 

3 

4i< 

ICame. 


Khinkbail 

PanjlsrbDl 
Panjmiral 
JikaiigfH 
Argliupbil   MalkAl 


Secondary  dhitim.  Principal  hcation  in  BritUh  Territcry^ 


lUqna    Garhi    Habibulla,    Mansahra,   and 

Bhairknnd. 
Bililkotf  Bufifa,  and  Shitikiati  ildqas. 
niqas  J^binkiilri,  Eigfin^  B41^k€it»  and  Bho* 

garmnng. 
lUqua  iShmki&ri  and  K^g^n. 
Ilftqa  Shinkiiri, 

LlAqas  MaiiHAhra  and  Bbogarmang. 
Il£qas  SMnkiiii  and  Kj&gan. 
nfiqa  Konnli. 


(Nearly  all  the  above  sections  are  located  partly  in  the  NandihSr 
and  Tliakut  iliqas  in  independent  territory,  as  well  as  in  British 
Urritory. 

Mamidli  MUrdwif  or  Tarli  Pcikhli^  12  if  imafeam 


Vrm»fd\tmmi. 

See<mdttry  d'wi^ 

Ttrtiary  dwision. 

Frineipal  Wat\&ti  i» 
Britiih  Territory. 

H 

^mt. 

1  s 

Nam^, 

Name. 

1  Bj 

^« 

^^ 

-flJZ 

Xitiiwi  ,.. 

6 

AHSberi      ,.. 

5 

Kbankhail  Bilaaari 

1 

Id  Bbairknnd  4t  Malik* 

Do,  -.. 

4,« 

*•• 

... 

Jalangi^ 

1 

pur. 
Slierpar,    Kbawttjagln, 
Giddarpur,  atidMaJik- 

Do,  .., 

,-, 

-' 

... 

BajatiTi  Eanfii&L.. 

1 

Tirba  Tarla  and  Tirbm 
DUa. 

■"Ifc      4«* 

**i 

BegiB 

3 

Sbambori 

u 

lAg:roT, 

u     ^  '- 

*•• 

■.■ 

Gbticbai 

H 

XuBiiUft  ...  ' 

6 

Sbafofa        *•■ 

1 

X. 

t«* 

1  Tamtip-i  S^bar  Sbab. 

Do.  .„ 

Rabflti 

1  ! 

f** 

.., 

EbikU 

Do.  ... 

Panjkora 
Shulemini . 

1 

«•• 

.». 

Nankot  and  Gtilibagh. 

Bo..., 

ABblor  MalkaJ 

3 

■  •i 

flV« 

In  Independent  Territory 
(Tikri). 

Do,  ... 

Desbi 

1 

... 

■  ■« 

In                   ditto. 
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The  chief  men  of  the  tribe  are  Samundar  Eh&n,  Jag^rdlir  of  EonsL 
and  Garhi  Habibulla,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Sw^this  ;  Ata  Mak)- 
med  Kh4n,  the  chief  of  Agror ;  Ahmed  Ali  Shah  (  son  of  Mir  Gul  Shah  I 
Saiad  Jigvcdfix  of  Kdgdn ;  L61  Khdn,  Jagird&r  of  B&ldkot ;  and  Main- 
med  Hosiun  Kk&a  (  son  of  Faiztalab  Eh&n ),  Jdgird&r  of  Mansahra. 

Some  of  the  Sw&thi  villages  are  very  large ;  the  principal  an- 

B&l&kot  ^ncludin^  its  outlying  hamlets)  population  10,683  souk 
Baffa  ditto  ditto  ...     4,193    do. 

Dhudidl  ditto  ditto  ..•     2,403    da 

Mansahra  ditto  ditto  .«•     3^71    do. 

23.     The    following    details    of    the    Mahomedan    population 
Details    of   Mahomedan    referred  to  in  the  preceding  remarks   and  ia 
artkans,  traders,   meaiab»     Appendix  V  of  this  report,  as  "ALrtizaiis,trada^ 
^^'  menials,"  &c,  will  be  interesting.     It  will  b 

observed  that  40  per  cent  of  these  classes  are  partly  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. It  is  very  common  for  their  members,  especially  in  the  snuSk 
villages,  to  cultivate  a  little  land  besides  attending  to  their  origiflil 
trade  or  handicraft 
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24.  The  principal  classes  of  Hindus  in  the  district  are  Brahmans 
H*  dd  f  h  difltr*  t  ^^^  Khatris.  There  are  a  few  Aroras  in  the 
towns  of  Haripur  and  Tarbela ;  and  the  few 
Labtoas,  Sonfirs,  and  Bhatias  in  the  district  also  form  separate  classes. 
Of  the  1,37!)  Sikhs  returned  in  tne  Census  Statement,  the  majority  lixe 
in  the  Dhund  and  Karrdl  hills,  and  are  converted  Bralim&ns  and 
Khatris  ;  the  great  majority  of  them  are  cultivators. 

Brahmans  are  of  the   Sdrsut  Branch.     They   are   divided  into 
Munhydls  and  Baunjais.    The  principal  sub-divisions  of  each 


MXTKHYALB. 


Datt. 

Chibbar. 

BiUi. 

Vaid. 

Mohan. 

LazL 

Bhamwil. 


BAUNJAla. 


Issar. 

lUmdeh. 

Bisdeh. 

Sang. 

Sudan. 

Bhog. 

Cbunl. 

Bhagl&L 

Wajra. 

Kbajdra. 

And  many  others. 


The  Munhydls  rank  above  the  Baunjais ;  they  marry  BauDJi 
women,  but  will  not  give  their  daughters  iu  marriage  to  Baunj^ 

The  Lan  and  Bhamwdl  sections  are  treated  as  inferior  by  the  other 
Munhydls,  and  the  latter  will  not  give  their  women  in  marriage  to 
Lan  and  Bhamwdl  husbands. 

The  Brahmans  of   the    Dhund    and    Karrfil    hills    are    called 
Mahdjans,   alias  Dhakochi.     They  are  divided  into  exactly  the  sa©^ 
siib-divisions  and  sections  as  the  above,  witli  wliom  they  have  a  commoj* 
origin.     But  they  are   regarded  as  inferior  to  thera,  probably  ptiDci' 
pally  for  this  reason  that  they  allow  the   remarriage   of  widows,  aD^ 
admit  the  issue  of  such  marria<jes  to  full  riirhts. 

The  Baunjjii  Brahmans  are  principally  employed  as  family  priests '» 
a  few  are  shop-keepers  or  keep  mules  for  hire.  In  the  Rawalpindi  aD^ 
Jhclum  Districts  the  Munhydls  are  more  industrious  than  the  othe^ 
Brahmans,  preferring  service  as  Chapr^sis  or  Sepoys  to  any  otbe^ 
livelihood,  occasionally  taking  to  shopkeepiiig,  but  disliking  it,  aa^ 
especially  reprobating  a  life  of  laziness,  or  living  by  any  form  of  charitj^. 
But  in  Uaz&r£  the  Munhyals  have  lost  these  especial  preferences,  8J^^ 
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live  hj  their  priestly  services  or  on  charity  as  often  as  the  Baunj^is  do. 

The  hill  Brahmans  (MaliAjans),  in  additiuu  t«  the  callings  al>ov© 
enumerated,  in  many  instances  cultivate  land  or  engage  tbeinijelves  aa 
mule-dnvers  or  as  piu^onal  servants. 

Tlie  prindpai  sub-divisions  of  the  Khatris  are  as  follows  : — 


X^dtArdi*. 


BahH  MuttdHu 
Talwfir. 


B&HnjaL 


The  Khukhrdn  contract  no  marriages,  except  among  themselves. 
The  members  of  the  Bahri  MultAni  sections  will  marry  wouien  of  the 
father  Baunjdi  sections,  but  will  not  give  their  w^omen  in  marriage 
to  husbands  of  those  sections.  The  majority  of  the  Khatris  are  village 
^bop^keepcrs  an  J  earners  (for  which  jmrpose  they  keep  mules)  ;  many 
of  them  are  also  engaged  in  agricnltnre, 

25.    The  district  contains  &09  ma^izahs  or  toivnships.     In   this 
i^mve  sue  of  Tniacrea.       account  the  Agror  cbiefwhip  is  reckoned  accord- 
ing to  the  fuU  number  of  the  fifty*one  villages 
compos ing  it      In  addition  to  these   909  townships,   there  are   27 
^laozaLs  •  **  Bechiragh/'  i,  e.,  of  which  the  cultivators  and  owners  live 
iii  a^ijoining  villages,  and  which  are  consequently  uninhabited, 

*  Ic  Tfthfil!  Hftripur  ...  ...     Jfi 

,1        Ahliotr  flbad     .„  ...      8 

If        Mausakriii  ...  ...      I 

,27 
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The  average  population  of  these  townships  is  as  follows  :— 


FsopuJation, 


Under  20D  mliAbituitg^ 

Ft«m  200  to  COOO  „ 

From  500  to  1.000  „ 
From  1,000  to  2,000  „ 
From  2.000  tu  6,000  ,, 
Over  5,000  iul^bit^iti  .*. 

Totfll    „* 


I 

5 


ia4 
102 

i% 

IS 
4 
1 


I 

■5 


2% 


217 

75 

35 

19 

4 


850 


4 

I 
s 


M»u£abfl^ 

35 

109 

m 

16 

z 
1 


26i 


I 


us 

4T 
U 
! 


909 


The  average  area  and  assessment  per  estate  are  as  follows 

IjT   E4GH  TAHBIL.                   1 

tl3 

1 

< 

1 

1 

^     uncdtiTAted 

410 

8:}G 

*       318 
829 

540 

021 

Totil  •*, 

l,2y5 

1.147 

lp46I 

l.?2t 

Lind  EeTenaer  Bi* 

415 

SSS 

323 

5I{) 

From  this   calculation  the  Agror  chiefship  and  the  Bfilfikot  voi 
Efigfin  villages  are  omitted^  as  their  aieas  are  excepti(Mially  Iarge» 


VIZ.: — 


ACBE8. 

t 

5 

1 

> 

1 

•3 

i 

Agror 

20,050 

22,088 

42,138 

4,000 

BiUkot 

10,088 

61,647 

71,736 

7,T98 

E&gtoKlUa   •.. 

10,986 

4,49,600 

4,60,586 

5,015 

■S^SSSBSSB 

SBBSSSS=S== 

— ■ 
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ages  1W1  d  towns  of  wh  icb 
^  populatsou  exceeda2j000» 


26.    The  villager,   tomia,  and  mauzahs, 
with  2,000  inhabitaDts  and  over,  are : — 


Hauzam, 


No. 


Name. 


ipur 


^ott-abad. 


ymsalira 


Tai-bela 
Kot  Najibollft 
Haripur 
Sarui  Sdlill  ... 


Aboit-abad  . 


N  awasbAbr 
Dhamtaur   . 
Hajoii 


BiliLkot 

lUffa 

Bela  Kawai. 

Mansatira    «. 

Dbudial 

Giddarpar  .. 
Mandr      '   .. 


POPFL4TI0lf, 


M71 
1.560 
2,779 

eo& 

2,555 


1,486 

1,&93 

984 


9,  SOS 
1,884 
3»S30 
X,94S 
1,251 
2,281 
1,B60 


€ 


% 


213 
3,319 
2,021 
2,282 

237 


4,483 


2,663 
1,S5B 
1,1IS 


1.175 

2,359 

164 

1,222 

1,102 

44 

564 

148 


5.784 
4.879 
4,800 
2,887 
2,782 


4,4^3 


4,049 
2,951 
2,129 


10,683 
4,193 
3,-t84 
3,171 
2.403 
2,S25 
2,114 
2,035 


Indudes  tbo 
militaiy  can- 
tonmanta, 


27.  None  of  these  places  are  of  more  than  local  importance,    aiid 


tDeflcription  of  the  prin- 
kjLl  towQ3  and  villiigeB  of 
fciSarA. 


the    population   is   in   most  cases  principally 
agricultural.    The  non -agri cultural  population 
consists  mainly  of  weavtrp*  and  Khatris.     The 
liatm  are  the  traders,  money-lenders,  and  caniers  of  the  country, 

^  The  town  oi  Haripur  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tahall  of  that 
itnie;itis  a  comparatively  new  town,  and  was  founded  by  Sirdar 
[arri  Bingh  in  the  year  1822-23.  Broad  rectangular  streets  traversing 
^e  town  in  opposite  directions  divide  it  into  several  quarters.  It  is 
Dt  so  prosperous  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  district  head- 
aarters  and  a  considerable  body  of  police  were  located  there  * 

Kot  Najibulla  and  Sarai  Salih  are  the  older  hecod-quaa-ter  towns  of 
he  Haripur  plain.  They  are  botli  merely  large  villages,  commanding  a 
krincipal  share  in  the  local  tiude.  Both  of  tliem  have  a  considerable 
reaving  industry,  which  will  be  described  further  on,    A  few  gold- 

*  Commaiidant  CanoTa,  of  tbe  Sikb  ArtilleTj.  one  of  the  first  Tlctiinfl  of  Cbatar  Slngb'a 
BbelHon  in  1H18,  is  buHed  at  Haripur.  An  obelisk  bas  been  erected  over  bis  grave.  He 
all  bravely  defeiiditig  his  gTina,  sint^le-banded,  rathnr  tban  miirender  tbem  to  tbe  B^ii 
cbelleoderflr^  Vide  Puujab  Blue  Book  ol  1847—1349,  page  301. 
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smiths  of  Sardi  Sdlih  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Afgh£nistina 
Central  Asia  to  ply  their  trade  there,  and  have  done  so  for  several  genen 
tions  past.  Tarbela  owes  its  importance  almost  entirely  to  the  k; 
agricultural  population  which  it  contains.  It  does  not  stand  in  one  oofi 
nected  block,  but  consists  of  several  small  villages  closely  adjoining  ead 
other  and  separated  by  cultivated  fields. 

Kh^npur  is  the  head-quarter  village  of  the  tract  of  that  nama 

Abbott-abad  is  the  military  cantonment  and  civil  head-quarieis  i 
the  district.  It  was  founded  in  1853,  and  named  after  Major  Abbott 
who  left  the  district  in  the  early  part  of  that  year.  Its  population  coi- 
sists  solely  of  the  Civil  establishment,  the  Military  garrison,  and  & 
camp-followers  attached  to  it. 

Nawashahr,  Dhamtaur,  and  RajoiS  are  the  old  head-quarter  tJ- 
lages  of  the  Jddun  tribe.  But  Nawashahr  has  a  considerable  trade  ii 
English  cloths,  salt,  and  ghi,  the  cloth  and  salt  being  exported  to,  ui 
the  ghi  imported  from,  Muzaffarabad  in  Kashmir.  The  salt  is  brou^ 
from  the  salt  mines  in  the  Jhelum  District,  and  the  ghi  is  passed  dofi 
to  Pesh&war.  Some  Khatris  of  Bagra  also  have  a  large  share  in  Ui 
trade. 

Of  the  large  villages  of  the  Mansahra  Tahsil  mentioned  in  ik 
preceding  paragraph,  Giddarpur,  Bela  Kawai,  Kag^n,  and  Manur,  «i 
purely  agricultural  communities.  Dhudidl  is  little  else.  There  ill 
some  Khatris  in  Mansahra  with  a  considerable  local  trade  in  giaii 
The  great  majority  of  the  population  of  Bdldkot  are  agricultunl;! 
moiety  of  them  inhabit  the  large  village  of  Baldkot  itself,  and  the  wit 
are  scattered  in  small  hamlets  over  the  extensive  hill  lands  included  ii 
the  Balakot  estate.  Nevertheless,  a  few  Khatris  of  B^Ukot,  in  connw- 
tion  with  those  of  Nawashahr,  have  a  considerable  trade,  of  which  siK 
and  cloth  are  the  principal  imports  and  butter  the  principal  export 

But  the  principal  trading  mart  of  the  Tahsil  is  the  town  of  Baft 
on  the  Siran.  The  Khatris  of  this  place  have  connections  with  Haripia; 
Kot  Najibulla,  Amri tsar,  and  Lahore ;  and  the  local  trade  of  the  toin 
embraces  the  requirements  not  only  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  tin 
Mansahra  Tahsil,  but  also  of  the  independent  Swfithi  tracts  of  Nandi- 
hir,  Tikri,  and  Allai.  The  principal  imports  are  indigo,  cloths,  anl 
copper  vessels,  the  principal  export  grain. 

Qarhi  HabibuUa,  on  the  Kunhdr,  has  a  total  population  of  1,473,  of 
which  710  are  non-agriculturists.  The  Khatris  of  this  town  have  • 
trade  with  Muzaffarabad  in  Kashmir,  of  which  the  principal  export  B 
salt  and  cloths  and  the  principal  import  butter;  they  have  connection 
with  Nawashahr  and  the  larger  villages  in  the  Haripur  plain. 

Neither  the  towns  nor  the  villages  of  Hazard  are  walled.  Thcf 
are  for  the  most  part  collections  of  low  mud  houses,  with  flat  mud 
roofs  supported  by  substantial  timber,  thrown  together  (the  town  d 
Haripur  excepted)  without  plan  of  any  sort,  and  threaded  by  narrow 
irregular  streets.  Many  of  the  well-to-do  Khatris  have  of  late  years  added 
substantial  wooden  frcoits  to  their  fihops>  and  double-storeyed  buildiagi 
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are  now  occasionally  built.  Fakka  btiil dings,  even  for  mosques^  are  quite 
■exceptioaal 


28.    Ekch  villags  has  one  or  more   pla-^cs   of  public   rcR^ori     In 

Tarlitila  and  in  thii  larger  of  the  J  a  dun    and 
^Hajris  or  placet  of  public     q^^^  ^.ju^^,^^  ^.^  ^^^^^^  ^  j^^^j^,^^  ^  are  main- 

I  '  taint:d  by  each  principal  divisirm  of  tlie  village; 

■|l)Biin  the  great  majority  of  the  Hazard  villages  they  are  attaclied  to  the 
ihouses  of  the  lieathuen  and  niaiivtaiued  by  them.  In  the  Dliimd  and 
TKairal  country  they  Ri*e  called  "  Laithaks/*  and  in  LoT^^er  Haz^rA 
£*■  deori."  The  men  uf  tlie  village  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  these 
>lacea,  dtscu8&iing  questioDs  of  loeal  iitterestj  and  travellers  and  visitorB 
ire  welcomed  j  witli  few  exception  they  are  not  so  hoajjitably  served 
is  usual  in  the  adjoining  countiy  of  Yusafzat. 


and   tlicir   bct- 


29.  Besides  these  places  each  village  has  one  or  moT'e  monquea 
(^rasjids).  The  masque  conaints  generally  of 
a  small  compound  enclosed  by  a  low  wallj  at 
one  end  of  which  is  a  room  with  a  verandah 
tk  front  of  it.  The  timber  used  in  the  buildin^L,',  enpecially  that  of  the 
erandah,  is  not  uncommonly  ornamented  with  carving  ;  and  in  the 
larger  villages  the  walk  are  occasionally  built  of  pakka  masonry.  Each 
osque  has  one  or  more  servants  attached  to  it  In  a  small  villfige  one 
trvant,  the  Inuim,  wiU  perform  the  %vhole  duties  ;  in  the  case  of  larger 
grDlages,  he  is  assisted  by  a  menial  called  a  Xhildim  ;  and  aUo  when  the 
bnJvni  Is  a  Mulla  of  superior  attainments,  by  aivother  menial  called  the 
Gluisil.  Tlie  Khfidim  keeps  the  luosque  cloan»  and  lArovides  water  for 
ilie  abluti<m,%  which  are  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  Mahomedan's 
irayera  The  Imam  calb  to  prayers  and  leads  tho  prayers  ;  he  also 
•eads  the  Komn,tea<*hesthc  village  children,  and  preforms  the  principal 
>art  at  tJic  ceremonies  of  circumeiiiian^  marriage,  and  buriaL  Another 
if  his  duties  is  the  washing  and  layiug  out  of  the  dead  prior  to  burial, — 
k  pi"oces3  on  the  proper  performance  of  which,  in  accordance  with 
rhe  approved  Mahomedau  lituab  great  stress  is  laid  ;  and  it  is  for  tho 
occf*iiti(>n  of  this  part  of  their  duties  Uiat  the  superior  class  of  Imams 
smploy  Ohiisils. 

The  menials  of  the  mosques  are   remunerated  by  ( char )  brea^ 
Cnlleeted  by  them  mornmg  and   evening  from  house  to    house  ;  the 
~  adim  also  receives  small  presents  (  gaddi-odi )  at  harvest  time. 

The  Imam  isgenerally  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  a  small  grantof 

Land  rent-free.      Thc}^  also  receive  preseuts  at  hai^vest  time    and  at  the 

lomestic  occa.sions  on  which  they  officiate.     The  Imam  further  receives 

lalf  of  all  the  alms  made  by  his  constituents;  such  a  claim  is  reprobated 

Dy  the  best  authorities  on  the  Mahomedan  laith,  but  it  has  been  so  long 

ictioned  by  usage  that  the  Imams  now  insist  on  its  payment. 

The  Imiim*s  office  is  net  hereditary,  but  a  son  commonly  succeeds 

lis  father.      The  incumbents  rarely  possess  more  than  the   smattering 

'  education  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  ordinary  duties  j 

Q 
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though  they  can,  most  of  them,  read  the  Kor&n,  few  of  them  undersfc 
it. 

SO.     The  language   of  the   people  is   principally  a   rough  dia 
of   Punjabi,    locally    termed    Hindkf   in  < 
Language  spoken  in  the     tradistinction    to    the    Pashtu    tongue   of 
*"^^  Afghdn  races  who  adjoin  the   district  on 

west  There  are  few  of  the  people  of  the  district  who  cannot  sp 
this  "  Hindki. "  The  inhabitants  of  the  Tarbela  and  KJmlsa  in 
those  of  the  Tarkheli  tracts  and  of  the  Tanaoli  villages  on  the  b 
of  the  Indus,  all  speak  Pashtu,  but  they  know  the  Hiudki  as  well  ' 
Mishwfinis  speak  l*ashtu  ordinarily,  and  know  only  a  little  of 
Hindki  dialect  The  majority  of  the  Tanaolis  have  forgotten  tl 
Pashtu  tongue.  The  J^diins  also  have  almost  forgotten  it  1 
inhabitants  of  the  Agror,  Koush,  and  Bhogannang  glens  at  the  no 
of  the  district  commonly  speak  Pashtu,  and  know  little  of  the  Hind 
the  rest  of  the  Swdthis  speak  Hindki  as  fluently  as  Pashtu  ;  the  furti 
removed  a  village  is  from  the  frontier,  the  more  Hindki  and  the  1 
Pashtu  is  spoken.  The  people  of  the  Boi  tract  of  the  Dhund,  Kan 
and  Gakkhar  tracts,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Has 
plain,  speak  the  Hindki  dialect  of  the  district,  and  have  always  A 
BO.  Taking  the  district  as  a  whole,  it  is  only  rarely  that  a  G 
OflScer  has  any  occasion  to  speak  to  the  people  in  his  court  in  i 
other  tongue  than  the  local  Hindki,  though  it  is  occasionally  an  advi 
tage  to  him  to  know  Pashtu  as  well.  The  people  of  the  adjoini 
independent  tracts,  Trans-Indus,  and  of  the  independent  Swjtthi  count 
all  speak  Pashtu  only. 

31.    Education   in  the  district  is  at  i 
lowest  ebb. 

According  to  a  return  prepared  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
1852,  the  educational  institutions  then  existing  numbered  : — 


Ednctttion. 


No.  of 
institations. 

No.  of 
teachers. 

No.  of 
scholan. 

Eisd(i  InttitotionB 

Hahomedan     Do.             

14 
184 

16 

158 

11 
1^ 

Total       ... 

198 

174 

i.u 

of  these  1,128  scholars,  765  were  reported  to  bo  studying  Arabic,  i 
174  Persian,  which  figures  sufficiently  indicate  the  real  character  of  1 
education  imparted  in  most  instances,  viz,y  the  learning  to  w 
the  Korfin  by  rote  without  any  understanding  of  its  meaning.  In  & 
both  the  Hindu  and  the  Mahomedan  institutions  included  in  t 
return  were  not  schools,  as  we  understand  the  term.  At  the  J 
Hindu  Dharmsdis  found  here  and  there  in  the  larger  villages,  and 


3^ 


Drincipat  books  of  their  religion*     It  was  suliicient  to  ieam  hy  rote  ; 
cared  really  to  learn  to  read ;  and  only  very  few  of  the  priesta 
themselves  understood  what  they  titught. 

Contrary  to  the  policy  pursued  in  the  other  districts  of  the  Punjab, 
tio  educational  cess  was  imposed  after  annexation  on  the  agricultural 
population  of  Hazdni.  The  distiict  has  consequently  been  almost 
entirely  without  schools  up  to  the  present  time* 

There  has  been  a  small  school  for  some  years  jiRat  in  the  Abbott- 
abad  cantonment.  Also  in  1S56  two  schools  were  opened,  one  at  tho 
Tahsil  head -quarters  at  Haripur,  and  the  other  at  the  Tahsil  head*q\iarters 
at  Maimahra,  The^e  hwt  were  little  attended,  were  closed  as  failures 
in  September  1862,  and  reopened  in  June  1865.  The  Haripur  school 
in  lS7;3-74  had  an  average  attendance  of  78  scholars,  and  that  at 
Mansahra  of  20  scholars. 

From  the  Kharif  of  1872,  when  the  new  assessments  were  mtro- 

luccd,  an  educational  cess  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  Land   Revenue  was 

charged  for   the  first  time.     Consequently  towards  the  close  of  1S73 

fifteen  new  village  scliools  were  opened.     Abiding  the  two  at  Haripur 

and  Mansahra  before  existing,  there  are  now  in  the  District : — 


^ 

VilUge 

Teacbera  in 
tkese  echooUt 

^boUre  in  these 

12  TfthEil  Haripur 

p  Tahia  Abbott  abad      ,„ 

S 
3 

6 

S 

5 

47* 
ISO 

212 

Totfcl 

17    , 

17 

816 

In  compiling  the  Census  Returns  of  186B,  some  adventurous  clerk 
eo  raanipulated  the  figures  as  to  make  out  that  of  the  total  population 
2S,524  Bouls  (  over  80  per  thousand  )  could  read  and  write.  What  the 
real  figures  wttre,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say  ;  very  probably  they  were 
wrong  at  the  best  The  proportion  of  persons  who  can  read  and  write 
in  the  total  population  of  the  Punjab  is  22  in  a  thousand;  and  in  the 
adjoinint^  -      -         ~  -        ....       .  ^    . 

16  per  thousand 
Bot  more 


ig  districts  of  Rawalpindi  and  Pesh&wai'  the  population  is  10  and 
thousand  respectively.     The  proportion  in  Haz&ra  is  certainly 


District 


who  can  reaci  are  very  rare. 


32. 


i  women 


As  before  stated,  95  per  cent,  of  the  popnlation  are  Mahome-i' 

_  ,,  .  dans,  and  the  rest  are  nearly  aU  Hindus, 

Hehgion.  *^ 

The    external    ritual  of   the  Mahomedan 

^ligion  ia  observed  with  some  Tegularity,  ey<in  among  the  lowest  classes 
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of  the  agriculturists.  The  Ramz^n  fast  especially  is  carefully  keptbotl 
by  men  and  women.  Among  the  better  classes  the  stated  hours-fcr 
prayers  are  usually  remembered  both  by  men  and  women  ;  the  majority 
also  of  the  men  of  the  cultivating  classes  ordinarily  observe  these  lioms 
with  fair  regularity,  but  their  women  generally  neglect  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  dictates  of  the  Mahomedan  faith  whid 
are  intended  to  govern  the  life  of  its  followers  ( generally  described  as 
mamlat )  are  not  observed,  or,  if  occasionally  observed,  are  only  respected 
in  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  accepted  social  usages.  I 
allude  especially  to  tlie  law  concerning  alms-giving,  many  matteis 
connected  with  mamage,  and  the  rights  of  women,  the  law  of  property, 
and  the  criminal  law. 

In  all  matters  connected  with  the  observance  of  the  Mahomedaa 
religion  little  change  has  occurred  during  the  past  30  years.  It  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  observed  than  before. 

Of  the  contents  of  the  Koran  and  the  other  leading  books  of  the 
Mahomedan  religion,  the  great  majority  of  even  the  better  classes 
are  ignorant. 

Persons  who  have  studied  the  religious  books  of  the  Mahomedan 
faith  are  styled  Mullah,  or  among  the  Afghan  tribes  Akhundzada. 


Festive  and  religious 
gatherings. 


33.     The  principal  gatherings  held  in  the 
District  are  as  follows  :  — 


Place  at  which 
held. 


Date  of  fair. 


Particulars. 


Hindu  Festivau. 


Chitti  Gatti,  near 
Mansahra     ... 


Bareri,     near 
Mansahra 


Tarbela 


Kot  NajiboUa  ... 


6th  rhngan, 
Angl.  15th  Feb- 
ruary  ;  also  let 
Baieikh,  Angl 
nth  April. 

Durga  Ashtami, 
in  Chetr  (March) ; 

also  the  same 
festival   in  Assu 
(October). 

Ist  Baisakh, 
Angl.  nth  April. 


In  Pdwan, 
(August), 


Hindiis  from  the  vicinity,  to  the  nnmber  of  abotf 
700,  assemble  to  wornbip  a  stone  '*  Ling  ••  in  a  Hindi 
temple  here  ;  a  good  deal  of  alms-giving  takes'plaoi 
on  these  occasions.  The  assembly  on  each  oocmim 
lasts  only  one  day. 

HindCis  from  the  vicinity,  to  the  nnmber  of  aboil 
400,  assemble  at  the  top  of  the  Bareri  hill  to  wonfaii 
Devi  and  to  present  offerings,  which  are  taken  bj  i 
Brahman  of  Mansahra.  The  assembly  on  ead 
occasion  lasts  only  one  day. 

The  Hindi^  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  mnd  of  fli 
Hazdr&  plain  assemble  to  bathe  in  the  Indus  rive; 
The  assenbly  is  of  a  religious  character,  and  ia  fcni 
up  for  two  days,  ^^ 

In  S&wan,  on  the  9th  day  of  the  new  moon  tki 
Hindfas  from  the  neighbourhood,  including  Khimm 
and  Hasan  AbdAl,  to  the  number  of  about  1  OOOl 
assemble  at  the  **  Dera"  (temple)  of  Bh4£  £^ 
B&m  to  worship  and  present  offerings. 


Tbia  is  a  noted  grovt  of  Bonie  biki?  nnd  T>eiii2ty, 
The  Hhid&a  of  the  ficinitj  nssH^mble  to  feast  tind  to 
«ti|oy  the  natives.  ThL.^  Ma.boTneda!i%  bei^ides  tbcHC 
piir|.(OHeg.  present  offerings  at  the  shrine.  The  nsscm- 
bHi28  generally  li^t  1  Lree  days  eaclij  and  Bome  6U0 
(^ersDUi  gather  at  them, 

A  Biroilar  gathering  to  the  aboTo,  Th«  Maho* 
Tnedan  sbrine  of  Mida  Kuu^ul  ^dhib  bujj  u  cyiifaiatr' 
abl#  local  repnt€, 


1    Ziamt 

oi 

Mahomcdiiria 

i  Gbaxi, 

Hi 

at    tU€  two   Id 

kta^ar* 

Icstivala. 
Hindts  an  Ibe 
Ut  Bais&kh  (lltta 
April). 

t    tflok 

at 

Ditto 

fia 

HAUOltEDAH  FGaTITAUi. 


e  Ztarnt  at 
,  in  the  Hari- 
EabBil. 


irat  of  bifn 
pat^     near 
yntftor. 

rat  of  Diwin 
I     3*1  ba    at 
Rftgli^  near 
inbiiL 


The  two  Ida 


Ditto 


I 


irnt  of  Shaikh 
i  and  Mchr 
LUbi,  at 
afi.nearSbin- 
i. 

iirat  of  Bala 
ml  Balikot. 


ft 


l&rat  of  Kal- 
]fir  Salad  at 

djirat  of  Saiad 
il  Bdba  at 
>ganiiang. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditt^ 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Some  4,fiOO  pet-soDB  from  the  Hariptir  plain,  the 
Gaodgar  and  Oailiak  hills.  Jtc,  aj^semblc  for  two 
d  fvy 3.  1 1 1  i  a  f est i V  e  ^at  tieri  n  g.  Ttie  pr i  ti  c  i  j  i  nl  game 
i&  c  ailed  *^  Til  ft  i"  and  is  not  unlike  our  own  game 
of  Pii{ioner»^  Baaei 

Attended  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dhamiauri 


At  eaffh  Td  on  one  day  only  women  and  on  the 
day  following  only  men  assemble.  The  gatherings 
jvmnber  about  6,(KK)  souls  (  men  and  women  ),  antl 
are  principally  festive  ;  but  the  febrine  is  als^i  held 
in  ma  eh  repute  on  religious  grounds.  There  ib  also 
a  spring  bellavcd  to  have  medical  pro|»erit;eR,  in 
which  the  Biek  bathe.  The  principal  gaititi  among 
the  men  in  rhc  game  abo^e  deecribed.  The  persons 
who  attend  it  are  rqsidentB  of  the  Pakhlf  plain,  of 
the  Swathf  gleos,  and  of  the  Tanawal  Feudal  country. 

At  each  Td  some  300  people  aKsemble  from  the 
neigh^MUring  villages  to  worship  at  the  shrine,  which 
has  Bome  ioual  repute. 


At  eaoh  Id*  some  1^000  people  assemble  from 
the  Bulakot  and  Gahri  Uabibulla  ildqas.  There  ia 
a  spmiiG:  her^j  which  is  believed  to  cano  disease, 
eBpecialiy  ieproay.  tSumo  20  or  30  discaacd  persoiiB 
are  generally  to  Ix;  found  here.  Tbc  Hindus  called 
the  place   '•  Bhdi  Mdla-M-BaithaV 

A  small  gathering  takes  place  at  thii  shrine  at 
each  Id, 


The  inhabit  ants  of  the  Bhogarmaag  glen  assemble 
here  at  each  Id  to  the  naml^er  of  some  600.  Saiad 
Jalil^  who  is  buried  here,  was  the  leader  under 
whom  the  Swath  is  of  the  Manskahra  Tah£0  took 
thtir  prc&ent  country  from  the  Turkfi* 
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Place  at  which 
held. 


Date  of  fair. 


Particulars. 


Mahomedan  FEiTivjiijS— concluded. 


Ziirat  of  Nau- 
bat  Shah,  Salad, 
at  Lachimang,  in 
Eonsh. 

Ditto 

The  inhabitants  of  Eouph,  Nandibir,  and  Tin 
asFemblc  here  at  each  Id  to  the  number  of  »9t 
1.50().  The  shrine  has  a  great  local  repute.  Tvm 
who  attend  the  fair  present  small  ofEciings  at  it. 

Zidrat  of  Tor- 
torn      B4ba      at 
Shamdhora,      in 
A^ror. 

Ditto 

Some  400  persons  assemble  here  at  ead  U 
from  the  adjacent  Agror  villages.  The  festinj 
last  for  two  days  at  the  Id-az-ziih%  and  one  dif 
at  the  other  Id. 

Zi&rat  of  MiiLn 
EhikiatDharra, 
in  Agror. 

Ditto 

Some  iOO  persons  aasemble,  as  in  the  pRoedJa^ 
instance. 

ZiiLratofHaidar 
BabaatGhanian, 

Ditto 

Ditta 

in  Agror. 

34. 


The  public  health. 


The  prevailing  endemic  diseases  are  in  spring  and  aatum 
malarious  fevei^  and  their  consequences,  ui 
in  the  cold  weather  various  affections  of  the 
respiratory  system.  Within  the  last  two  years  odd  droppino"  cases  of 
enteric  fever  have  been  observed  at  Abbott-abad,  which  had  no  apparent 
connection  one  with  another,  and  the  disease  showed  no  tendency  to 
become  epidemic.  Enteric  fever  is  known  te  the  villagers  as  Tap-i-Satar, 
and  to  Native  physicians  as  Muhrika,  but  at  present  we  have  no  metn 
of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  it  prevails,  or  the  amount  of  mortalitj 
it  occasions.  Stone  in  the  bla<lder  is  also  common  throughout  the 
district ;  and  in  the  mountain  glens  at  the  north  of  the  Pakhli  valley  and 
on  the  Kunh^  river,  goitre  is  also  prevalent.  * 

No  reliable  sanitary  statistics  have  yet  been  collected,  as  will  be 
apparent  from  the  following  return  of  deaths  reported  through  the 
police  during  the  past  three  years  : — 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


Per  cent,  on 
popQlatioo. 

1-9 

1-S 
1-S 


These  returns  are  obviously  incomplete,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  average  duration  of  life  differs  from  that  which  prevails 
in  the  adjacent  districts. 

*  Thcee  remarks  have  been  kindljr  supplied  by  the  Civil  Surgeon. 
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In  Lower  Hazard,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Tanfis^al,  the  small 
arapotinds  in  wliich  the  people's  bouses  stand  are  carefully  swept 
t^ery  morning;  this  is  generally  done  by  the  women  of  the  household, 
bat  some  of  the  better  classes  in  Lower  Haziira  pay  menials  (  Musallis  ) 

do  tbis  ;  there  are,  however,  no  arrangements  ibr  keeping  the  larger 
treets  and  precincta  of  the  villages  clean.  In  the  Dhilnd  and  Karral 
ills,  and  in  the  Jadiin  and  Swatbi  country^  the  villages  are  commonly 

a  very  dirty  state,  and  tlie  people  pay  much  less  regard  to 
leantiness,  even  in  their  own  compounds  and  bonsea^  than  they  do  in 
'le  lower  part  of  the  district. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the    personal    cleanliness  of   the 
labitants ;  those  of  the  Swatbi  country,  especially  the  women,  ha%dng 
pttle  or  no  idea  of  cLeanliness. 

35*    The  physique  of  the  peojile  is  inferior  to  the  average  of  the 
Plijfiique  and  character       adjacent  manlier  races  in  the  RawaltJindi  and 
of  tbe  people,  Peshaw^r  Districts  and  in  independent  terrl- 

tf)ry.  Tbe  Dhunda  and  Karrdls,  and  generallj'^  the  inlmbitanis  of  the 
hills  in  the  east  and  south-east  portion  of  tbe  district  from  Garhi 
HabihuUa  downwai-ds,  are  of  small  stature.  Some  of  the  Jadiins  and 
TanafJis  are  fine  men,  but.  as  a  rule»  they  are  not  above  the  middle  height, 
nor  of  great  strength  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  tbe  other  classes 
who  are  mixed  with  thera.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Pakhli  valley  and 
Agror  Swdthfs  and  others  are  an  enervated  race  of  middle  stature, 
ThoF5e  of  the  Koush,  Bbogarmang  and  Kdgan  glens,  especially  the 
Gujars  and  Saiads.  are  many  of  them  tall,  fine  men*  The  inhabitrinta 
of  tbe  plain  tracts  iu  tbe  Haripur  Tahsil  vary  much  in  ph5^sique  ;  some 
of  tbe  Gujars,  Pannis,  and  Awlins,  and  a  few  of  tlie  Utmanzai,  are  fine 
men.  Tlje  Misb  wanis  of  the  Oandgar  range  are  tall,  handsome  men, 
but  the  tribe  numbers  only  2,70S  souls  all  told* 

Tbe  population  is  not  warlike,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions  ( such 
as  the  Misbwanis  of  Srikot)  they  are  not  brave.  Tbey  are  little  gi^en 
to  open  violence,  but  are  apt  in  deceit  and  intrigue,  and  at  times 
estcitable.  They  are  less  hospitable  than  the  purer  Afghiin  races  ;  but 
a  traveller  resting  in  the  village  mosque  will  rarely  want  for  a  meal. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  not  fond  either  of  horses  or  of  sport.  But  tbey  are 
attached  to  their  fields,  their  homes,  and  their  cattle  ;  and  though  tbey 
display  le.ss  skill  in  their  methods  of  agriculture  than  is  possessed  by 
the  people  of  tbe  Rawalpindi  ami  Jbelum  Districts,  they  extend  the 
area  of  their  cultivation  witli  much  industry. 


^ 


36,    Tbe  women  may  be  described  in  almost  the  same  terms  as 
tliose    which    have    been    applied    to    the 
'^*^™®^*  women  of  the  adjacent  Rawalpindi  District. 

"  Though  in  great  subjection,  and  treated  outwardly  like  cattle,  tbey  are 
much  prized.  The  greatest  misfortune  is  the  loss  of  a  wife.  Even  a  bad 
one  is  not  readily  relinquished.  In  many  instances  the  wife  has 
paramount  intluence  in  tbe  household." 
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Those  of  the  plain  tracts  in  the  south  of  the  district  are  hetia 
treated  than  those  in  the  liills.  In  the  plains  they  are  principally 
employed  in  household  work,  spinning  thread  and  making  clotha 
and  do  no  work  in  the  fields  except  picking  ( chunna  )  cotton  ad 
picking  ( chheli )  the  ears  otf  the  maize  stalks  after  the  reaping,  h 
the  hills,  besides  the  household  work,  they  tend  the  cattle,  cut  gw^ 
and  help  their  husbands  in  every  o])eration  of  husbandry,  excei* 
ploughing  and  sowing.  The  women  of  the  better  classes,  and  also  tM 
Hindu  women,  piincipally  employ  themselves  in  fine  sewing  wd 
embroidery  work  (  Kasida ).     Women  who  can  read  are  very  rare 

They  are  ordinarily  faithful  to  their  husbands.  The  Swltki 
women  have  a  worse  character  in  this  res])ect  than  the  rest  of  At 
women  in  the  district;  they  are  more  frequently  the  subjects  of  poly- 
gamous marriag<\s,  and  are  the  hardest  worked ;  in  fact  the  SwitU 
regard  their  women  more  as  drudges  than  as  wives. 

In  their  younger  years  the  women  have  tlieir  fair  share  of  geoi 
looks.  The  Swathi  and  Utmanzai  women  are  the  fairest ;  the  Tanioi 
women  and  those  of  the  Gujar  race  in  the  Bhogarman^  and  Kagfc 
are  said  to  bo  the  prettiest.  The  Jiidiin  women  are  stout  and  ihi<i^ 
built.  Both  the}''  and  the  Svvathi  women  are  said  to  be  scolds.  As  intk 
rest  of  the  Punjab,  the  conventional  rules  of  mmlesty  require  a  youflg 
women  to  hide  her  face  from  any  pei^on  of  influence  whom  she  meeti^ 

37.     The  houses  of  the  population  are  single-storeyed  huts,  in4 

„  J  .u  .  *      •      flat  mud  roofs   sui)ported   by    wood.     In  tk» 

Houses   and  their  furni-     tt     •  ^  xi  n  -i     i.  -u 

^^Jg  Haripur  town  the  walls  are  commonly  wxia 

with  unburnt  bricks.     In  the   villages  iaiti 

neighbourhood  missi  are  used  instead  of  bricks ;  these  sussts   are  ^g- 

shaped  clods  of  dried  mud ;  in  fact  they  are  a  device  for  serving  the 

same  end  as  bricks,  resorted  to  in  the  absence  of  brick-raoulds.     In  tin 

hills  and  their  vicinity   (wherever  the  people   can  obtain  8tone>  the 

walls  of  their  houses  are  built  of  rough  stone   plastered  on    both  sidei 

with  mud  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  coarse  slate  and  trap  in  the  Haziii 

hills,  which  easily  breaks  into  slabs  suitable  for  this  purpose;  bould^ 

are  also  used  for  building  walls.     The  root's  are  generally  well  timbered, 

as  there  is  abundance  of  suitable  wood  in  the  district ;  Tut  (mulberry), 

Phula  (Acacia  modesta),  Kao,  (wild  olive),  Khair  (Acacia  catechu),  wd 

Sannatha  (Dodonaea  Burmanniana).  are  principally  used  for  the  roofs  in 

the  plans,  and  Biar  and  Chir  (Pinus  excelsa  and  longifolia;  in  the 

hills. 

Across  the  main  beams  (kari),  branches  fganda  and  chiUi)^  and 
leaves  are  spread;  the  Sannatha  shrub  ( Dodomea  Burmanniana) 
being  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  in  Lower  Hazard,  and  upon 
these  again  mud  is  plastered.  The  rafters  do  not  span  the  wails  in  one 
stretch,  but  are  supported  in  the  middle  by  a  cross  beam  on  wooden 
posts  (tham).    There  are  a  very  few  pakka  houses  of  burnt  brick  and  douUe* 

*  Chali  is  the  term  need  in  the  hills,  and  means  the  split  chips  of  Chir,  which  M 
commonly  used  for  the  purpose  stated. 
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ureyed  in  the  Haripur plain  and  at  Kh^npur  belonging  to  the  leading 
men.  But  with  these  few  exceptions  suoli  houses  are  unknown  in 
the  district 

Glazed  windows  and  chimneys  are  also  very  rarely  seen.  The 
doors  revolve  in  wooden  sockets,  and  are  closed  with  a  chain  and  rough 
padlock. 

The  dwelling  honse.^  of  the  niajonty  of  the  agriculturiBts  have 
only  one  room,  which  averages  about  20  feet  long  by  12  broad,*  The 
principal  articles  of  furoiture  are  two  or  three  beds,  some  low  stools, 
spindles,  one  or  two  baskets  for  clothes  or  wool,  and  a  large  wooden  press 
(khamba)  for  holding  grain.  The  press  is  generally  large  enough  to 
hold  about  50  maunds  of  grain.  In  the  plain  villages^  it  a  zamindiir 
has  much  grain,  he  keeps  it  in  a  small  room  attached  to  his  house ;  in  the 
house  itself  he  has  an  earthen  receptacle  (kothi)  large  enough  to  hold 
jrom  5  to  10  maunds.  The  beds  (charpAi  or  khat)  are  atrung  with 
string  made  from  "Babbar"  grais,  or  from  the  fibre  (Katthan)  of  the 
Dhamman  tree»  or  else  with  narrow  thongs  (Kakkar)  of  raw  hide*  The 
dwelJing  houses  of  the  people  in  the  plains  are  cleanly  kept;  those  of 
the  hi  Unpeople  are  less  clean  ;  and  in  the  north  of  the  district,  especially 
among  the  GujarSj  it  is  common  for  the  family  and  the  cattle  to  live  in 
the  same  hut.  Cattle  ai-e  usually  kepi  in  a  shed  adjoining  the  house, 
constructed  in  a  similar  way  ti3  the  house  itself.  The  whole  is 
enclosed  with  a  wall,  forming  a  small  compound  in  front  of  these 
buildings  J  where  the  women  sptn  and  cook,  and  the  cattle  are  picketted 
morning  and  evening. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  district  each  cultivator,  in  addition  to 
his  house,  usually  has  a  shed  (b^ndi)  in  his  fields,  where  he  keeps  his 
cattle  in  the  summer  months ;  and  this  pi-actice  is  spreading  into 
Lower  Hazdrd  (where  these  sheds  are  called  "  Kur"), 

The  style  and  comfort  of  the  people's  dwellings  have  improved 
greatly  since  annexation ;  the  houses  are  more  commodious,  the  roofs 
are  better  timbered^  the  furniture  is  better,  and  the  cattle  are  more 
carefully  housed, 

38. 


Food, 


The  agriculturists  ordinarily  take  three  meals  a  day.  The 
morning  meal  is  eaten  at  sunrise  in  the  winter, 
and  at  10  A,  M.  in  the  summer-  The  evening 
tneal  is  eaten  at  8  or  9  p.  m.  When  they  are  working  hard  at  plough- 
ing or  at  harvesting  their  crops,  they  also  eat  a  small  meal  (piehhilin) 
of  bread  in  the  afternoon  ;  at  other  times  they  eat  a  little  roasted  com 
(maize)  about  2  P,  M.  Any  bread  left  over  from  the  evening  meal  is 
eaten  in  the  morning  by  the  men  before  they  go  to  plough. 

The  food  of  the  people  of  the  plain  tr^ts  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  district  is  of  better  quality  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hills.  In  the  plain  tracts  and  in  Tiiuawai  the  daily  dietary  consists  of 
bread  made  of  barley,  maize  or  bdjra  (according  to  the  season  of  the  year) 


*  The^  are    called    trechjkra,   or  docliM»,  «cconling  la  tlie^r  u^  ipumed  by  one 

two  princjpal  bejuuii. 


or 


B 
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eaten  with  Imtter-milk;  wlieaten  bread  is  also  eaten,  but  the  poc^rr! 
classes  in  Tanawal  chieHy  confine  themselves  to  barley  vegetables, 
dal,  and  sometimes  meat,  cooked  with  butter,  are  added  accordiiH^  u- 
the  circumstances  of  each  family.  In  the  hill  tract  east  of  the  distrirt 
trunk  road,  maize  bread,  eaten  with  vegetables  and  butter  milk,  is  the 
common  dietarj';  except  among  the  few  who  are  rich,  compared  witi 
their  neighbours,  wheaten  bread  and  rice  are  only  eaten  occasiomllT 
The  principal  vegetable  ot  the  autumn  season  is  a  Rmall  pumpkii 
called  "  Dubri,"  which  is  generally  grown  in  the  maize  fields  along  wi4 
the  maize;  it  is  usually  cooked  in  butter-milk.  In  the  Swiithi  tnrti 
the  principal  foo<l  is  the  coai:se  rice  grown  on  the  Siran  aud  bread  made 
from  maize,  eaten  with  butter  or  milk  ;  honey  is  also  occasionally  added 
and  vegatables,  meat,  and  wheaten  bread  are  confined  to  the  few  vks 
are  exce|>tionally  well  off 

The  common  diet  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  very  much  bettff 
than  it  was  before  annexation.  Better  grain  and  more  of  it  is  eaten;  ui 
where  additions  in  the  shape  of  butter,  vegetables,  and  condiments  wwt 
before  rare,  they  now  form  a  frequent  arti(^le  of  diet.  Entertainments  <m 
domestic  occasions  are  also  given  on  a  much  more  liberal  scale  than  fr» 
habitual  18  or  20  years  ago. 

All  the  grain,  pulses,  butter,  milk,  and  honey,  consumed  ini 
zaminddr's  house  are,  as  a  rule,  raised  on  his  own  land.  What  he  his 
not  on  his  own  farm  or  in  his  own  store,  he  rarely  buys  except  on 
occasions  of  entertainments. 

The  Mahomedan  population  do  not  drink  spirits,  and  the  habit  is 
confined  to  a  few  of  the  Hindus  and  Sikhs,  principally  the  Sonars  and 
Sikhs  of  Haripur  and  Abbott-abad. 

Opium-eating  and  opium-smoking  is  not  uncommon  among  the 
better  classes  of  the  Mahomedans,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  thu 
with  their  improved  circumstances  the  habit  is  increasing  among  them. 
Mostof  theadultHindA  population  areoi)ium-eatei:s.  Meals  are  ordinarilv 
served  on  low  tables  called  "  piri,"  the  guests  sitting  on  charpoys.  The 
viands  are  mostly  served  in  vessels  of  copper  and  earthen  plates,  the 
bread  in  baskets   (changair*). 

The  cooking  vessels  are  either  of  copj)er  or  of  baked  earthenware. 
The  inci*eased  use  of  copper  vessels  among  the  population  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  signs  of  their  improved  circumstances.  At  annexation  few 
of  the  population  used  anything  except  earthen  vessels;  now  copper 
vessels  ai*e  found  in  very  house,  except  the  poorest.  In  the  houses  of  the 
principal  men  English  glazed  earthenware  is  beginning  to  be  used. 

39-     The  people  are  clothed  for  the  most   part  with   home-made 

j)res<.  cloth  of  coarse  texture,   worn   either  white  or 

dyed  indigo  blue.     The  cloth  is  of  two  kinds— 

khaddar,  which  is  the  coai'ser  of  the  two,  and  is  made  entirely  of  cotton; 


*  MoRt  of  thcifc  are  brought  from  Peshawar.     In  the  Mansnhra  and  Oarhiikii   iUqu. 
baskets  (maiidla)  of  wheat-straw  are  made  by  the  women  for  the  same  imrpose. 


u  ouai,    wiiii:[i  la  imer,  and  is  always  dyed  blue,  an  J  genemlly  has 
rrow  lines  cf  red  silk  woven  Into  it ;  the  Hmi  ia  Uised  only  for  the  lowur 
garments. 


The  principal  aiiicles  of  a  man's  dress  are  loose  leggings 
( Suthan ),  a  long  loose  tunic  ( khilka ),  a  turban,  and  in  the  hot 
weather  a  sheet  and  in  the  cold  weather  a  blanket  thrown  round  the 
shouldei's.  The  blanket  is  made  of  white  sheep's  wool.  The  legging.^ 
are  generally  dyed  indigo  blue,  except  in  the  lower  part  of  the  district 
and  in  the  hills  near  Murree.  The  coB.i  is  generally  white,  except 
auiong  the  Mishwdnis  and  Gujars  in  the  north  of  the  district.  The 
turban  is  also  white,  unless  one  of  the  blue  lungi,'*,  manufactured  in 
Lower  Hazard,  is  worn.  These  lungis  are  generally  kept  for  gala  days, 
and  large  ones  are  also  worn  as  a  sheet  round  the  shouldei's.  The  sheet 
is  generally  white,  or  varied  by  blue  lines   on  a  white  ground. 

Tlie  women  wear  a  long  shirt  (kurta)  genemlly  embroidered  over 
the  chest,  loose  drawers  (suthan),  arranged  in  plaits,  and  ending  at  the 
ankle  in  a  tigbtband,  and  a  sheet  which  serves  both  for  veil  and  head- 
dress. In  Lower  Kazara  the  shirt  m  worn  short,  ending  above  the 
knees ;  and  the  drawei^  are  worn  very  full,  15  or  20,  or  even  more, 
yards  of  cloth  being  used  in  one  pair.  In  th&  north  of  Hazdra  the 
shiit  is  worn  long,  reaching  below  the  kneas,  and  the  drawers  are  not 
w^orn  so  full  The  shirt  in  Lower  Hazard  is  genemlly  of  Avhite  khaddar, 
and  in  Northern  Hazdr^  the  same  dyed  blue  with  indigo.  The  drawen? 
are  generally  made  of  susi.  The  sheet  is  called  by  various  names  j 
chiiilar  which  is  applied  to  a  sheet  made  of  coarse  doth ;  chail  to  the 
eaine  dyed  and  stamped  with  a  pat^rn ;  dopatta  or  bhochan  is  a  sheet 
of  fine  English  cloth  ;  siMra  is  a  sheet  of  fine  home-made  cloth,  in 
cheques  or  stripe.^,  of  which  a  description  will  be  found  further  on.  In 
Pakhli,  and  especially  in  the  mountain  glens  to  its  north,  the  women  fre* 
quently  wear  a  tight-litting  skull  cap,  either  blue  or  red,  in  place  of  the 
sheet* 

English  cloth  was  very  little  used  in  the  district  at  annexation,  but 
for  some  years  past  it  has  been  increasingly  worn.     An  agriculturist 

fenerally  pasaesees  one  turban  of  English  cloth,  and  his  wife  either  a 
urta  or  liopatta  of  the  same.  It  is  reckoned  that  not  less  than 
Rs.  3,00,000  are  now  annually  expended  by  the  village  population  of 
Hazard  on  the  purchase  of  English  cloth.  The  clothes  made  of  this 
cloth  were  first  ordinarily  reserved  for  gala  days  and  important  occasions. 

In  the  cold  weather  the  cotton  sheet  worn  by  the  men  is  exchanged 
in  the  south  of  the  district  for  a  coarse  blanket  of  grey  color.  In 
Pakhli  and  in  the  north  of  the  district  the  men  wear  clothes  made  of 
coarse  lilanket  (pattu)  in  the  winter.  This  blanket  is  principally  manu- 
factured by  the  Gujai-s  of  Konsh,  Bhogarmang,  and  Kdgdn. 

The  shoes  of  all  classes  are  made  of  leather,  of  the  same  pattern 
BJ^  in  the  re^st  of  the  Punjab,  Grass  shoes  are  also  worn  in  the  glens  in 
tlie  north  of  the  district,  especially  by  the  Gujars  and  poorer  classes. 
In  the  high  hills  near  Murree  the  people  wear  these  gra^  shoes  only  in. 
the  winter  fur  walking  over  snow. 
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In  the  greater  part  of  the  district  the  bedding  used  by  the  peopk 
consists  of  cotton  quilts  padded  with  cotton  wool,  bat  in  the  extnn 
north  of  the  district  blankets  of  sheep's  wool  are  osed  as  beddi^ 
especially  by  the  Gujars. 

40.  It  will  have  appeared  from  the  preceding  statements  that  tib 

Income  and  expenditure,      ^f  P>^  ?^«'  ^    *    ^\  ^^^^  ^^^    ^d  in  mA 
better  circumstances  than  they   'were  20760 

ago. 

The  average  holding  of  an  agriculturist  in  the  plain  tracts  nn 
from  ten  to  seven  acres  of  cultivation  according  to  tine  quality  cf  tti 
soil ;  in  the  hills  it  is  six  acres,  with  a  few  acres  of  hay  fields  (gM 
rakhs)  added.  Such  a  holding  enables  a  man  to  support  his  fiunilj  n 
comfort.  The  rate,  both  of  income  and  of  expenditure,  is  much  lover  n 
the  retired  hill  tracts  than  in  the  plain  tracts  and  open  valleya  luik 
latter  the  expenses  of  an  ordinary  cultivator  and  his  family  may  pi^ 
bably  be  taken  at  between  Bs.  80  and  100  per  annum.*  A  itA/bi 
expenditure  of  Bs.  2  per  month  is  sufficient  to  support  a  single  Uxva 

41.  Owing  to  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  population,  that  ii 
g^^j^  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  hoarded  fiafiap 

^^  °^*  is  more  common  than  it  was  20  yeaia  9fl^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peaceful  and  settled  nature  of  our  rule  bi 
encouraged  the  agriculturists  to  lay  out  their  savings  more  fieely  tkii 
before. 

The  people  call  their  savings  "  gor-kafn."  f  The  term  is  boirowri 
from  one  use  of  these  savings,  viz.,  to  provide  for  the  expenditure  at  tfa 
funeral  of  their  owners ;  the  main  idea  expressed  by  it  is  that  md 
monies  should  be  kept  for  times  of  real  need  and  distress.  Saiiiigi 
once  hoarded  are  clung  to  with  great  tenacity.  Rather  than  pail 
with  them  to  meet  a  temporary  pressure,  an  agriculturist  will  pot 
himself  and  his  family  to  much  privation;  and  he  will  even  prefer  ti 
borrow  money  at  heavy  interest  if  he  sees  a  fair  prospect  of  iti 
early  repayment.  With  a  small  sum  hoarded  an  agriculturist  fedi 
that  he  is  prepared  for  troublous  times,  and  he  further  values  it  for  th 
power  it  gives  him  of  increasing  his  holding  by  buying  land  when  1 
&vorable  opportunity  occurs. 

The  greatly  increased  value  of  agricultural  and  milch  produce  aik 
consequent  comparative  plenty  ofmoneyamong  the  agricultural  classes  hai 
as  has  been  stated  above,  caused  a  material  rise  in  the  standard  of  comfor 
both  as  regards  food  and  clothing.    These  new  expenses  having  been  inel 

*  In  this  estimate  the  principal  items  of  expense  are  reckoned  at  the  fdUowing  priei 
per  rupee  ; — 

Seers. 
Maize  ...  ...  ...  ...  26 

Wheat  ...  ...  ...  ...  21 

Barley  ...  ...  ...  ...  34 

Ghi  2i 

Cotton  (not  cleaned)      ...  ...  ...  10 

-f  •*  Gor  "  a  graye ;  and  "  kafn  *'  a  winding  sheet. 
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42.    Closely  connected  with  tbe  preceding  sobject  vi  the  extent  of 
ibt  and  iniereat.  indebtedness  which  prevails  among  the  people. 


I' plus  perhaps  a  little  pardonable  extravagance  injewels  and  English  cloth, 
^he  surplus  is  commonly  invested  in  land  ur  cattle.  The  large  grass  wastes 
i  A&t  the  command  of  the  people  in  the  hill  tracts  encourage  them  to  increase 

their  cattle ;  antl  they  have  a  further  motive  tc»  do  bo  in  the  circumstance 
B^at  the  hill  ciiltivation  yields  but  poorly  unless  it  is  well  manured. 
Hp  the  plains  it  is  not  usual  to  invest  savings  in  cattle  beyond  the 
PSumber  really  needed  for  the  house-hold  and  for  farm  work^  because 
P  the  grazing  area  and  fodder  supply  is  limited.     In  nearly  every  case 

'what  surplu.s  is  hoarded  in  cash  is  buried.  The  Khatrts  (village  shop- 
^  keepers)  are  sometimes  trusted  to  keep  such  money,  but  not  usually. 

^H)« _  _      _ 

PK^  and    the   rate   of  interest  which   is  ordinarily 

F  chai^d.  The  subject  is  one  that  admits  of  differences  of  opinion,  for 
}  any  exact  enquiries  on  the  subject  are  impossible*  The  opinion,  which 
I  have  formed  after  such  enquiry  as  I  have  been  able  to  make^  and 
from  observation  of  the  people  during  the  past  six  years,  is  that,  though 
there  is  more  borrowing  than  Irefora,  there  is  less  real  indebtedness. 
The  history  of  the  subject  during  the  past  30  years  deserves  careful 
consideration,  for  the  value  of  money  and  the  circumstances  of  both 
borrower  and  lender  have  been  greatly  altered  during  that  time. 

In  Sikh  rule,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  and  the  small  [K>rtion 
of  the  agriculturists  farm  produce  that  has  any  marketable  value, 
(little  besides  the  grain  and  butter),  debt  once  incurred  was  repaid 
with  difficulty.  The  agriculturists  feared  to  borrow,  and  they  rarely 
did  so,  except  ( 1st )  to  pay  the  State*s  Revenue  or  a  fine ;  {  2nd ),  in 
case  of  famine,  failure  or  destruction  of  crops,  or  when  there  was  really 
no  food  to  be  got  in  any  other  way;  and  (  3rd  )  very  occasionally  at 
marriages  and  deaths  ;  under  ordinary  circumstances,  rather  than 
borrow,  they  were  content  to  live  in  a  state  which  their  sons  would 
now  regard  as  poverty  *  Similarly  the  money  lending  was  contined 
to  the  better  classes  among  the  Khatris  ;  the  same  circumstances  which 
made  the  agriculturists  careful  In  bormwing  made  these  Khatris  careful 
how  they  lent  money.  If  the  money  was  wanted  for  purposes  of 
extravagance,  they  would  not  usually  lend,  and  their  loans  to  ordinary 
agriculturists  did  not  generally  exceed  fis.20  at  one  time.  The  common 
rate  of  interest  was  one  percent  per  mensem,  though  for  doubtful  loans  or 
by  small  lenders  Rs,  2  would  be  charged.  To  charge  more  than  one  per 
cent,  was  considered  a  mark  of  unsound  business,  and  therefore  for  tbe  credit 
of  their  business  the  best  Khatris  ordinarily  charged  one  per  cent. 
Moreover,  the  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  principal  was  great ; 
public  opinion  reprobated  the  repudiation  of  a  loan,  no  matter  what 
interval  had  elapsed  ;  even  a  man  s  heirs  were  bound  to  pay.  And  the 
rulers  of  the  country  recovered  any  debt,  no  matter  how  old,  for  a 
charge  of  one-fourth  of  its  amount* 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nearly  the  whole  of  these  conditions 
have  been  reversed  during  the  past  30  years*    The  value  of  agricultural 

«    Thia  aesQU  to  b«  Uie  case  klmoBl  imivQraally  here  &ad  m  £iirop«,--F,E«  Pollock* 
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and  milch  produce  has  more  than   doubled,    and  the    very   strav  ui 
grassgrownoQ  an  agriculturist's  holding  is  now  saleable.    Simult&Deov^ 
the  area  under  cultivation  has  been  greatly   increa.sed,    and  the  ]» 
portion  of  the  produce  absorbed  by  the  State's  demand  is  rateably  k 
than  half  what  the  Sikh  Government  took ;  it  is,  moreover,  still  absdstilf 
less  in  amount  than   was  taken  by   that  Qovemment   in    spite  of  m 
enormous  increase  in  assets  and  their  value,  and  even  after  taking  vk 
account  the  rise  in  the  ass«^ssment  introduced  in   1872.      Moreover,  it 
rise  in  values  did  not  occur  gradually,  but  took  place  suddenly,  bof 
introduced  by  the  famine  of  1860-61.     The  agriculturists  consequottf 
found  themselves  suddenly  enabled  to  pay  ofi'  old  debts  with  a  nsfitSSj, 
which  was  quite  unexpected  by  them;  the   produce   of   their  cittb 
and  land  they  found  to  be  rapidly  rising  in  value,  allowing  them  to  Em 
more  freely  and  in  greater  comfort  than  they  had   ever    before  exfA 
enced.     Along  with  this  we  introduced  an   important   change  in  fli 
law    applicable    to  the  class  of  loans  usually   contracted   befena 
agriculturists  and  Eliatris ;  the  period  of  limitation  for  their  reoomj; 
originally  reduced  at  annexation  to  12  years,  was,  by  successive  tA/tfk 
finally  contracted  in  1867  to  three  years,  and  it  also   became  knm 
that  our  law  did  not  bind  a  son  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  father,  ezMfk 
under  certain  limitations.     The  general  result  of  these  changes  wat  ti 
loosen  the   restrictions  hitherto  observed   both    by   the  agricuttoBA 
and  Khatn.     The  agriculturist,  finding  his  produce  of  all  kinds  so  mA 
more  marketable,  and  so  largely  increased  in  value  and   amount^  Imi 
lost  the  fear  of  debt  which  before  restrained  him ;  two  or   three  gooi 
harvests  will  now  enable  him  to  repay  a  sum,  which  he  would  hxtSj 
have  dared  to  borrow  before  ;  and  he  looks  to  the  limited  p>eriod  witliii 
which  the  lendei^can  recover  the  loan  by  appeal  to  our  courts  in  mnA 
the  same  light  as  an  English   farmer  would    regard  the    Bankruptcy 
court ;  if,  owing  to  unforeseen  failures  of  crops,  he  is  unable    to  reptj 
the  loan,  he  hopes,  by  the  aid  of  the  limitation  law,  to  evade  it  altogethet 
The  agriculturists  consequently  now  borrow  on  much   lighter   groondt 
than  before,  and  no  longer  restrict  such   transactions  to   occasions  of 
real  necessity.     Unfortunately  their  intelligence   has  not    increaNi 
with  their  wealth  ;  they  draw  on  their  Ehatri  recklessly,  and  aooe[4 
his  accounts  blindly.* 

On  the  other  hand  the  Khatns  are  fully  alive  to  the  bearing  of  theA 
circiunstances  on  their  interests.  The  circumstances  of  the  agriculturisfi 
being,  so  greately  improved,  there  is  no  longer  the  same  occasion  for 
the  khatns  to  Umit  so  carefully  the  amount  of  their  loans.  And, 
seeing  on  the  one  hand,  that  their  clients  are  so  ready  to  borrow 
and  so  well  able  to  pay,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  our  courts  lefoae 
to  enforce  any  but  fresh  debts,  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should 
raise  their  charges  for  interest ;  two  or  even  three  per  cent,  per  mensem 

*  The  conditions  of  an  ag^culturiBt's  accoant  with  his  money-lender  in  India,  and 
of  a  depositor's  accoant  with  an  English  bank,  are  precisely  opposite.  In  the  latter  case 
the  depositor  draws  against  money  already  deposited  ;  but  an  agriculturist  starts  witli 
no  deposit ;  he  draws  on  the  Khatri  for  all  he  needs  while  the  harvest  is  growing,   and 

Siays  when  he  reaps  it.    Such  an  account,  if  paid  at  harvest  time,  is  not   correctly 
eicribed  as  "  iadebtedneas." 
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Mlow  a  common 
chamed. 


charge  fur  loans,  and   for  doubtful  loans  even  mofe 


I  One  usage  of  an  especially  pernicious  nature  has  arisen;  itcom- 

iiaenced  in  the  Fakhli  tract  in  the  Mansahra  TahsO,  hut  during  the  la^t 
I  four  or  live  years  has  spread  into  the  southern  tracts  of  the  district. 
^ Under  this  custom  one  odi  of  grain  per  harvest  (in  the  Kharif  gener- 
I  ally  luaizo  and  in  the  Rabi  wheat)  is  charged  as  interest  for  every 
I  rupee  of  outstanding  loan.  An  odi  equals  from  four  to  five  seers  of 
I  grain.  When  the  custom  was  first  started  twenty  yeani  ago,  the  chai^g© 
I  at  the  then  value  of  grain  equalled  about  Ke,  1-9-1)  per  mensem;  it 
I  now  equals  at  least  3  J  per  cent  per  mensem.  In  fsuct  we  may  now  say 
I  that  in  a  great  number  of  the  loans  between  Khatns  and  agriculturists 
I  less  than  three  years*  interest  generally  equals  the  principal  Tlie 
I  business,  moreover,  is  not  now  confined  to  the  richer  class  among  the 
Khatris,  but  is  carried  on  by  all  the  well-to-do  Khatris,  The  growth 
and  previdence  of  such  a  high  rate  of  usury  emails  for  careful  attention,* 
and  one  of  the  best  means  of  observing  iU  results  will  be  supplied  by 
the  regtstei-s  of  transfers  of  land  that  will  now  be  filed  annually  in  the 
Patw^ris'  papers.  Deductions,  based  merely  on  the  suits  filed  in  the 
Civil  courts,  ai^o,  I  think,  likely  to  mislead ;  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  worst  cases  of  the  abuse  of  usur}^  find  their  way  to  the  Civil  coui"ts, 

(and  the  great  mass  of  the  transactions  between  agriculturists  and 
the  Khatris  never  become  the  subject  of  dispute. 

I  But  the^e  facts  being  admitted,  I  do  not  think  that  they  justify 

I  the  inference  that  the  agriculturisfe  geiierally  are  becoming  burdeafd 
with  debt,  for  we  know  that  the  standard  of  living  among  thorn  has 
much  improved  ;  that  land  commands  a  higher  value  than  it  ever  did 
before  ;  and  that  the  number  of  transfers  which  occur  annually  is  not 
abnormally  large.  On  the  other  hand,  a  material  unset tlemcnt  of  the 
i-elations  between  the  agriculturists  and  money*Ienders  has  occurred 
as  described  above,  due  partly  to  a  certain  demoralisation  resulting 
from  the  sudden  and  unexampled  rise  in  prices  and  increase  iti  general 
prosperity,  ami  partly  to  the  action  of  our  limitation  law.  And  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  this  unsettlement  of  their  old  relations  vpill  even- 
tuate. That  the  eventual  result  of  so  great  an  increase  in  property 
as  has  occurred  in  Haziir^  during  the  past  thirty  years  should  be  the 
impoverishment  of  the  agricultural  cWses  by  debt  and  usury,  is  so 
unlikely  that  we  can  hardly  anticipate  iL     What  gives  to  the  problem 

(its  principal  difficulty  is  the  newly-acquired  recklessness  of  the  agri- 
culturists in  incurring  expenditure  in  excess  of  their  former  standards 
i^f  living,  unaccompanied  by  any  improvement  in  their  intelligence ; 
both  poor  and  rich  are  equally  blind  in  accepting  the  Khatri's  account. 
and  the  Khatris  take  full  advantage  of  this. 

The  agrienltural  seasons  and  crops  differ  little  from  those  of  the  ad- 

ARTicaiLurfli  seoitms  and    joiniujt:  plain  districts.   They  are  two  seasons — 

cTopB,  that  of  the  autumn  or  Kharif  crops,  and    that 

*  It  m  not  ft  mutter  in  which  Govefntrent  can  int^jrfeTe  witb  Mrantage.  Politiral 
econoraiBts  hAve  long  rer<JK»ii«ed  the  fnct  that  tisury  Uwi  ar<*,  mid  tsuBt  be,  inoperaiivti 
iTccau^e  they  can  be  evaded  with  Impanitj.— F.  U,  Follock, 
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of  the  spring  or  Rabi  crops.    The  following  table   gives  the  CRfi 
cultivatea  at  the  time  of  the  measurements  in  1869-70 : — 


CROPS. 


English  name. 


YernacTilar 
name. 


^ 
4 


>^ 


Rice 

Maize,    Indian 

corn 
Pulaes — Phaseo- 

laH,     Mungo, 

radiatos,  and 

oconitifolius. 
Spiked    Millet, 

Penicillaria 
Bpicata. 
Italian    MUIet, 

and  Dilochus 

uniflorns. 

Ck>tton 

Other  crops  ... 

Oarden  prodace 


Shili 

Makki 

\  Mang  Mash, 
f   and  Moth 


jB^jra        ... 

)  Kangni, 
>    Kolath    .  . 

Kapas 

Til,    Jow£r, 

&C. 


Total  kharif 


Wheat 

Barlej 

Mustard,  Bras- 
sica  compestris 

Lentils  (ervam 
lens)  and  peas 

Other  crops    ... 
Garden  prodace 


Eanak 
Jao  ... 
[  Sarthaf     . 
I  M.is&r,  Ktaik 


Total  Rabbi  Crops 


[  Acres 
I  Per  cent 
[  Acres 
I  Percent. 

Acres 

Per  cent 


{Acres 
Per  cent 

(  Acres 
I  Per  cent, 

(Acres 
Per  cent. 
I  Acres 
I  Per  cent. 

!  Acres 
Per  cent 


f  Acres 
I  Per  cent 


I  Acres 
I  Per  cent. 
(  Acres 
I  Per  cent. 
( Acres 
1  Percent 
i  Acres 
j  Percent. 
S  Acres 
)  Percent 
(  Acres 
\  Per  cent. 


{  Acres 
)  Percent. 


Fallow 


Total  area  under  cnltiTation 


( Acres 
I  Per  cent. 


( Acres 
\  Per  cent 


3,98,918 

lOD 


The  cultivation  of  potatoes  in  the  hill  tracts  adjoining  Murree  was 
iitroduced  shortly  after  annexation.    The  crop  was  at  first  cultivated 
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Hindus  from  the  Punjab,  who  leased  fields  from  the  reKidenfc 
ril lagers  at  cash  rents ;  hut  the  villagers  are  now  be^nning  to  cultivata 
t  thomselves.  Its  success  is  very  variable,  so  also  is  the  price  for  which 
^^  sells.  It  also  requires  much  more  tending  than  the  maize  erop^i  and 
t  ,ixha\ists  the  land  to  a  greater  degree.  But  despite  these  drawbacks 
it  13  probable  that  its  cultivation  will  extend  considerably,  more 
gaspecially  as  its  consumption  by  natives  is  on  the  increase. 

^  In  the  plain  tracts  of  the  Han  pur  TahsO  the  spring  harvest  is  the 

t  most  important  of  the  two  ;  and  the  principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley, 
f^nd  mustard.  It  is  also  almost  exchisively  in  these  tracts  that  the 
naore  valuable  ganlen  crops  of  sugar,  turmeric,  and  tobacco  are  raised* 

In  the  hill  tracts,  comprising  part  of  the  Haripur  Tahsil  and  the 
rliole  of  the  other  two  Tahsils,  the  autumn  hardest  is  the  more 
iportaut  of  the  two,  and  the  principal  crops  are  maize  and  rice.  The 
latter  crop  is  confined  to  the  irrigated  lands.  In  the  greater  part  of 
i%hB  hill  tracts  a  fair  spring  harvest  is  also  raised,  consisting  principally 
]  of  wheat  and  barley.     In  the  higher  hills  the  spring  crops  are  of  very 

1  limited  extent ;  the  winter  lasting  so  long  into  the  spring  that  the 
Bpring  crop  has  not  time  to  ripen  before  the  July  rains  commence. 
The  plough  in  Of  of  the  rice  fields  commences  in  the  hill  tracts  in 
j  March  (  Chet ) ;  the  rice  is  sown*  in  June  (  Har  ) ;  and  the  crop  ia 
H  harvested  by  November  (  Kdtik ).  In  the  i)lain  tracts  these  operations 
'  axe  one  month  earlier. 

For  maize  the  fields  are  ploughed  in  January  (  Mdgh  ),  except  in 
the  higher  hilLs  where  the  ploughings  are  not  commenced  till  Mnrch 
(  Chet ),  It  is  sown  in  May  ( Jeth  )  in  the  hills,  and  in  June  (  H^r ) 
in  the  plains.  It  is  liarve^tcd  during  October  in  the  hills,  and  Novem- 
ber in  the  plains  (  Assu  and  Kdtik  ), 

For  wheat  and  barley  the  ploughing^  commence  in  August 
(Ehadhon).  Tliey  are  sown  in  October  (  Katik  ),  and  are  harvested 
in  May  (Jeth)  in  the  plains,  and  in  June  (Htir)  in  the  hills.  The 
barley  crop  ripens  a  little  earlier  than  the  wheat. 

The  number  of  times  which  the  land  is  ploughed  before  eacli  of 
the  principal  crops  are  sown  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


*  ISscept  on  tbe  worst  lauiis  it  Is  not  sow^a  broatlcast,  but  in  flmaU  bedfl,  and  after- 
wards pliinted  out  (tropi)  by  band. 
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1 

Crop. 

No.  OF  TIMES  THE  LAND  IK  PLOUGHlS   1 
BEFO&E    MOWING.                         | 

Harrest. 

In  the  plainn  and  lower 
hiUs. 

Intheli^ 

Kharif 
Rabi 

Maize 

Bajra 

Miing.  mish,  and  moth 

Kangni 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Barlej 

Mustard     ... 

4 
(And  once    after    sowing, 
wben  the  plants   are  a 
foot   high     known    ae 
"8il"). 

Ditto 

2 

1 

6 

6  or  6 

2 

1 

I 

3 
1 

In  the  plains  the  9oil  is  deep,  and  repays  the  cultivator  k 
repeated  ploughings  ;  moreover,  manure  is  scarcer.  In  the  hills  theri 
is  generally  shallow  and  full  of  stones,  so  the  cultivators  believe  ths 
they  have  not  the  same  motive  for  ploughing  it  many  times,  and  speni 
their  energies  in  increasing  and  tending  their  cattle  ;  there  is  abundad 
waste  land  on  which  to  support  cattle  ;  and  the  manure  supplied  h 
them  goes  far  to  make  up  for  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  soil  of  tki 
cultivated  fields. 


Fertility  of  soil, 
and  fallows. 


Rotations 


44.  As  yet  the  agriculturists  have  m 
learnt  the  benefits  of  rotating  their  crops,  in 
only  grudgingly  recognize  the  necessity  < 
fallows. 

The  lands  which  are  manured  or  are  fertilized  by  recel^^ng  tl 
drainafje  from  the  village  sites  (B^igh,  Ban,  Carih  Lipdra,  and  soa 
Bahardi  lands)  bear  two  crops  steadily  every  year,  whether  irrigatt 
or  not.*    Fallows  are  unnecessary  on  these  lands.     Their  area  is — 


•••               ••• 

Total  district 

.    - 

! 

i 

to 

1 

1 

is 

TahPil  Haripur     ... 
„     Abbott-abad 
„     Mansahra ... 

4,386 
311 
172 

11,2G0 
14,206 
12.312 

16,645 
14,617 
12,484 

111 

128 
87 

4,868 

87,778 

42,646 

10-8 

*  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  higher  hill  villages  when  the  dimi 
is  too  cold  and  the  summer  too  late  to  admit  of  the  coltiTation  of  the  rabi  crops. 
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These  figiires  are  rather  umler  thao  over  the  true  manured  aroa. 

The  irrigated  lands  known  as  "Bahardi"  in  the  Hariptir  Tahijil^ 
hich  get  an  occasional  dressing  of  manure,  and  the  unirrigated  deep 
loam  st>ils  ( known  as  Be  la,  Cho,  Kand,  Las,  &c.),  are  the  next  in  order 
of  fertility.  The  latter  commonly  lie  in  ravines,  or  in  hollows  at  the 
foot  of  hills  ;  those  at  the  foot  of  hills  are  materially  fertilized  by  the 
[soil  washed  down  by  rain  from  the  hills  above  them  ;  the  soil  of  these 
jirrigated  lands  is  deep  and  rich,  and  retentive  of  moisture*     Their 


area  in  each  Tahsil 


1 

1 

to 

1 

d 
D 

1 

m 
^1 

„      Jkhhott'Bh&d 

7,590 

764 

1J49 

1R,081 
7,024 

20,071 
7,778 
B,079 

6'S 

1                                   Total  diBtrict 

10,09a 

26,435 

UM^ 

93 

On  these  lands  the  agricnlturists  always  raise  one  crop  a  year,  and  on  a 
large  proportion  of  them  they  raise  three  crops  in  two  years.  A  small 
portion  of  these  lands  bear  steadily  two  crops  a  year  ;  but  I  presume 
this  can  only  be  in  cases  in  which  they  are  well  fertilized  by  drainage 
1  &om  the  hills,  or  helped  by  manure. 

On  the  remaining  irrigated  lands,  including  the  rice  land  and  the 
'ordinary  level  fields  of  light  soil  (loam  mixed  with  sand,  shale,  or 
stones,  locally  called  Maira  Mohri^  &c,),  the  zamindars  ordinarily  raise 
I  one  crop  every  year.  From  the  irrigated  fields  a  crop  is  taken  annu- 
ally without  fail,  and  from  the  rice  fields  a  spring  crop  of  clover 
(  shotal  )  or  barley  is  also  occasionally  taken  in  addition  to  the  autumn 
rice  crop.  But  of  the  unirrigated  fields  a  certain  proportion  is  left 
fallow  each  year ;  this  is  leas  owing  to  any  fijced  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  agriculturists  to  give  fallows  than  to  the  fact  that  various 
contingencies  are  liable  to  occur  which  prevent  them  from  cultivating 
all  the  land  ;  a.s,  for  instance^  unseasonableness  of  rain-fall  or  sickness 
and  such  hke  accidents.    The  area  of  these  lands  is — 


1 

„     Abbott-abad 
„     Man»ahr«  ... 

Total  district 

1         -' 
I 

1 

& 

Per  cent, 
of  tola! 
cuUivaUon. 

1^841 
4,423 

21,323 

65,332 

30,4fil 
31,005 

63,17S 

ai,es4 

40pl54 

463 

SOT 

I,l6.e83 

1,38.311 

351 
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In  the  same  way  the  poorest  lands  ( commonly  known  as  Bakko, 
Retar,  Sikar,  Kalsi,  &;c.  ),  receive  no  regular  fallows,  and  are  ordinirilj 
cultivated  every  year.  When  a  zaminddr  finds  himself,  for  caoseg  abon 
alluded  to  unable  to  cultivate  his  whole  holding  in  any  year,  no  doali 
a  portion  of  these  lands  would  ordinarily  be  left  fallow  ;  and  if  he  finii 
the  land  worn  out  (thakgaya),  he  will  leave  it  fallow  a  year.  But  th« 
is  no  definite  custom.    The  area  of  these  lands  is-^ 


ACTM. 

Percenter 

caltiTitioa. 

Tahsil  Haripur           

„      Abbott-abad 

„      MauBahra       

82,607 
61,461 

79,825 

1,63,793 

Total  district 

M 

The  settlement  papers  show  the  following  percentage  of  cultivaled 
land  left  fallow,  i.  e.,  uncultivated  for  two  harvests : — 


Per  cent,  of  total 
colUTatioo. 

Tahsil  Haripur      

.,      Abbott-abad          

„     MauBahra 

8-3 
4-6 
2-S 

Total  district        

8-3 

The  absence  of  any  liberal  usage  in  respect  of  fallows  may  be 
partly  attributed  in  the  first  place  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  district 
undei  Sikh  rule,  and  in  the  second  place  to  the  recent  character  of  tha 
great  extension  of  cultivation  since  annexation.  While  the  cooniiy 
was  unsettled,  the  land  was  not  regularly  cultivated.  During  the  fin* 
years  ot  our  rule,  cultivation  was  expanding,  and  the  poorer  lands» 
when  fii-st  broken  up,  yielded  richly.  But  the  zamindirs  are  now 
beginning  to  discover  the  necessity  of  fallows  on  these  lands ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  during  the  next  30  years  a  definite  practice  on  the  sub- 
ject will  grow  up.  They  have  hiUierto  expl^ned  their  indifference  to 
fisdlows  by  saying  that  if  the  land  is  not  cultivated  regularly,  a  rank 
crop  of  bushes  and  brambles  grows  up  on  it  in  a  few  months  which  it 
costti  them  much  trouble  to  clear ;  this  excuse  is  true  so  far  as  it  goei 
especially  in  respect  of  the  hill  fields,  but  when  the  agriculturists  hava 
discovered  both  the  necessity  and  the  remunerative  character  of  fal- 
lows, they  will  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  discover  that  a  little  extra 
labor  on  their  part  would  keep  the  weeds  down. 

A  certain  limited  rotation  is  obtained  especially  on  the  poor^ 
lands  by  rotating  cereals  with  pulses  and  cotton ;  but  there  is  no  defi- 
nite rule  followed. 


45.  The  garden  crops  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  best 
irrigated  lands  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
district.    The  following  table  shows  the  extent 


Qardea  crops, 
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The  kind  of  sugar-cane  cultivated  is  konwn  as  "  Ponda. "  Tki 
cultivation  of  these  garden  crops  in  valuable  quantities  is  almfis 
entirely  limited  to  a  few  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Hari  pur,  Khtopur,a»l 
Bagra  at  Tarbela,  Bir,  and  in  two  or  three  villages  in  the  Pakhli  vallij. 
Tobacco,  opium,  and  onions  are  raised  in  some  quantities.  With  th» 
exceptions  the  cultivation  of  such  crops  is  confined  to  inaignificantlf 
small  plots  in  scattered  places. 

In  addition  to  the  crops  above  named,  Dhania  (  coriander  seed) 
sonf  (  aniseed  ),  and  aj  wain  (ptychotis),  are  raised  in  small  quan^ 
near  Haripur;  as  also  are  the  commoner  class  of  vegetaUes,  CLf, 
Methi,  Pdlak,  Karela,  Cucumbers,  Pumpkins,  Batang,  &c. 

46.     The  best  fruit  of  the  district  is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yrnits,  Haripur  and  Khdnpur,  and  consists  of  i^rieoe 

(Hari  and  Khurmani),  peaches  (^d),  yellof 
plums  (  aluch&  ),  and  grapes  ( d4kh  ).  None  of  them  are  of  exceptioittllj 
good  quality,  but  they  are  produced  in  abundance,  especially  tb» 
grapes.  The  inferior  grapes  are  known  as  "  Killi  Dilkh  "  and  "  Jogan,' 
the  superior  kinds  are  the  white  Bedana  (seedless),  the  Munnakka^  and 
the  Kdrgani.     The  two  last  are  of  both  white  and  red  species. 

Mulberries  are  common  all  over  the  district,  but  for  the  most  put 
of  inferior  quality  (  "  Lehtan"  ).  The  superior  descriptions  are  knows 
at  "  Shahtiit"  and  "  Kanin.  " 

The  Pear  grows  wild  in  the  hills,  and  is  also  cultivated  by  ihe 
zammddrs.  The  wild  tree  is  called  Batangi,  and  the  grafted  tree* 
Baiang,    A  larger  and  superior  species  is  called  "  Ndkh."* 

A  few  quinces,  limes,  pomegranates,  and  mangoes  are  grown  ia 
Lower  Hazard.  The  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Haripur  have  lately 
shown  a  disposition  to  grow  these  fruits  more  generally,  especially  the 
mangoe.  f  Amlok  ( Diospyrus  Lotus )  and  walnut  are  common  in  the 
hills.  The  walnut,  the  cherry,  and  the  pomegranate  also  abound  ia 
a  wild  state.  The  Avild  walnut  is  called  Bata,  and  the  cultivated  spede§ 
Chdnja. 

A  variety  of  wild  fruits  and  berries  also  grow  in  the  hill  txactfr 
and  are  commonly  eaten  by  the  poorer  zamindto,  such  as  :-^ 


Sinjli  (  zizyphus  flexuosa  ). 
Ber      (      ditto   jujuba). 
Hurmal  (  wild  fig  ). 
Sumlu  (  Barberry  ). 
Qaranda  (carissa  difiusa). 


Qunger. 

Timmar. 

Phitni. 

Kangr&li&n  Kakoh. 

Khukan  (  Myrsine  Africana  ). 


*  Delicious  cherrieB  could  be  grown  in  moet  partf  of  Upper  Haziri.  Cuttings  of 
Morella  species  grafted  on  the  indigenous  cherry  would,  I  am  sure,  succeed  aa  well  ben  as 
they  have  done  at  Gulahey  near  Tehran,  where  they  were  introduced  by  th«  lata 
W.  Alison,  our  Minister.— F.  R.  Pollock. 

t  Some  rery  superior  kinds  have  already  been  introduoedi  and  are  spreading,  being 
io  great  demand.— F.  B.  Pollock. 
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Tlie  superior  fmitaseU  at  12  and  16  seers  for  the  rupee ;  the  inferior 
S 2  seers  and  upwards. 


Beefi, 


47*     In  the  liill  tracts,  especially  thase  in  the  east  of  the  district,  bee- 
hives are  commonly  kept  by  the  agriculturists. 
The  hives  ( '*  taun  '*  or  ''  gahi  "  or  '*  maklioina  ") 
^  are  formed  in  earthen  vessels  (gharras)  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
house,  an  aperture  for  entrance  being  left  on  the  outside.     They  ara 
i  cleared  about  the  end  of  November  (  Maggor),    The  pioduce  averages 

ISO  seerB  per  hive,  and  sells  at  5  seers  per  rupee.    The  honey  is  of  excel- 
lent quality, 
I 
111 


48. 


The  methods  of  agriculture  and  the  implements  used  are  as 
MetlKidi  of  ftgn  cult  are  &iinple  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Northern  Punjab, 
d  impicmenta  uae<i»  The  Only  material  difterence  from  the  agricul- 

ture of  the  Rawalpindi  District  in  that  in  Hazara  seed  is  almost  ahvaya 
sown  broad  cast,  M^hereaa  in  Rawalpindi  the  seed  is  usually  drilled 
into  the  furrows  by  a  wooden  tube  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  plough. 

The  ploughs  are  generally  made  of  Phula  (Acacia  modesta)  or 

Kao  (  wild  Ulive  ),     The  yoke  with  whicli  the  bullocks  draw  the  plough 

is  made  either  of  Phula,  Willow,  Maple,  Drawa  (Cedrelasevrata),  or 

Urek  (  Melia  azadirachta  ).     For  the  small  pieces  of  tho  3'oke  Sanatha 

[  Dodonsea  Barmanniana )  is  also  used. 

The  names  of  the  component  pieces  of  the  plough  are — 


Iron  Bbare,  riiula, 

I  TVootlea    fcliaro    on    whicli  the    aboTe   fits, 
I    Kuuda  or  Kur, 

Shaft  in  three  pieceit,  vh^— 

Lowest  piece,  Hal* 

Centre  aud  apper  piece,  Sanua. 


Drintig  handle,  Jang^L 

Yoke,  Jnnt» 

Goad,  ChukA. 

Leather  strap,  ^hich  j  Aii, 
ntt aches    the   yoke  -  Kara, 
to  the  plongh  )  iJaletra. 


The  greater  part  of  the  plough,  indnding  the  share,  has  to  be 
renewed  every  3* ear.  The  upper  piece  of  the  yoke  h  the  only  part 
which  lasts  any  time.  The  plough  costs  the  agriculturists  little  or 
nothing,  except  the  purchase  of  the  iron.  It  is  constructed  by  the 
village  carpenter  and  blacksmith,  who  receive  fixed  wages  (as  noted 
below )  in  the  shape  of  grain  payments  at  harvest.  The  average 
weight  of  the  iron  share  is  1 J  seer ;  the  iron  is  imported  principally  from 
Bajani,  noiih  of  Peshawar,  and  cost^  in  a  rough  state  three  annas  per  seer. 
Since  annexation  the  agriculturists  have  begun  to  tip  their  shares  with 
steel  The  steel  used  is  imported  from  England,  and  costs  oj  annas  per 
seer. 
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The  other  implements  in  general  use  are- 


Name  of  implements. 


Maira 

Pail   ... 

Kdhi  or  Jhamb  ... 

Panja,  Panjhathi,   or  Jandra 

Chart 

Hamchor,  Eirkin  or  Phoara... 

Pheh 
Kurr  ... 

Khurpa 

Dardti  or  Ditri  ... 

Kubari 

Sanga 

Tringal 

Karrah 


Use. 


A  heavy  piece  of  wood,  four  and  half  feet  lone  rndSt 
inches  wide,  drawn  by  bullocks,  and  lued  as  ft  cbi 
crualier. 

A  single-headed  pick,  with  wooden  handle,  medio bmi 
up  the  soil  on  narrow  hill  terraces  where  the  pk«i 
cannot  work. 

Like  the  above,  but  larger. 

A  rake  with  wooden  teeth  nsed   in   dressing  tlie  boca- 

daries  of  fields. 

A  large  wooden  spade,  tipped  with  iron. 

A  wooden  spade  nsed  to  clear  snow  off  the  roofa,  «ti 
make  the  smaller  irrigation  cats  in  rice  fieldiL 

A  long  handled  wooden  shovel,  tipped  with  iion. 

A  wooden  harrow  pnlled  by  bullocks,  after  the  riee  M 
have  l>ron  i)loughed  ;  they  are  irrigated  and  ¥ttW 
with  this  harrow  before  the  rice  is  planted  out 

A  trowel. 

A  small  iron  sickle. 

A  light  iron  hatchet. 

A  two-pronged  wooden  pitchfork. 

A  three-pronged  wooden  pitchfork. 

A  Inr^c  shovel  or  toothless  rake,  used  in  the  p1«RS  << 
level  land  or  in  making  embankments.  It  u  dravi 
by  bullocks. 


These  implements  are  principally  made  of  the  wood  of  the  viU 
Olive  or  Phula  ( Accacia  modesta ).  The  Mulberry,  wild  Plum,  aiwi 
Sanatha  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Like  the  plough,  thej 
cost  the  agiiculturists  little  beyond  the  price  of  the  iron  used,  beiuj 
made  up  by  the  village  carpenter  and  blacksmith. 

In  the  HaripuT  plain,  where  sugar-cane  is  raised,  the  mill  in  whicl 
the  cane  is  pressed  (  called  kohl6  or  gh^ni )  is  of  the  same  shape  aj 
the  common  oil-press  of  the  Punjab,  described  at  page  431  of  PowelH 
"  Punjab  Products."  The  main  block  in  which  the  mill  ^works  h 
generally  of  Phula  or  Mulberry.  The  mill,  complete,  is  worth  aboul 
Rs.  12,  but  the  agriculturists  generally  supply  their  own  wood,  and  paj 
the  village  carpenter  a  rupee  to  set  it  up.  The  juice  is  boiled  aftei 
extraction  in  an  iron  pan  called  karrd,  which  costs  about  Bs.  11.  A 
similar  pan  is  used  for  boiling  the  fresh  turmeric  roots. 


Stock. 


The  cattla  of  the  districfc  wBre  roughly  enumerated  during^ 
the  measurements  of  1869-70  with  the  follow- 
ing result ;  but  from  the  means  which  I  have 
lince  had  of  checking  the  accui-acy  of  this  enumeration,  I  have  no 
lesitation  in  saying  that  the  return  of  kine  of  all  descriptions  is  much 
[>eIow  the  real  mark,  b^  also  that  of  the  sheep  and  goats  : — 


Tahsils. 

d 

u 

4 

ii 

i 

■i 

& 
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■3 

?1oiigh  bill  lock  a  ♦,. 
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F1J27 
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cows 

16J9* 
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f>tv3l5 

Bul!aloe5  (  male  ant 

Iffiicala) 
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22,428 

67JS5 

6T/IT0 

66.535 

72/201 

l»9o,907 

Slieep  and  gc^ats 

**t                .ti 

4i,S7G 

25,410 

74.470 

1»44.7G5 

Camels 
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3U 

10 

fit 

SB3 

SorseB 

* ■ ■                                                  1*4 

1,114 

843 

1,117 

3,07« 

^OT^iea 

'**                                          *mt 

39 

34 

8S 

161 
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*t                                         t»I       \ 

3,150 

8cr»  , 

563 

4.35a 

Males 

Grand  Total 

379 

673 

603 

1,56Q 

1, 07,07  r 

94,377 

1^48,732 

3pOO,180 

The  cows  and  bullocks  are  small,  and  the  former  are  poor 
milkers.  The  buffido  cows  are  a  ^rood  breed,  and  yield  milk  largely. 
The  male  butfaloo'?  are  little  used  for  ploughing  ;  in  fact  they  are  not 
usually  reared.  The  sheep  are  the  sliart-taileil  kind  ;  efforts  have  been 
made  to  cross  them  with  English  breeds,  with  the  view  of  improving 
their  wool,  but  without  success.  Both  the  sheep  and  goats  are 
exported  in  large  numbers  to  supply  the  towns  and  cantonments  in  tha 
Peshawar,  Rawalpindi,  and  Jhelum  Districts.  Some  of  the  kine  dro 
also  exported  for  the  same  purpose, 

A  few  camels  are  kept  by  the  people  of  Lower  Hazard ;  they  are  s 
fair  breed.     The  hoi^es  are  small  auil  inferior  to  the  Rawalpindi  breed. 

The  mules  and  donkeys  are  small  but  hardy. 

The  value  of  fair  stock  is — 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Plough  bullocks 

le 

Camel 

...     90 

Cow 

12 

Horse 

...  150 

Male  Ijuffaloe 

12 

Pony 

...    60 

Female  buffaloe 

45 

Mulo 

...  100 

Goat,  male 

4 

Donkey 

...       8 

Goat,  female 

n 

Sheep,  wether 

3J 

Sbeep^  ewe 

3 
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Di..»,o,to  which  ktn,    „,,   J,^  Tho  prin.ipnl  dnoases  to  ^hzch  ki« 

ti.  -.11     -N.j  ,  .-.r-.*  u^  i  <\\  >\v -.  : — 

Mai  M  n\  or  Pr  4/> '.—'I  ii'  |:':ii''  l1  Minptom  is  violent  pnTgin} 
mixcl  w'./i  './>  'I.  I.  v  v.  'I  Ml  '^  '  '..'liij  ••  f.riii  at  intervals  of'te 
or  six:  y>:  I*'  :<  »  n  f.  il  an  I  (■■•li  .i^i^^nc?  ;  V->ut  cattle  vhiA 
survlvj  I'lMi  11  ri  ;  \  ..:' i.  iiio  n-jvur  ^liniKirly  attacked  af^in.  it 
genera ily  k  il    .:i  l-.^'-ii  «1  ■;>•>>.     It  .'iLL-Ajic.   :ill  kiae  alike. 

Garri. — Tlio  jnin«;lj)al  syiiij)t')m  is  tlio  formation  of  large  boils  a 
the  qu:irl«-*r.^  of  iho  animal  atiackel.  It  is  very  fatal,  but  occurs  nudr, 
and  not  gt-'ucially  in  au  ei>i(lcii]ic  form. 

Gal  ghotii. — The  principal  symptom  is  the  swelling  of  the  thwi^ 
whence  the  name.  It  is  very  fatal,  and  occurs  in  au  epidemic  ionit 
but  does  not  spread  as  rapidy  as  the  Mai  disease. 

Malchar, — A  species  of  mouth  and  foot-rot;  spreads  rapidly h 
contagion.     Is  not  ordinarily  fatal.  ^ 

TdkA, — A  kind  of  paralysis  brought  on  by  sudden  chilL 
Sari.~The  principal  symptom  of  this  disease  is  the  sweUisff  d 
the  whole  body  of  the  animal  attacked.  It  occurs*  in  epidemi^!iSB 
extremely  contagious.  It  is  nearly  always  fatal  in  2-l«  or  36  horns  asi 
in  this  respect  is  the  worst  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  cattle  •« 
subject. 

Diseanes  to  which  sheep     ^  ,  ^^'    ^h^^P  ^^^  g^^ts  ?re  attacked  by  th 
and  goats  arc  Bubject.  Molckar   and    bari  complaints.      The  prindm 

other  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable  are  • 
follows  :— 

Badhi. — Attacks  goats,  is  similar  to  the  Sari  disease  bnt  noii 
fatal 

PhiJcari  or  Phirikhi, — Attacks  both  sheep  and  goats,  is  ?« 
ffittal  and  contagious,  and  much  dreaded  by  shepherds. 

Pdo7i  or  Khdrish. — A  di  on  o  of  the  slcin  which  coQunonly  occBi 
when  fodder  runs  short.     Ls  n  u  generally  fatal. 

Fann«rvants.  ,      ^2.     The   fium    servants    are     of    tbw 

classes — Bhaiwals,  Chamahidars    or  Hdlis    an 
Khalm  (  artizans  and  menials  ).  ' 

The  term  Bhaiwal  m  -xw^  p  r^n^r.     A  Bluiiwal  is  a  laborer  takei 

BhAtwttls.  ^^'"  '  ^■^'   ''^  ^''P  ^"^'  ^^^^  current  harvest  by  thi 

^  (Mj'ivai  .1-  f'"the  land.  The  basis  of  the  part 
nership  is  that  the  cuUiv/i'^  .r  ^-niiiiitus  the  land  and  one  bullock  u 
each  yoke  of  cruile,  an  I  tho  i:>\i  uw  ;il  c.jidibutcs  the  second  bullock  il 
each  yoke  and  hi>  labor.  TIio  <::^'tn-cs  of  seed  and  iron  for  tht 
agricultural  implements  nro  sbareil.  All  tlie  mamial  labor  is  done  bj 
the  Bhdiwal.  If  the  laud  pays  a  grain  rent,  that  is  first  deductec 
from  the  crop  ;  and  the  cultivator  and  Bhaiwal  then  divide   the  resi 
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ff  the  ppcNjuce  ( botb  grain  and  straw).    If  the  rent  is  caahj  thay 
■wide  the  produce,  and  eacli  pay  half  the  rent. 

Tliis  is  the  common  form  of  the  contra<^t,  but  it  sometimes  varies 
■icxiordirF^  to  agreement  or  acoordiug  to  the  share  in  the  plough  cattle 
tlipplied  by  the  EhaiwaL 

54.  The  term  HeiU  means  a  ploughman.  ChamShiddr  means  a 
Hilis  or  Chamihldar.  ^^^  engaged  for  six  months.     The  two   terms 

are  interehaDgeable. 

Tha  Hall  is  a  farm  servant ;  he  has  oo  sham  in  the  landj  nor  in 
the  plouj^h  cuttle.  He  ploughts  the  land  for  hia  master,  looks  after  the 
erofvg  generally,  helps  to  harveiit  them  ;  tends  the  cattle,  and  brings 
fod^ler  for  them  ;  and  in  the  hill  tracts  and  some  other  plaeen  he  cuts 
mi  carries  wood  for  use  in  his  master's  house,  and  carrie*^  grain  to  the 
village  mill  to  bc3  groutul  His  wages  are  one-fifth  of  the  grain  pro* 
da<k!d ;  occasionally,  if  not  in  debt  i*o  his  master,  he  can  stipulato  for 
^Ee*fourUi. 

The  Halis  are  generally  agriculturista  who  have  had  land  of  their 
own,  anil  have  lost  it  by  debt  or  poverty*  No  longer  able  to  beep  a 
plougli  of  their  own,  they  become  farm  .servants  of  the  agriculturisti 
vku  are  well  off  The  master  to  whom  they  engage  themselves 
csomnionly  imys  their  debts.  If  a  man  wants  a  Hfdi,  he  is  generally 
willing  to  do  tliia  to  obtain  one.  The  money  thus  advanced  by  the 
master  used  to  vary  from  Rs.  20  to  60;  but  now  erases  are  not 
imcymmon,  in  which  a  master  advances  Rs,  200  or  even  more. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  H^di  after  his  first  engagement 
Wro%vs  more  money  from  his  master.  The  principal  cause  of  this  is 
femily  expenses ;  his  wages  (one-fifth  produce)  are  very  poor  and  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  make  provision  for  extraordinary  expenses.  The 
tnister  in  usually  willing  to  make  these  additional  advances  for  fear  the 
Hill  ;*houM  transfer  hi^i  services  to  some  one  else.  There  is  generally  a 
ttiDaing  account,  something  borrowed  during  each  harvest  and  some- 
tlAiug  j.aid  at  ita  end. 

In  the  Sikh  rule  it  was  easy  to  engage  a  Hali.  Now  it  is  difficult 
tofimlauew  one,  because  there  are  now  abundant  opportunities  of 
earning  daily  wa^es.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  improved  pros- 
perity of  the  agricultural  population,  the  number  of  pei'sons  who  keep 
ndliii  has  increased* 

It  is  an  understood  part  of  the  agreement  that  the  H41i  shall  not 
leave  his  master's  service  till  he  pays  his  debt  If  another  man  wishea 
to  engage  the  Hftli,  he  generally  pays  up  the  debt  due  to  the  firat 
inastcr,  and  tlie  Hali  is  tlien  transferred  to  him.  Public  opinion  also 
o^hh  the  heirti  of  a  deceased  Hfdi  liable  for  the  debt ;  and  a  man  who 
toirries  the  H^lfs  widow  is  held  similarly  liable.  These  are  incidents  of 
the  Hfilis  service,  virhich  could  not  be  enforced  in  our  courts,  but  I  men- 
"^jft  tbem  because  they  are  commonly  acted  on  l>y  the  people  concerned. 
Jlte  ptiople   fijid  a  pretence,  whereby  to  justify  their  ideaa  on  the 
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subject,  in  the  plea  that  the  Hrilfs  debt  to  his  master  is  principiSf 
made  up  of  niouey  spent  by  him  on  his  wife  and  family. 

55.  The  Kh&lin*  are  certain  menials  whose  assistance  is  nccesaiy 

KhalmormenialB.  ^^  the  agi'iculturist    and    who   are  paid  bri 

nxed  share  in  each  harvest.      The  menials  vm 

paid  arc  the  carpenter  (tarkhan),  the  blacksmith  (lobar),   the  leatla- 

worker  (mochi),    and  the   barber  (hajam).     In  some    tracts  the  dai 

(musicians)  and  musalli  (sweeper)  are  added. 

The  carpenter  and  blacksmith  make  all  the  agricultural  implemeoii 
required  by  the  cultivator,  who  only  has  to  supply  them  with  tk 
requisite  wood  and  iron.  For  building  or  working  at  his  house,  tin 
agriculturist  gives  the  carpenter  perhaps  one-fourth  of  his  full  wiges^ 
feeding  him  also  twice  a  day  while  so  employed. 

The  mochi's  principal  employment  is  to  keep  the  village  in  shoei 
The  zaminddrs  let  him  have  the  skins  of  their  dead  cattle  at  half  price, 
and  reciprocally  he  charges  them  only  half  price  for  the  shoes  whiek 
he  makes  for  thera.  He  cures  the  leather  himself.  The  barber,  ii 
addition  to  his  own  proper  duties,  is,  as  elsewhere  in  India,  the  go- 
between  and  messenger  on  all  domestic  occasions. 

The  dum  is  the  village  musician ;  his  instruments  are  a  anal 
drum  (dhol)  and  a  rough  sort  of  flute  (suma),  and  he  is  employed  ifc 
marriages  and  at  all  the  principal  gatherings  of  the  village. 

The  musalli  makes  the  thongs  of  raw  leather  used  -with  the  yohi 
and  any  other  similar  work  ;  he  is  also  the  village  sweeper. 

The  wages  received  by  these  menials  at  harvest  time  are  shon 
in  the  following  table.f 


•  Tbe  term  Khalin  means  people  dependent  on  the  Khal.  The  Khal,  more  conimont; 
termed  KhnUri,  is  the  threshing  floor, — a  spot  in  the  field  where  the  produce,  after  beinj 
rt'aj>ed,  is  collected  in  order  to  its  l)eing  threshed  out  aud  divided  between  the  eeTen 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  share  it. 

Khal  came  to  be  called  Khal^d  in  the  same  way  as  the  stacks  of  straw  (  bbfi» 
came  to  be  called  bhusara, 

t  For  explanation  of  the  meaeuroB  stated  in  tbii  table,  ece  pan  59,  page  106^  a 
the  subject. 
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I  4d  stripped  otl  tlie  ears  on  which  it  grows.     Tli 
*'  cheli"     It  is  mostly    done  by  wom^n.     They 


56,  The  cutting  of  the  Imrvest  is  called  Idi,     In  the  tn^^cts  m 

which  ilie  population  is  densg,  compared  with 

^H«mt  wages.  ^^^    cuUivati.>n,  e,  g.,  Taoftwal,  Kara,  Danna, 

y   and  Bot  the  zummdAra  witii  their  relations  can   theioselves  do  all   the 

i   ,work.     In  the  yilain  tracts,  or  wh*^re  tl)e  cultivation  h  exten?>ivCj  eom- 

^   pared  with  the  population,  as  iuPakhli,  the  wagea  lor  cutting  the  cropp 

•ure  aa  follows : — 

In  the  Kharif  a  laborer  who  has  been  cutting  maize  all  day  is  allowed 
F=^Jbo  carry  away  ouegadtla,  of  which  the  measure  is  as  nmch  as  he  caa 
i  scarry,  but  a  fair  load  only  ;  what  he  takus  away  generally,  yields  two 
^  iOdiB  (ten  sera)  of  grain ;  15  or  20  days  after  the  maize  is  cut,  the  grain 

This  operation  is  called 
are  paid  ^7  share. 

""  For  picking  cotton,  which  is  generally  done  by  women,  the  wages 

i£  are  one-sixteenth,  sometimes  one- twelfth,  and  occasionally  ono^tenth, 
Pj  when  the  season  has  become  late,  and  the  maize  '^  cLeli  ^'  has  commenced. 

F  For  cutting  rice  a  laborer  receives  one  sheaf  iu  40,    It  is  very  easy 

Hwork, 
I      In  the  Rabi  harvesting  a  laborer^eceives  one  gaddi  for  every  20 
cut,  i.  e.,  ^  share  of  all  he  reaps. 

The  harvest-reapers  are  generally  people  of  the  vicinity,  and  some- 
:^imes   temporary   immigrants.     Fgr  example,   the    Rabi  crops   in  the 
Hazard  plain  are  the  iir^t  to  ripen,  and  the  poorer  people  in  tlie  adjacent 
iiilla   earn    wages    by    reaping   it;   others    come  from  the  Rawalpindi 
District,  where  the  cropy  ripen  before  the  Ha^ara  crops. 

The  gleanings  (khosha-chiini  or  silla-karnaj  axe  taken  by  the  Hali'^ 
w^e  and  other  poor. 

P       57.  The  weavers,  of  whom  there  are  some  in  every  village,  are 

paid  their  wages  in  cash.  The  agriculturists 
themselves  supply  the  thread,  which  is  sjmn  by 
the  women  from  home-grown  cottotL  in  the 
Sikh  time  and  during  the  first  years  of  British  rule,  the  weavers  w^ould 
weave  seven  sheets  (each  containing  twelve  yards  of  cloth)  for  on© 
rupee.  During  the  last  ten  years  they  have  begun  to  charge  tlie  same 
sum  for  four  sheets.  For  weaving  a  superior  luugi  (blue  sheet  or  turban, 
-with  variegated  ends  and  border)  the  chai^ge  has  risen  from  li  ann^s 
(one  rupee  gunda)  to  Ee.  1^  and  Rs.  2. 

The  cl3^er's  wages  have  risen  but  slightly.  The  original  charge  for 
dying  one  ser  of  thread  with  indigo  was  one  rupee ;  now  Re*  1-2-0  is 
charged.  For  printing  a  sheet  with  colors  they  used  to  charge  4  annas ; 
now  they  charge  8  annas. 

Prior  to  British  rule,  a  day-laborer  received  his  food  or  an  anna  per 
diem ;  now  he  can  earn  2  aniia^  a  day  in  the  villages,  and  3  annas  a 
day  in  the  towns  and  cantonments. 

The  wages  of  carpenters,  masons,  and  blacksmiths  in  towns  and 
cantonments  vary  from  G  anmts  per  diem  upwards  according  to  skilL 


other 


trjidei    ud  theif 
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A  skilful  workman  can  earn  12  annas  a  day.      All   tbe  best  woikna 
of  this  class  come  from  the  Punjab  Proper. 

58.  The  manufactures  of  Hazard  aie  of    only    local  importaet 
R^..i«i  ,«.«nf^nf.  .-a-„^      The  principal  one  is  the  weaver's  trade.   Ik 

Special  manaiaotwres  and       -,       .   ^  '  .  ,       .  ry    .  ^^^'^^      •■«      /-,     ,.««« 

liandicraftB.  ^cst  weavers  reside  at  kot  Najibulla,  SaraiSili 

and  Khallabat,  in  the  Haripur  plain.  Nea!f 
every  village  has  a  few  looms ;  the  weavers  ot  the  larger  villages  \xa{ 
generally  the  best.  The  niaimfacture  consists  mainly  of  the  cow 
cloths  (khaddar  and  susi  or  shhakar),  which  form  the  common  dA 
ing  of  the  people,  and  which  I  have  described  above  in  para.  39.  Ih 
finer  productions  are  chieHy  lungis  and  silaras.  The  best  lungiifli 
made  in  the  Haripur  plain  ;  the  smaller  ones,  worn  as  turbans, are  aboi 
about  7  yards  long  and  13i  inches  wide  ;  the  larger  ones,  worn  vxd 
the  shoulders  as  sheets,  are  10  yards  long  and  1^  yard  wide,  they  « 
both  dyed  a  dark  indigo  blue  ;  a  narrow  stripe  of  red  silk  is  wovenii* 
their  edges,  and  the  two  ends  are  similarly  ornamented  with  silkacdgdi 
thread  according  to  the  means  of  the  ])urchaser.  The  price  of  thesmlUff 
ones  varies  from  Rs.  8  to  15  ;  and  of  the  larger  ones  from  Rs.  10  to  ft 
according  to  the  amount  of  ornamentation  applied.  Even  in  4i 
cheapest,  the  gold  thread  and  silk  represent  more  than  half  the  pri« 
The  silarais  a  sheet  worn  principally  by  the  Jadun  women  ;  itiswom 
of  thread  of  different  dyes,  the  several  colors  crossing  each  other  ii 
lines  ;  the  colors  principally  used  are  blue,  purple,  red,  and  green ;  tk 
red  predominates. 

The  Census  Returns  give  the  total  number  of  weavers  in  the  distri 
(including  their  families)  at  23,038  souls.  Taking  six  souls  per  hoi» 
this  would  give  3,84?0  looms.  Making  a  deduction  for  those  employe 
in  making  blankets,  it  is  probable  that  not  less  than  3,790  looms  « 
engaged  in  the  home  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.  At  a  low  estimal 
of  the  clothes  required  by  the  population,  and  after  allowing  for  ti 
English  cloth  used,  the  annual  out-turn  of  these  looms  is  probaU 
worth  about  Rs.  4.61,000,  or  a  fraction  less  Rs.  122  per  loom.  Th 
khaddar  sells  at  ten  yards*  per  rupee  ;  it  is  woven  half  yard  wi4 
The  siisi  is  dearer,  according  to  the  amount  of  silk  put  into  it. 

In  the  glens  at  the  north  of  the  district  there  is  a  considenU 
manufacture  of  blankets  from  sheep's  wool.  The  blankets  vary  i 
price  from  Rs.  2  to  10.  The  average  value  is  Rs.  4.  A  blanket  <i 
this  value  averages  14  feet  long  by  5  feet  broad,  and  weighs  7  lbs.  Tk 
total  manufacture  is  probably  worth  Rs.  50,000  per  annum.  Aboa 
one-fourth  is  exported  to  Southern  Hazard  and  the  Rawalpindi  Distrid 
and  the  rest  is  used  as  clothing  and  bedding  in  the  places  where  it  i 
manufactured. 

Before  British  rule  the  smiths  of  Rhdnpur,  Mamarhdl,  and  Bharret 
were  noted  for  their  spears,  and  those  of  the  principal  Qandgar  vil 
lages  and  Dhamtaur  for  the  swords  manufactured  by  them ;  fair  match 
locks  were  also  made  by  them. 

*  Bahidarsh&hi  meaf  are  a  \i  English  meaf ure. 


north  t  if  Had  pur,  JiiillstouDs  arc  supplier]  ti>  the  villages  of  the  Haripur 
plain,  au(i  ta  those  in  the  Harroh  and  Hasn  Abdal  ilaqas. 

59.     The  current  measures  of  capacity  in  Hazara  are  ba^oil  on  the 
Mtfismog    of    capacity,     odi.     The  (xU  is  a  wooilen  measure,  I'iirvt^d  out 
liuiri,  t\;e.  of  one  piece  of  wood  of  flat   form    and   ruund 

circu inference.  Ita  inside  mcasiirenients  average  IT  inolies  in  diamett't 
and  three  inches  in  depth.  The  odis  of  the  ditlerent  tmi'ts  dilh*r,  a.*J 
also  do  those  of  the  several  villages  in  each  tract  ;  the  measure  is  not 
of  any  exact  e-apacity  ;  each  village  carpenter  makes  it  by  gues.^.  The 
zamindars  universally  measure  the  grain  by  the  orli,  not  by  Wi'igbt. 
The  measure  U  always  heaped.  The  scale  of  its  divisions  and  iuullipl<:s 
is  as  follows : — 


Kum 
Odis 


=  1  Odi 
=  1  Chhat 


There  are  other  items  in  the  scale.     For  instance*  5  odis^^^I   ara  ; 

odis  =  1  wahUxr  ;  except  in  PakhH,  Tvhere  the   wr.htar  is    ^0   odfs, 

lalf  an  odi  is  sometimes  called  a   choha.     And  in    the    Dhund   tracts 

le  odi  itself  is  called  choha.     A  Mala  knni  is  three-fourths  of  an    otH, 

an  odi  tilled  but  not  heaped.     The  Dhunds  also   use    the   fuUowtng 

ml  ti plea  of  the  odi  or  choha : — 


2  Clioha 
4    Da 

10    Do 
8    Do, 

16     Do. 


—  1  Dhfiri, 

=  1  Topa. 

=  1  Tukri. 

=  1  Adhpai. 

=  1  Pai. 


The  weight  of  til e  odi  varies  according  to  the  different  grains 
leisured.  With  maize,  which  is  the  principal  crop,  it  averages  JivtJ 
sei-^.  An  odi  measure,  which,  when  tilled  with  maize,  contains  Hve 
sers  of  that  grain,  will  contain  the  foUowiuga  weights  of  the  other 
grains  ; — 


Mung  or  mash 

Masur 

Moth 
Wheat 


^ers. 

Sem. 

5A 

Kangni 

'■'   4 

5 

Mustard 

-       4f. 

4^' 

Karrak 
Kbukbau 

:::}^ 

Barley 

-     sli 

Rice  in  liusk 

-   3.'; 

An  examination  of  t!ie  odis  in  uf?e  in  different  tracts  gave  broatlly 
the  following  result  as  to  their  respective  capacity : — 

u 
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Odi8  in  use  in  the  tracts  of 

Tahsil  Haripur. 

Tahsil  Abbott-abad. 

Tahsfl  Manaalinu 

Cotitain, 
when  tm 
withasiia 

Sm 

Tarbela 

... 

... 

•* 

... 

••. 

(     BAIfikot,  Kigin,  and 
\  Mansahra. 

j        5* 

...     1 

Kaohi,  Babarh&n,  bher- 
wan,  and  Garhilin. 

1  Oarhiin 

5i 

KhAUtL,    Kulai    and  ( 
Baduak.                           j 

B6i 

Konsh,  Oarbi  HabfbvlU 
Shinki4rl,  Bhogarmang, 
and  Agror. 

5 

...     1 

Dhamtanr,  Nawashahr, 
Mangal,  Nara,  and  Bakot 

... 

!   « 

Khfinpur.  Ba^a,  Khari,  |  _                ,  «  •  •/ 
Gandgar,  and  Srikot        |  |  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^    - 

[  Bhair  knnd 

4t 

Jagal 

«i 

Haripur,  Kandi  Kahl.  1 1 
Kot  XajibuUa  Miinakrai, ;  [  Shingri 
and  Snrai  S^lih.                 |  ) 

1 

1     - 

1    ' 

Ixind  meafiure. — The  old  land 
Lower  Hazura  was — 

3  Karo,  square 

20  Marias 

•S  Kaiials 

6      Do. 
12      Do. 


moasare   of  the   richer  lands  in 

...  =  1  Maria. 
...  =  1  Kanil. 
...   =  Pao  Rassi. 
...  =  Adh  Rassi. 
...  =  1  Rassi. 


Since  Sikh  rule  commenced,  the  rassi  has  dropped  out  of  use  ;  and  the 
land  has  l>een  measured  by  kauiils  only.  Thebigah  of  four  kanflsalso 
came  into  use  in  Khari. 

The  karo,  by  which  the  marla  is  measured,  is  a  double  pace  roughly 
51  feet.  This  measure  makes  the  marla  agree  with  the  EngliA 
scjuare  rod,  and  the  kandl  equal  to  half  a  rood.  But  in  practice,  owing 
t^>  the  fact  that  the  measurement  was  not  chained  but  paced,  die 
measurement  was  slightly  larger. 

In  the  rest  of  Hazard  the  land  was  roughly  reckoned  according  to 
the  number  of  measures  (odis)  of  grain  with  which  each  field  was  sown. 
This  odi  measure  alway  refers  to  the  amount  of  maize  that  would  be 
sown  on  the  field,  maize  being  the  principal  crop  in  the  Hazard  hijb- 
Occasionally  a  poor  ])iece  of  land,  on  which  maize  would  not  ordinarily 
be  sown,  is  described   as   half  or    one-fourth    ( ek   do   kura )  an  odi 
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kangm,  but  such  an  application   of  tBe  seed   measure  to   land  in 
■eeptiunal. 

The  odi  measure  in  iU  application  to  land  is  still  lesa  exact  than 
la  when  ctjnhiied  to  the  measurement  of  gmin.  Applied  to  land, 
involves  not  only  the  variation  that  aiiaes  from  the  dittt:rent  capacity 
I  the  measure  in  each  tract  and  village,  but  also  a  further  variatiun 
tributable  to  the  different  qualities  of  each  soil.  On  rich  and 
fcnured  fields  the  seed  is  sown  thicker,  and  on  poor  land  more  sparsely  ; 
,  the  ft^ruier  instance  the  odi  of  seed  i^'ould  cover  only  1 J  kanal, 
id  in  the  latter  case  at  least  2  J  kanale.  As  an  average,  the  udi 
easure  applied  to  land  may  be  said  to  equal  two  kan^ls. 

The  multiples  of  the  odi  are  applied  to  the  measurement  of  land 
i  the  same  manner  as  the  odi  itself]  for  instance,  a  chatt  of  land  is  so 
nch  as  60  odis  will  sow» 

Such  an  inexact  measure  is  applicable  only  to  a  rough  state  of 
Kuety  and  agriculture,  in  which  land  has  little  value.  Ever  since 
inexation  the  pi'actice  of  measuring  land  by  karos  and  kanils  has  been 
X  the  increase. 

At  this  Settlement  the  whole  of  the  land  has  been  measured  by 
gaining,  and  its  area  reckoned  according  to  the  kanal  in  vogue  in 
ower  Hazard,  eight  kanils  being  equal  to  one  English  statute  acre. 

[  This  measurement  by  kandls  has  already  greatly  displaced  the  old 
di  measurement  among  the  people.  The  latter  was  a  fruitful  source 
f  dispute  ;  and  quarrels,  the  aecision  of  which  turns  upon  the  meastire- 

rit  of  the  laud,  are  invariably  settled  by  the  new  measurement,  not 
the  old. 
The  Settlement  maps  of  each  village  are  drawn  on  the  following 
Sales: — 


TaUsa. 

— — — — ^^ — 

Ko,  OF  KITATE8  MHAaiTBBD  Olf  THB  BCALfi  OF 

60  Earns  per 

ioches  per 
mile. 

40  Karos  per 

i  aches  per 
mUe. 

30  Koroa  per 

itich-32 

inches  p€r 

mile* 

Total  CBtatef, 

Eariptit 

Abbott-abad 

Manaalira 

1              149- 
81 
126 

115 

U 

46 

as 
as 

310 
358 

213 

Total        .., 

356 

331 

139 

mo 

^e  use  of  smaller  scales  than  16  iuehea  per  mile  w^as  neeessitated  by 
be  smalhiess  of  the  fields  in  some  of  the  villages,  especially  those  in 
dll  tracts. 
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Harvest  meastcres. — A  few  of  the  harvest  measurements  can  ak  V\ 
usefully  recorded  thus  : — 

5  Dhathds        =   1   Pdla. 

8     Do.  =   1   Gaddi. 

8  Gaddis  =   1  Gadda 

A  dhatha  is  a  handful,  i.  e.,  as  a  man  reaps,  he  uses  the  sickle  fia 
one  hand  and  trrasps  what  he  cuts  with  the  other  ;  when  his  hand  iste 
he  drops  what  he  has  cut ;  a  handful  so  gathered  is  a  dhatk.  i 
gadda  generally  weighs  about  32  sers.  A  trangari  is  so  mud* 
a  man  can  carry  on  his  head  ;  it  is  a   little  more  tlian  the  gadda. 

Trade  measures. — The  measure  of  weight  in  use  in  the  Haripc 
and  Nawashahr  towns  is  the  Alahmud  Slidhi  ser  of  100  Gai 
ru])ees,  equal  in  weight  to  9G  tolas  or  government  rupees.  It  is  looJ 
called  the  pakka  ser.  In  the  town  of  Khanpur  and  in  the  Mansab 
Tahsil  tho  ser  in  use  is  the  English  ser  of  80  tolas;  it  came  into  m 
in  the  Khanpur  town  about  1857,  and  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsfl  alwi 
the  year  1855.  In  the  rest  of  the  district  the  Bah^dar  Shahi  ser  is  i 
use;  it  equals  82  tolas,  and  is  called  the  kacha  ser. 

There  are  a  few  local  exce])tions,  e.  g.y  salt  is  sometimes  sold  i 
Baliikot  and  Garhi  Habihulla  by  the  pakka  ser  in  vo^e  at  Haripoi 
and  in  Kagan  salt  and  ghi  are  sold  by  the  (  Gujars*  )  ser,  which  eqw 
IGO  (Junda  Rupees,  or  154  i  tolas. 

Cloth  is  sold  in  Haripur,  Nawiushahr,  and  Kot  Najfbulla  by  i 
pakka  yard  (  gaz  ),  which  is  one-sixteenth  (  one  gira)  longer  thani 
English  yard.  In  the  towns  of  Khanpur  and  Bafta  the  English  ya 
has  lu'on  used  since  1855.  In  the  rest  of  the  district  the  Bahadar  SIfl 
yai«l  is  used  ;  it  is  one-sixteenth  less  than  the  English  yard. 


CHAPTER   v.— THE  Settlement  of  Rights. 

1.     The   land  tenures  of  the  district  divide  themselves  into  t 
.,     classes : — 

Tho  ri-htsin  the  hoiI  ,^,      mi  i  • 

of  two  cia^HHea,  those  of  (1).    1  he  Ownership  or  proprietary  right 

proprietors  and  those  of     ^he  soil,  by  which  the  owneris  entitled  to  eng 
tenants.  ^^^  ^j^^  Government  revenue  assessed  on  it^  i 

80  long  as  that  revenue  is  paid  by  him,  to  treat  it  as  his  own,  exc 
so  far  as  it  may  be  encumbered  by  the  occupancy  rights  of  tenants. 

(2).     The  rights  of  tenants  who  hold  under  these  proprietors. 

If  a  proprietor  himself  cultivates  his  holding,  there  is  no  dot 
tenure.  But  if  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  it  is  cultivated  by  tena 
those  tenants  are  classed  either  as  tenants-at-will  or  as  tenants  ^ 
occupancy  right;  in  the  former  case  the  proprietor  has  a  comp 
dominion  of  tfie  soil  so  long  as  he  pays  the  State's  Revenue ;  in 
latter  case  he  is  only  the  receiver  of  the  rent  fixed  by  law,  with  a  ri 
of  reversion  and  pre-emption  in  respect  of  the  tenant's  occupancy. 
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%     I  proceed  to   describe  first   the  proprietaiy  rights   and  the 

The  projirietftry  tcDureB,     manner  hi  which  they  have  been  dealt  with 
TbL'ir  uritfin.  at   this  Settlement     Their  existing  status  is 

the  outcome  of  the  political  influences  of  three  separate  eras  i — 

The  Daurdni  mle,  a,d.  1747  to  1818 =^  71  years. 

The  Sikh  rule,  a.d.  1819  to  184U  =31     ,, 

The  British  rule,  A.D.  1849  to  1874      ..,     ...  =  2^     ,, 

Total         .„     128     ,p 

If  the  description  (given  in  the  second  chapter  af  this  report)  of  the 
tvent^  which  took  place  in  Haxam  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  18th  century, 
be  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that,  excepting  the  Khdnpur  Gakkhars, 
few  of  those  who  now  own  the  soil  can  carry  their  title  back  beyond 
the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century.  Dhunds  and  KaiTals,  Path ilns  and 
JaiUin^i;,  Tanaolis  and  SwAth is,  were  then  ail  equally  aggrcsaors  j  the 
l>hunds  and  Karrals  and  others,  in  so  far  as  they  were  emancipating 
themnelves  from  the  domination  of  their  old  lords,  the  rest  as  invaders, 

driving  out  or  subordinating  to  themselves  the  weaker  faniilies  whom 

they  found  in  the  country, 

3,  The  right  thus  asserted  or  acquired  by  the  strong  over  the  weak 
Description  of  the  old  ^^'«^^  popularly  termed  **  Wirasat "  or  "Wirsa" 
iriftitt rigflto  beforo  sikU  (  Auglici^  heritage),  and  its  pu&scssor  was 
'^«-  called  the  wMs  (Anglic*^  heir  J,     In  fact,  as 

atate^l  by   Major  J,  Abbott  in  some  notes  left  by  him,  the  w4ris  was 
the  last  conqueror. 

Ill  the  popular  conception  this  right  was  complete  against  every 
frne  except  the  Mogbal  or  Daunini  nilen  It  did  not  exclude  the  idea 
(if  payment  of  tlie  Land  Revenue  customarily  due  to  the  State  th  rough - 
^'*  India,  hut  with  this  exception  the  wjiris  or  the  community  of 
irtriscs  asserted  their  right  to  do  what  they  willed  with  t!ie  land,  and 
to  treat  all  other  occupants  as  mere  vassals  or  tenants-at-will. 

4.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  country  were  such  that  the 
Tb*  priviie^^    which      tcuure  of  the  land  did  not  entirely  agree  with 


the  popular  conception.  The  rights  of  the 
wurist*s  were  based  not  on  law,  but  on  political 
pftwer  ]Q  its  rudest  form.  Tliey  therefore  found  it  convenient  to 
*i«ociate  with  themselves  on  privileged  terms  any  strong  bodies  of 
tviiaiiiry  whtim  they  found  in  the  countrj^  or  were  able  to  locate  in  it. 
i^uc^h  were  the  relation.s  of  the  llisbwdnfs  of  Srlkot  to  the  Utn>anzai 
Wlie,  of  tb'^  A  wans  of  Garhian  to  the  Tanaoli  %ribe,  and  of  the  A  wans 
^)f  Kaiidl  Mat^sahra  to  the  Swathi  tribe.  Their  position,  though  it 
d  no  admitted  right,  was  superior  to  that  of  mere  tenants, 
imuch  as  they  paid  little  or  no  rent,  and  were  rai-ely  disturbed  in 
dieir  holdings;  its  principal  incident  was  their  liability  to  military 
servicd.  and  tliey  were  commonly  located  on  the  border,  on  lands  the 
%ht  to  which  \\m  diiiputed  by   the  neighbouring  tribes.     They  were 
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r^'Wl   -*  Ukr^n.^."  that  Ls  to  say,  men  who  giid  (btndliiia  )  their  loioi 
(  U<£    ill  th-5  -sTrrv:  >r  ■-•:'  th-r  wirise 


Iii  'vtrirrr  •:!:a.^>«Er9  &  warL-;  trlh^  wool-l  c»nteDt  itself  with  the  rich  liA 
of  t:;^  v&l:-?y,  an'l  i'rav'Er  the  tenADts  of  the  hill  hamletB  almoik 
nzA\*vi:''»A,  only  '\kI£i2.iA\ii^  li^hc  neQU  and  pettj'  aerrices  frran  them, 
sncri  2Ln  ry.iK  ^u[p  ly  'jf  w»i  aii'i  gnk&i«  f-r  winter  use.  The  hill  TilkgM 
of  trie  Ja<iun  Ci^iintiy.  near  Nawaahahr  and  Dhamtau;  «ro  insianoesof 
tLiif. 

5.  Willi  these  and  a  few  other  de«lactions  the  maaa  of  the  noa- 
r- e  - '.-  i  •  .t   f  -L*  tir..     ^-^^^    y';Jy  enjoyed   no  apparent    pnTilegoi 

fci-Jj  pr/-T  tV?!.itl  rLL  '  Th^r  political  condition  of  the  eonntiy  wh 
h'^wevtrr,  such  as,  in  £u%  to  secure  one  pririkgi 
to  every  tenant.  Uuch  of  the  coltarable  area  waa  nncultivated,  m 
thfsTH  wa.4  always  land  enough  to  ^ve  every  tenant  a  holding;  OM 
wari.i  nii/ht  evi^.t  a  t'f  nan t,  but  another  of  the  same  or  of  an  adjoiniiig 
triV^;  would  wel'jome  him.  The  great  question  was  not  how  many 
a^^r^  a  wari:i  poi»*:sse*l,  but  how  many  hands  served  him.  He 
more  tenant^i  a  wstris  or  a  community  of  wirises  could  gather  round 
them,  the  greater  not  only  their  wealth  but  their  power.  So 
tliat  a  tenant  could  at  lea.st  feel  sure  that  he  would  ne^'er  be  Landlflfl^ 
nor  U/se  hit  itatu^,  s j  lon;;^  as  he  paid  the  customary  rents  of  tbfl 
country  and  shared  thfj  ordinary  subserviency  to  his  landlord. 

6.  The  Sikh  conquest  turned  the  tables  on  the  w£ris  classes,  tad 
riiAii  »M  introdaced   by     ^'^'^^^^  them  by  the  same  argument  by  whidii 

fiikb  t^T.   "*  century  before  they  had  crushed  oUienL    Tbt 

Sikh  rulers  claimed  the  soil  as  the  State's  in  i 

Eculiar  sense;  in  such  a  sense  as  we  still  see  asserted  by  the  dd 
in^ii  Kajahs  of  India,  they  claimed  to  be  sole  lords  of  the  soil,  and  to 
Vie  entitled  V)  its  full  rent.  If  they  allowed  any  class  to  intercept  put 
of  the  full  rent,aiiil  to  pay  only  a  proportion  of  that  rent  to  the  Sttto, 
they  did  at}  merely  on  groun«ls  of  ex|>ediency.  As  soon  as  and  where- 
ever  they  were  strong  enough,  they  levied  from  all  classes  alike  a  fiill 
rent. 

The  rents  thus  levied  were  those  which  the  w&rises  had  before 
taken  from  their  tcjnantry,  whereas  before  the  tenantry  alone  paid  these 
rents ;  now  the  waris  classes  paid  them  too.  If  circumstances  permitted, 
the  Sikh  officials  levied  these  rents  by  direct  management ;  if  it  ww 
inconvenient  to  levy  the  rents  by  direct  management,  they  farmed  them 
The  result  in  either  case  was  the  complete  temporary  destruction  of 
the  dominion  of  the  old  wdrises. 

The  rights  of  the  w^rises  survived  by  sufferance  only  in  viOsgei 
which  the  Sikhs  gave  them  in  j^gir,  or  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
it  did  not  suit  them  to  interfere  directly ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
Tarkheli  tracts  on  the  Indus,  the  Boi  jagir,  the  Sw^thi  chiefe'  j<gir. 
Agror,  Bliogannaiig,  and  K^ig^n.  I  only  mention  the  principal 
instances  ;  there  were  numerous  other  smaller  instances  in  which,  for 
various  reasons  and  by  various  pretexts,  the  waris  body  held  their 
own  more  or  less  completely. 


But  the  general  result  of  the  Sikli  rule  was  to  destroy  the  old 
tiures  of  the  country^  awd  to  substitute  fur  them  a  system  under  whbh 
bty  one  alike  held  his  land  at  the  Mill  of  the  Ktate,  and  oa 
Hption  of  his  p^iyiitg  it^  foil  rent 

Neither  by  temper  aor  by  habit  were  the  w/iiih  classes  fitted  to 
ibmit  to  such  a  change.  They  lacked  the  agiicultural  indinitry  that 
kabled  the  tenant  classes  to  pay  full  renti  and  their  spirit  resented 
leir  clegradation  to  the  same  level  as  their  tenantry.  But,  as  has  been 
Scribed  in  the  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  district,  the  swords  of 
)0  Sikh  rulers  made  good  their  claim  to  rule  the  countr}^;  and  wdiile 
hmy  of  the  wAris  clas-scs  fled  outlawed  by  the  share  which  they  had 
ken  in  opposing  the  Sikhs,  or  unable  to  fall  in  with  the  new^  ordei^  of 
Eairs  under  alien  ruleiTi,  the  majority  necessarily  accepted  their 
tered  status. 

7.  The  new  status  which  grew  up  out  of  this  confusion  began 
ri.i-1  ,^  ,*.-,^^^.;^„  ^  he  popularly  described  hy  the    t€'nn  khdd* 

The  idea  conveyed  by  this  teiTn  con-esponds 
iftflj  with  what  wc  describe  as  prescript  ion;  it  was  applied  to  the 
dd  which  a  wfiris  actually  retained  or  held  during  the  confusion 
I  Sikh  rule  in  opposition  to  the  wintsat  or  heritage  to  which,  under 
6  antecedent  status  of  the  country,  he  was  entitled.  Thus  one  of 
e  old  warise^s  would  say— 1  will  surrender  my  kh/id  if  you  iTstore  to 
kmy  whdsat.  Or,  used  by  one  of  the  inferior  classes,  originally 
plnded  from  the  wAris  body  ami  treated  as  tenants,  the  term  khad 
picatcd  his  claim  to  a  right  of  uci;upaney  on  the  score  of  his  long 
Hure.     If,  under  Sikh  rule  or  daring  Summaiy  Settlement,  such  an 

ripant  had  held  his  land  in  direct  relations  with  the  State  free  of 
dominion  of  the  old  wans,  h©  would  put  a  still  further  lueii^ning  on 
|e  term  **  khad,  **  and  use  it  to  express  his  right  to  resist  the  reintro- 
iction  of  the  old  wAris,  or,  in  other  words,  his  right  to  be  himself 
ed  as  proprietor  of  the  land  in  his  possession. 

When  Major  J.  Abbott  was  deputed  to  HazjtrA  in  1847,  and 
iitiner  in  which  the  g^^*®  t^  *he  country  for  the  first  time  the  great 
benefit  of  a  moderate  assessment  of  the  State  s 
demand,  numbers  of  tlie  old  wjiris  classes,  who 
had  Hed  the  country  or  relinquislied  the 
linage  men  t  of  their  land  under  the  Sikh  rule,  returned  and  claimed 
Ick  their  lands. 

In  fact  when  the  people  saw  our  anaciety  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
Id  proprietary  classes  of  the  country,  there  was  hardly  a  claim  which  the 
Ikh  Goveniment  had  ignoi^il  or  overridden  for  30  years  past,  that 
ksnot  now  pressed  again  on  Major  Abbott. 

NuniWrs  of  these  claims  were  decided,  most  of  them  without  any 
bdicial  record.     In  those  days,  when  so  much  of  the  culturable  land 

!1 

f  '  1  «ftnnot  traec  the  Etymology  of  tUii*  wotd.  It  does  not  ftpp«ar  to  be  <KHinected 
litli  th(?  wonl  ''  Kha-ia,  '*  (tn  earj,  «*«  might  Ijt*  ftt  &rit  iiifuTe<l  from  the  commuii 
N^ib^  tximin  kbiun  ^lo  enjoy  iKissessign  ol  iuid^» 


€if    the    old    w^aHses 
iiei\    at  I  be   Sum* 
Settlement  QflS47. 
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was  waste,  there  was  not  that  difficulty  in  readmitting  an  old  meinte 
to  Ills  former  place  in  the  village  community  that  there  is  now  vha 
most  of  the  culturable  land  has  been  broken  up. 

But  both  in  1847,  when  Major  Abbott  made  his  first  SunraaT 
Settlement,  and  in  1852,  when  he  made  the  2nd  Summary  Settlenwi 
his  time  was  limited,  and  the  calls  on  his  attention  \nrere  multi&riot 
As  far  as  possible,  he  set  asi<le  the  old  Sikh  farmers,  and  placed  tfc 
village  leases  in  the  hands  of  the  old  proprietoi-s,  but  there  renaW 
many  claims  undecided,  and  not  a  few  cases  (as  in  the  Haripur  pla. 
Bagra,  and  Khanpur  ilaqas,  and  other  villages  elsewhere)  in  whidii 
was  not  possible  to  affirm  that  the  lessees  had  any  antecedent  iiHk  * 
the  ownership  of  the  lands  leased  to  them. 

9.     The   incomplete   character  of  the   Suramai-y    Settlement  ef 

The  Board  of  Administra-     Hazard  in  rcspect  of  the  adjustment  of  chi* 

W8    Circalars  deferring    to   rights   in   the  soil   was    not   peculiar  toil 

the  decision  of  claimH  to  land      „i,^^,,  .    u    ,„«„    xi.^    .,^ ^'j    i_i  ^    * 

untU  the  commencement  of      »^^<^^  J   ^^  ^^^  j^^\®,   Una^X>ldable     and    COnUHl 

Bogruiar  Settlement  opera-  characteristic  of  all  the  Summary  Settlanoi 
*i^"8.  made  at  annexation. 

Consequently  the  Board  of  Adminisimtion  found  it  necessvrii 
issue,  on  the  30th  May  IS-iO,  a  Circular  ( No.  122  ),  from  which  IsalH«ii 
the  following  extracts  : — 

*'  It  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of   the   Board  of  Administratioii   thmt  nUMMi 

claims  to  fractional  shares  of  villages,  or  to  specific  lands  in  villag-es,   have  been  bro^il 

forward  in  the  soyeral  District  Courts  of  the  Punjab.     This  naturally   arises  oatgftti 

former  state  of  the  country,  and  it  is  certain  that  very  many  snoh  oases    most  nltiiH] 

'  be  decided  in  the  Revenue  or  Civil  Courts. 

"  2.  At  the  comraoncemont  of  and  during  the  Sikh  rule,  nnmbera  most  bsvsWi 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  rights  in  the  soil  by  more  powerful  ncighboara  in  aU  psiti^ 
the  country.  Even  during  the  life- time  of  Maharaja  Ran  jit  Singh,  redress  was  notslv^ 
to  be  obtained,  and  after  hiR  decease,  in  proportion  as  the  checks  on  the  yiolenoe  i* 
corruption  of  the  nobles,  kardars,  and  soldiery,  were  weakened,  such  aota  of  mmivKM 
became  more  frequent  and  more  successful. 

*'  3.  The  country  was  too  short  a  time  under  the  care  of  British  Officers  to  sdniti^ 
a  remedy  being  effectually  applied  to  evils  so  extensive,  and  the  late  hostilities  must  b^i 
greatly  added  to  the  cases  of  disposse^xnion,  for  not  a  few  took  advantage  of  them  to  adi 
what  they  coveted  or  believed  to  be  their  own  by  ancestral  right. 

"  5.  It  becomes  therefore  important  how  to  deal  with  these  questions,  and  pwrti 
for  their  decision  agreeably  to  the  customs  of  the  village  communities  and  the  wia)ict« 
the  people,  without  encouraging  frivolous  petitions,  or  weakening  the  just  titles  oCth 
present  oconpierj  and  owners  of  land. 

"6.  The  Board  are  of  opinion  that  disputes  regarding  rights  in  the  soil  ess  h 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  in  a  new  country  in  a  Settlement  Office  only.  Qntil  the  lands  d 
a  village  have  been  measured,  and  its  constitution  ascertained,  it  is  impossible  to  limit  W 
determine  the  subject  in  dispute,  and  arrive  at  or  execute  a  decisioif  without  trenching oi 
the  rights  of  other?,  not  parties  to  the  suit.  The  District  Revenue  and  Civil  Courts  IttV 
no  data  to  rely  on  till  the  Settlement  operations  have  been  considerably  advanoed. 

**  7.  The  Board  consider  that  no  claim  of  this  description  should  be  heard  in  ih 
Civil  Courts  till  an  order  has  been  passed  on  it  in  a  Settlement  Office,  where  less  regain 
is  paid  to  forms,  and  an  arrangement  by  compromise  or  arbitr<ition  can  tisaally  be  "«*^ 
And,  in  the  District  Revenue  Courts,  the  Board  consider  that  the  local  officers  shosk 
confine  their  attention  to  the  question  of  possession,  and  leave  to  the  Settlement  ofioeD 
hereafter  the  decision  of  disputed  right  ;  otherwise  they  will  be  overwhelmed  witl 
claims  of  this  description,  and  be  unable  to  attend  to  more  pressing  duties.  Their  tin 
will  be  spent  in  passing  orders  wldch  the  Settlement  Officers  will  hereafter  have  to  re-ui7«sti 
gate  on  very  different  data." 
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Subsequently  it  was  found    necessary  to  relax   these  stringent 
'infitmctiuiiH,  reserving  the  decision  of  all  claims  to  lam  I  until  the  com- 
^  m  enre  1  n  en  t  o  F  a  Reg  uTa  r  8e  ttle  ni  e  ii  t.    Aoco  rd  i  n  gly ,  o  n  th  e  1  *^  th  J  an  u  aiy 
1852,  tlie  Poard  of  Administmtiou  issued  another  Circular  (No.  2  ),  th© 
fei purport  of  which  will  be  apparent  from  the  ft>] lowing  extracts  : — 

^  *'TIie  Board  of  AdraUiiattatiQn    hjure   for   flo me  times   beld   ntider   conaitlerjition   tbe 

pf  I  tfxpediuncy  of  modifjing'  the  rules  I&id  down  In  th«iF  Circi:Iar  Nn.  123  of  tbi*  30 tb  nt  Mity 
g  1849.     With  this  YJBw  tlio   opjtuons  of  th*  CommisKionora   uf  iHriaiona   were  invited,  a»d 

their  riewa  generally   f^oncar  with  th(ia«  uf  the  Board.     I  am   tbureforo  dir&Qtod   ta   isaa@ 

the  toUowidg^  ioe.tT'uotifitis. 
w  "2.     When  the  Circular  aboire  quoted    wat  iaaiied,  it  waa    Buppo(*ed  that  a   Eegnl»r 

It  Bettlement  woaM  be  iotrLidacod,  goriGraHy  throu^ljout  the  PuiijnbT  at  n  very  early  periods 
^  Til   thU   e^cpootation    tho    Board   h&ve   been    disappointed,    and    hi   the   tneAntimo   great 

inconvenienco  han  been  experion^ed    from  snitit    for   tho    recovery   of  rightB  and  ini«r««tH 

ooDQectod  with  the  noil  being  inadniiaaiblo  in  the  local  4?onrtiji. 
fc  **Ji.     It  is  difHcnlt  to  delitie  with  prci^i.^ion  the  oicaot  modo  in   which  the  rnlfd  formerlj 

'  i*in©d  should  bo  rolftxed.  The  Board  prefer  puiutidg  out  the  gi'ijcrul  principle  which 
P  flilionld  guide  onr  ofBuera  in  hearing  and  a<l|udicating  Enrnh.  casQH  \  the  Board  therefore 
f  propoi^o  thit  it  tihall  reat  with  the  Comini^flionerB  and  Dep^ity  Coinmissdonora  to  exert;i»3 
^  th£ilr  discretion  in  ilei^idin^  what  claim i^i  caU  for  iiii mediate  trial,  and  what  may,  without 
*   detriment  to  the  partie'i  interested,  lie  aver  tifitil  the  lSt"ttlenient» 

''  4>     The  Board  de^iire  that  anch  casea  onij  ahonld  be   disposed   of  in   which   a    Sua! 

f^rder  can  l>o  clearly  giiren  without  pr<^jtidiei*  to  the  general  interests  of  the  village 
t  comninnity,  and  m  which  hardfihip  and  injiifttlco  wonid  evidently  be  cntiiilpd  by  delay  to 
P  if idivninala.  Casett  which  will  admit  of  delay,  ^^t  are  of  ao  pocn'iar  and  intm'nte  a  rifttnre  na 
m   only  t<i  admit  of  bdtig  satiiisfaotorily  dealt  with  by   the    ^vttlement  Ofli^^er,   phonld,  after 

preliiLiiaary  iuveatigatiun,  be  set  aatde  nntil  hiit,  arrivikli  with  an  order  recorded    thereon  to 

the  abovo  elf  cot,  copy  of  which,  on  unis  tamped  paper,  might  be  given  to  the  HtigauiH.'* 

I  Tiie  coulee  contemplated  in  the  last  part  of  the  4th  paragraph  of 

the  ineceJing  Circular  was  only  partially  carried  out.  It  ftdlowed 
naturally  from  tho  course  taken  by  Government  that  the  people  looked 
mure  ami  mure  to  the  impending  Regular  Settlenieutaja  the  occasion  on 
which  a  full  and  complete  hearing  woidd  be  given  to  all  their  claims. 

In  the  cases  in  which  claims  were  filed,  the  difficulties,  i-efen-ed 
to  in  the  3rd  paragraph  of  the  Circular  t>f  185:2,  were  felt  with 
especial  force  in  Hazilnl  It  takes  some  time  for  a  newly-annoxed 
dii!jtrict  to  coinprebend  the  difference  between  our  policy  as  t^)  the  land 
and  those  of  our  predecessoi-s.  The  people  did  not  nndei-stand  for  a  few 
years,  that  our  Lanti  Revenue  leases  would  become  under  our  rule,  a 
val liable  propei'ty.  As  the  Siuninary  Settlement  ran  on,  they  gradually 
ftwoke  to  the  recofridtion  of  this  fact,  and  many  claims  arose.  Persons 
who  had  relintjuished  their  holdings  or  share  in  the  village  management 
claimed  reatlmissioa  ;  and  the  status  of  different  classes  uf  occupants, 
whether  they  should  be  considered  owners  of  the  soil  ami  hold  corres- 
ponding shares  in  the  lease,  or  be  treated  as  mere  tenants,  became  tha 
subject  of  dispute.  As  the  value  of  land  rose  year  by  year,  the  people 
became  mure  and  more  interested  in  such  questions. 

How  difficult  it  was  for  the  Civil  Officers  to  decide  such  coses  in  a 
country  where  there  were  no  previous  records,  and  no  previous  nieasnre- 
tuemts,  will  be  readily  umlei-stt^od,  And  to  have  attempted  to  have 
done  so  in  a  gi^eat  number  of  caiies  would  have  been  to  disturb  the 
arrangements  of  the  Summary  Settlement  to  an  extent  which  was 
inexpedient,  unless  a  new  Settlement  were  at  the  same  time  mado* 

v 
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The  troubles  of  1857-58,  occurring  as  they  did  just  wheu  the  tea 
of  the  2iid  Summary  Settlement  expired,  aggravated  the  obstacles  k 
the  way  of  a  new  Settlement.  But  in  1862  Settlement  opente 
were  commenced.  The  state  of  affairs  then  found  to  exist  in  nfd 
to  ])ending  claims  for  rights  wa&  thus  described  in  a  memorandum  onAi 
necessity  of  a  new  Settlement  of  Hazdi-d,  written  by  Sir  R.  H.  Dim 
the  then  Secretary  to  the  Punjab  Government,  dated  April  1862  :• 


"  Under  in  at  r  actions  from  the  Lieutenant  GoTemor,  I  haTe  to-day  ^r^  a 
with  Major  Adams  regarding  the  preparation  of  a  record  of  rights  In  the  soil  in  tki  btf 

District. 

^'  It  appears  that  Mr.  Cast,  when  officiating  as  Financial  Commiaaioiier,  direeUl  4tf 
a  record  should  bo  drawn  up,  if  possible,  by  April  1862.  Captain  Adama,  with  tkeokgHkrf 
doing  something  towards  this  end.  employed  Mirza  Asim  Beg,  Extra  Asmatant  CoBHiHA 
and  the  Patwiris  of  the  Haripur  Tahsfl,  in  measuring  and  mappinif  tha  TiUigs  h^ 
^o  demarcation  of  boundaries  was  previously  undertaken. 

**  To  understand  the  state  of  landed  property  in  this  district  it  ia  neoettuy  b  W 
in  mind  that  under  the  Mahomedan  Oovemment  the  proprietary  olana  oontribitei  ^ 
little,  if  anything,  towards  the  revenue,  and  enjoyed  a  virtual  independenoa.  TbtyiaMfl 
the  domination  of  the  Sikhs,  who  therefore  expelled  many  of  them,  suoh  as  ike  twitk 
Qujars,  Dilasdks,  and  Gakkhars  from  their  lands,  and  throughout  Lower  Haa&ri  eoDscArftli 
revenue  by  Kankut  from  the  chief  cultivators.  Under  the  temporary  revenua  aifaafiB^ 
adopted  under  our  rule  these  clans  have  in  no  instance  recovered,  what  they  stiU  hoti« 
claim  to  bo,  their  dormant  rights.  Occasional  orders  may  havo  been  eiTen  hy  DMtt 
Officers  affirming  or  rejecting  such  claims,  but  there  has  been  no  general  inrestigatwi^ 
or  any  authoritative  principle  of  decision  laid  down.  The  great  majority  of  raif >  in  i** 
unsettled.  Engagements  for  the  payment  of  the  Land  Revenue  have  in  eoma  casM  tH 
taken  from  individual  members  of  the  clans,  but  without  reference  to  their  ksNM 
rights  or  those  of  their  co-sharers  ;  but  the  partial  r(H*ognition  of  them,  thas  fif«i  ^ 
rendered  a  final  Settlement  even  more  necessary  than  before. 

"  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  some  instances  the  clans  have  lostalmofit  cTcrrrMiMrf 
of  poKseAsicn  In  one  case  the  tribe  of  the  JAdi^ins,  who,  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  ^ 
maintained  their  position,  collect  from  the  villagers  nothing  but  the  "  Kandar/*  akvi^ 
house-tax;  yet  it  is  said  that  they  retain  amongst  thentselves  an  account  of  the  ideeetflfhri 
inheritable  (  according  to  their  pretensions )  by  each  cojMirc^ner,  and  continite  to  aarifV 
and  sell  them  amouf  st  themselves,  although  the  actual  occupants  hold  the  soil  aider* 
entirely  different  partition.  The  JadCins  cherish  tenaciously  the  remembranee  of  thii 
titular  rights,  and  the  village  occupiers,  fearful  of  coming  again  at  some  fnture  tims  is^ 
their  domination,  think  it  prudent  not  to  withhold  some  nominal  acknowledgement  of  tM 
pretensions.  It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  that  these  claims  shoald  be  net  al  M 
one  way  or  other ;  and  as  it  appears  certain  that  the  shreds  of  titles  are  olmiff  to  oil 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  full  posscsfiion  by  force  whenever  o^x  rule  TDay  paap  awij.  il  M 
prove  advisable  to  exclude  them  finally  from  th9  PCW  r^^ord  of  righta,  and  thus  fivs  rii 
bility  to  the  present  state  of  occupancy. 

"  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  great  diffionlty  of  a^jabtii 
a  record  of  rights  is  the  fact  that  certain  clans  exist  whose  former  rightn  are  not  < 


and  who  regard  themselves,  and  are  regarded  by  the  existing  occupiers,  as  likely  to  n|> 
possession  in  the  event  of  the  present  political  ord^r  of  things  being  disturbed.  B ' 
not  in  our  interest  that  any  such  groundless  hopes  should  be  fostered  by  the  uuimUM 
of  law. 

**  Other  difficulties  present  themselves,  but  they  are  analogous  to  those  whiek'  ^ 
been  overcome  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  many  townships  the  intermiitait  • 
lands  is  so  great  as  to  render  their  separate  demarcation  impossible.  The  oiixmmstaM 
too,  that  members  of  the  old  clans  have  frequently  been  admitted  to  "engagemenli  > 
farmers,  in  which  position  they  have  «»xercised  all  the  rights  of  ownership,  rendeis  I 
determination  of  proprietary  right  more  complicated  than  it  would  otherwiae  be ;  Itr 
should  have  been  mentioned  that  the  cultivators  in  such  instances  have  not,  nnder  s 
rule,  attained  to  the  position  of  proprietors,  and  have  not  been  at  liberty  to  sell  or  asi 

*  Portions  of  the  memorandum  not  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  ehaptcri 
omitted. 
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I  their  kcldingi.  But  b^Ting  pa^d  ih^  revQune  tltronglioat  the  tiiiies  of  the  Slkhii  tli^y 
ia  the  ^bs^nce  of  any  supetiurity  over  them,  bettor  fgutidi^d  thwi  that  of  tbe  Govern- 
jjatit  farmer  I  to  hat^o  a  Ftroug  claim  to  be  made  her^itarj  cultivatorHii  of  evotx  owjiera  of 
'  iwstual  holdings*  The  right  of  perntai^fjnt  ocicujmiicy  was  n<it  knowu  or  aeeerted 
ana  to  our  ral«,  but  it  is  a  cUfitoiD  in  some  Tillages  adjoining  Uhaoh  to  give  a  per- 
at  right  ot  oafiyattoa  to  enltiTatora  wbo  haTO  made  or  bought  welle. 

**  It  wiU  be  seeUf  t  tbinkf  frotn  the  foregoing  reoital*  tliat  there  are  ufg<»tit  reaRone  for 
^l^irig  a  aettlement  of  righta  as   Bpeedilj  &6  ma^r  be  practicable.     An  it  is,  oki   uueub* 
atial  claims,  poUtioaUy  and  iuda^itrially  noxlons,  retain  Titality  only  because  not   flt^allj 
Lygg^tJTed  bj  our  courts ;  others  of  eqaal  antiquity,  but  capable  of  aoknow1edgm«ut,  require 
^^Bg&l  confirmation  (such  may  b«  that  of  some  of  tho  heirs  of  partto^  dupotsefleed  dd  account 
i  the  part  they  took  agaitij^t  n&  m   the  second   Sikh   war  ) ;    others,  agai%  require  only 
AlkoritattTe  definition  and  the  negation  of  untenable  antagoniBiiLt 

^^  '  I  reoommend   therefore  that  a   Regular   Settlemenf^   for  20  years  of  the  Haripnr 

^^^ergannab  bfi  at  onee  oomnienced  under  Major  Ad&tns'  superuitendeiice**' 


8tate  of  affairs  at  eom- 
_kence merit  of  preaent  Set- 
,  piemen  I  operations  in  1S6B. 

•  Boundary  disputes   634 
Proprietary     claims  1^731 

Add  for  the  teturnt 
of  Home  quarters  which 
are  missing,  eay  7B9 


10,  When  the  operations  now  uiider 
report  were  commenced  by  me  in  1S68,  I 
found  that  during  the  previous  six  years  some* 
3,000  Settlement  ca^es  had  been  decided, 
besides  which  there  was  a  pending  file  of  1,467 
claima  to  rights  in  land."|"  But  this  pending 
file  did  not,  by  any  means,  represent  the  number 
of  cases  really  awaiting  Settlement* 

The  half  supported  way  in  which  the  Settlement  operations  of 
1863  to  1868  hml  been  protracted,  had  discouraged  the  filing  of  claims. 
J^AJid  whole  classes  of  disputes,  such  as  tbe  cases  between  the  lessees  and 
[the  occupants  of  tbe  Haripnr  plain,  and  those  between  jagirdai's  and  the 
loccupants  of  the  j^gir   lands,  were   not   on  the  file  at  alL     In  fact, 
though  Settlement  operations  had  been  proceeding,   the  only  real  pro- 
gress that  had  been  made  in  the  settlement  of  the  rights  was  the 
demarcation  of  village   boundaries,   and   little  or   nothing  had  been 
done    towards  actually  putting  in  force  a  new  Settlement, 

11,     In  proceeding  to  compile  a  record  of  rights,  the  first  step  to 

Ti  v^'-.^»- «*4i«»»     ^^  taken  in   each   village  was  to  draw  up  a 

Prelimiaary  procfiedrngs       ,    ,  .     j*  ai_     r    i  i '       ^        i  .      i     *  i        Ti 

in  order  to  remute  daubu     Statement  ot  the  holdings,  and  to  decide  on  the 

conccniiQg  propriotMy  pos-    nature  of  the  possession  hitherto  enjoyed  by 

icifiion,  ti^^  occupants. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  a  Regular  Settlement  is  that  the  engage- 
ments for  the  State's  Revenue  are  made  with  the  ownera  of  each  village; 
therefore  in  districts  which  have  been  regularly  settled,  the  system 
under  which  a  village  community  pays  that  revenue  becomes  an  index 


■ 


f  A  khasra  meaatiremeiit  of  the  enltivated  lands  of  the  greater  poition  of  the  district 
}^d  also  boen  carried  out.  Tbe  anonltiTated  lands  were  omitted  from  the  iiieaatirement» 
«ttd  in  the  hill  Ttllagct  no  ield  maps  were  made.  The  khasr&s  wore  left  io  the  rotigh,  and 
were  not  attested.  MofflOTcr,  the  PatwariR  in  preparing  thein  were  directed  to  ttToid  raising 
any  queetion  a  a  to  righte,  and  to  confine  thema  elves  lo  enter!  eg  again  at  each  field  its  actual 
cultivBtor  or  ocectipa&t  (  AltiAi^)*  Litigiint&  ootmsbn^Uj  refer  to  theae  papera  (G&Ulug 
them  larMiri  pnperfl)  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  them  eome  evidence  to  support  their  own 
flide  of  a  dispnte.  But  owing  to  the  circ\im stances*  of  their  preparation  (  aboTu  detailed), 
ipreut  care  ia  needed  in  draiRfiiig  inference*  from  them.  They  ate  iucnmplete  reeardn,  aud 
th«y  were  ni^Ter  duly  attested  i  m  it  ie  unposeible  to  rely  on  them  with  iaftity. 
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to  proprietary  possesskm*     But  under  a  Summary  Setlktn^nt  Uieie 
not  necessarhy  any  guide  of  tlus  nature. 

In  Hazara,  in  the  majorit}^  of  villages,  the  Summai^*  Sattlenu 
leases  wera  enjoyed  by  the  proprieti>ra  iu  tlie  ratio  of  tliefr  proprieti 
possession;  but  there  were  a  number  of  viUagee  in  all  partf^  of  I 
district,  and  especially  in  it^  southern  portion,  in  some  of  which 
could  be  said  with  certainty  that  the  lessees  were  luere  faiTaei's»  and 
others  of  which  it  was  diflicult  to  say  wht^ther  tlie  i>roprietary  rig 
"was  in  the  handy  of  the  lessee  or  of  those  who  lield  under  him.  j 
obvious  instance  of  the  foriuer  nature  ia  one  in  which  the  lessee  levi 
heavy  grain  rents  from  oecupante  whom  lie  atbnitted  to  be  the  wlrii 
of  the  village.  An  instance  of  the  latter  nature  in  one  in  which  ueith^ 
lesiiee  nor  occupants  w^ere  of  the  old  waris  eJaan,  and  the  lessee  h 
levied  cash  rent  (  chakota  )  under  the  Summary  Scttlemetit^i,  the 
rents  being  in  excess  of  the  revenue,  Imt  not  so  much  in  exceBs*  as 
afford  any  deciih^d  imiication  of  the  light  in  which  the  two  parti 
originally  regarded  them  in  1353. 

V 

To  meet  these  cases  the  Ist  of  the  Hazi'idi  Setth^ment  mlea  WJ 
enacted  ;  it  required  the  Settlement  Otlicer,  aftt-r  preparing  a  list  < 
the  holdings  (  naksha  surat  deh  )  jn  each  villn*re.  lo  dielare  wh 
persons  were  in  proprietary  posnession.  By  tliu  avvnrJa  thus  ina<i* 
doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  the  possession  of  all  pciHons  were  d**ci*ic<l 
and  (Rule  2)  it  remained  for  those  wh*»  ci.nsidpruil  them^4v 
aggrieved  by  the  decision  to  bring  auits  to  ewtabiiKli  their  claims.  Iii 
cases  in  which  the  awards  were  not  disputtd,!  pm^unie  that  they  havfr 
now  become  final,  more  than  three  years  havin;,'  clajised  t^iuce  they  wert 
made  (vuh  Hazara  Bettlenicnt  rule  No.  (3*j,  and  Act  IX  of  ISHj 
Schedule  11^  Ko.  44  }  bnt  the  point  is  open  to  doubt 


12,    In  deciding  the  Judicial  suit**  bronglit  at  this  Settlement  tW 
r    itafon   iu     ^^^^  ^^^  inost  important  (jnestion  that  caiflt 


Period  of  hmuatton  m 
»mte  to  recover  ripht*  fixed 
br  the  Seltltment  niii^  of 
ll70. 


Up  for  Consideration  was  the  period   of  hmi-J 
tation  within  which  claims  to  the  ownership  of 
land   shouM    be    admitted.     In    all   the  otLi^r 
Regidar  Settlements  of  the  Punjab  this  period  was  1 2  years  |irevious  to 
British  annexation.     But  there  were  special  difficulties  connected  with 
the  acceptance  of  this  limit  in  Haz^dra.     It  carried  us  back  to  the  yeaiB 
J  837,  when  the  Sikh  rule  had  caused  a  great  disarrangement  of  the  ol4^ 
rights  in  the  soil.     In  his  Summary  Settlement  Major  Abbott  hs4 
restored  persons  who  had  been  out  of  possession  for  mure  than  12  years. 
And  the  real  basis  of  the  ownei'ship  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  was   the 
wirasat  status,  wdiich  existefl  prior  to  Sikh  lule.     If  we  had  from 
the  first  distinctly  negatived  all  claims  tfj  recover  possession  lost  more 
than  12  years  prior  to  British  rule,  it  would  have  l>een  comparatively 
easy  to  maintain  that  ground.     But  the  action  taken  at  the  1st   Sue 
mary  Settlement,  and  the  fact  that  iu  not  a  few  important  cases  claiii 
going  back  to  more  tlian  12  years  prior  to  our  rule  had  not  been 
Unctly  negativedj  wem  alike  embarrassing. 
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At  the  time  the  question  came  up  for  decisian,  Unznrn  had  lK*^n 
iade  the  .subject  of  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature  (III  of  187U); 
inder  which  it  was  in  the  }vower  of  the  Lieutenent  Governor  of  the 
uujab  to  y>a98  laws  for  Ilazara.  Accordingly,  the  then  Lieutenant 
Governor,  the  late  Sir  Donald  McLeo<.l,  at^ting  on  the  mi  vice  of 
r.  Mel V ill,  the  Ofticiating  Fitiancial  Commissioner,  decided  on  the 
jrounds  above  stated  that  it  was  advisable  to  extend  the  period  of 
iQiitation  for  suits  brought  to  recover  rights  in  the  Hazfira  Settlement 
t'ourta  t«>  the  year  }ji-eceditig  the  Sikh  conquest;  that  is  to  say*  to  a 
>eriod  which  varied  in  ditiurent  tracts  of  the  district  from  30  to  15 
tears  preceding  Britiah  aunexatiou  ;  and  a  pi"o\^sion  to  this  effect  was 
iti^rted  (Rule  S)  m  the  Hazara  Settlement  Rules,  passed  under  Act  III 
of  1870.  The  rule  passed  did  not  make  it  obligator^"  on  the  Settlement 
Courts  to  restijre  all  such  rights,  but  left  it  to  their  discretion  to  restore 
them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  to  reject  the  claim  entirely  "  if  it  appeared 
inei|uitabl6  or  iueozupatible  with  the  existing  status  and  usages  of  the 
countrj." 

At  the  same  time  the  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
tliat  had  ijrevailed  in  all  the  other  first  Settlements  of  Punjab  Districts, 
R'tnitted  the  stamp  duties  on  plaints  brought  in  tlie  Settlement  Court, 
mJ  directed  that  all  plaints  should  be  received  on  eight-anna  paper. 

These  two  measuitss  gave  to  the  people  the  utmost  facility  for  prose- 
m\!iu*^  in  the  Settlement  Courts  all  disputes  concerning  the  rights;  to 
the  stiil,  and  nmst  be  admitted  to  have  been  the  most  liberal  conce^ion 
lo  the  feelingH  of  the  people  that  the  subject  admitted  of 

The  poliey  of  such  a  discretionaiy  temporaiy  extension  of  the 
peiiod  of  limitation  lor  the  recover}^  of  rights  in  the  soil  must  always 
lie  a  matter  of  dispute,  But  I  would  urge  that  at  the  present  time, 
^Iten  the  righta  in  the  soil  have  all  been  adjusted,  it  is  difficult  to 
finalize  fully  the  position  of  aflaii's  bh  they  stood  in  1868.  In  that 
rear  we  had  V>efi>reus  the  settlement  of  a  gi'eat  number  of  intricjita 
diej^uten  and  tenui^^s  ;  and,  looking  to  the  position  of  Hazard  on  the 
frontier,  and  to  the  strong  feelings  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  their 
M  heritage  (wirdsat)  rights  to  the  soil,  it  was  judged  expedient  not  tx) 
A  tit  any  claimant  out  of  Court  merffly  on  a  close  rule  of  limitation,  but 
to  allow  evety  man  to  show  what  his  old  heritage  was  im mediately 
before  Sikh  rule,  leaving  it  to  the  Settlement  Judicial  Courts  to  judge 
whether  it  was  equitable  or  expedient  to  revive  these  rights  in  whole 
urin  part. 

In  Appendix  6  of  this  Re}  ort  will  be  found  %  classified  rettini  of 
ili«  Judicial  suits  decided  at  Settlement.  The  suits  by  pei'sons  out  of 
Mseasion  for  recover}*  of  their  old  proprietaiy  rights  are  included  in 
MOie  tihown  under  head  1 1,  t4z. : — 

In  the  Haripur  TahsQ     3,100 

„       Abbott-ahad  Tahsil      .„     ,,,     3,066 
„      Mansahra  Tahsil    ,, 3,257 


Total 


9,513 
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1 


But  this  head  nf  the  return  aUio  included  caaai  of  disputed  statm' 
only  a  portion  of  the  whole  rtimiber  »hown  «nd^  it  are  cases  io  wtidj 
claimants  sought  t(>  recover  rights  of  which  they  lost  j>cr:^sessiion  more 
than  1^2  years  before  our  rule.  Such  claims,  when  decreed,  have  bt^n 
adjudicated  with  every  care  and  consideration  towards  those  who  bad 
held  possesion  in  the  intei-im,  that  the  case  admitted  of. 

While  we  were  bound  to  hear  the  claims  submitted  to  us, 
object  has  been  to  support  the  status  of  the  Summarj^  Settlement  as  i 
as  possible,  and,  where  a  claim  was  admitted,  to  decree  it  in  sudi 
manner  as  would  cause  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  to  the  existin 
status.     The  cases  are  few  in  which  a  member  of  the  old    Wdris  elm 
has  been  denied  all  footing  in  his  old  heritage  ;on  the  other  hand^shoft 
of  refusing  such  men  a  modej-ate  recovery  of  their  old  status,  we  hsvt 
maintained  in  a  privileged  position,  as  owners  or  as  hereditary  teiuntj* 
those  who  obtained  possession  during  Sikh  rule,  and  hadoontinu^to 
liold  the  land  under  our  own  rule. 

13.     Another  special  provision  of  the  Haz£r£  Settlement    Rub 

of  coatiACAted  viUAgue.  t"^    bikh    Government    had   connscated  the 

rights  of  the  old  waris.  It  was  presumed  thit 
the  British  Government,  as  the  successor  of  the  Sikh  Government, 
could  in  such  cases  now  bestow  the  ownership  on  whom  it  pleased 
Accordingly  the  rule  empowered  the  Settlement  Authorities  to  do  this 
(if  not  found  inejcpedient  on  other  grounds  ),  after  a  full  investigatioo 
of  all  claims  that  might  be  advancal  either  by  the  occupants  or  bf 
the  old  wins.  The  rule  was  framed  to  meet  the  cases  of  the  Turiu, 
Turk,  and  Dila^^k  families,  who  formerl}*  owned  96  villages  in  the 
Haripur  plain,  and  thoae  of  the  Gakkhar  family,  who  were  ousted 
from  the  Khinpur  ilaqa  by  the  Sikhs  in  1S31  a,d.  The  rule,  howevei, 
has  been  utilised  only  in  the  ca^  of  the  Khanpur  ilaqa. 
treatment  of  t^e  rights  of  this  ilaqa  is  described  fuilher  on  in 
S5— 57  of  this  chapter* 


and  G  of  iho   i^etUemcat 
rulei. 


14.     The  5th  and  6  th  of  the  Settlement  Bules  related  to  mor 

elaini!?.  Up  to  the  1st  January  1867,  wbeH' 
Act  XIV  of  1859  ( the  Limitation  Act  then 
current  in  India)  was  extended  to  the  Punjab, 
there  wm  no  limitation  placed  on  the  recovery  of  old  mortgages  of 
land  by  the  original  propriet^ir.  By  the  extension  of  that  Act  t0  th« 
Punjab  on  the  1st  Januai^^  1867,  a  period  of  60  3^ears  from  the  data  ol 
mortgage*  or  from  the  date  of  the  last  written  acknowledgment  ihereotl 
became  the  period  of  limitation  in  mortgage  suits* 

This  limitation    was  an   innovation  on  the  previounly  accepu 
customs  of  the  people,  of  the  intended   enactment  of  which   they  hi 
received  no  notice,  and   it  placed  the   mortgage  suits  of  the  HazaTil 
Settlement  under  a  limitation  that  had  not  applied  to  similar  claims  i^j 
districts  previously  settled* 
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'or  them  reasons  the  otli  of  the  Hbz^vCx  Scttlomcnt  Rviks  suspended 

i  operation  of  the  new  limitation  upon  mortgage  suits,  pending  tli& 
Dpletion  of  the  8i.«ttleujenL 

The  6th  of  the  Settlement  Bules  provided  for  the  compulsory 
pistratiiin  of  all  mortgages  and  of  the  terms  on  which  they  are  held, 
lis  rule  was  repealed  by  the  Punjab  Government  on  the  20th  Juno 
?1»  in  order  to  lighten  the  Judicial  work  of  the  Settlement ;  but  at 
6  time  it  was  repealed,  nearly  all  the  mortgage  cases  had  been 
[istei'eJ,  As  it  was  repealed  in  June  1871^  it  doe^i  not  appear  in  tho 
jBuactment  of  the  Settlement  Rules  contained  in  the  Supreme 
^vernment's  Regulation  of  the  oth  January  1872. 

15.    There  have  been   hardly  any  cases  under  the    remaining 

sections  of  Chapter  A  of  the  Settlement  Rules. 
The  provisions  of  the  last  section  concerning 
preemption  were  rendered  unnecessary  by    the 
Uctment  of  the  sections  on  that  subject  contained  in  the    Punjab 

^ws  Act  (IV  of  1872). 


%e  TOmumug  l^ection  of 

Ster  A  of  Che  Hnziri 
emeut  Kules. 


10. 


In  Part  A  of  Appendix   6  of  this  Report  will  be  found  a 
return  of  the  whole  n  urn  hero  f  suits   for  rights 


p'oUl  No,  of  Buita  f*>i*  ^,  ^,  I  -  i_  ^  L  J.  L 
ilitB  det'iaetL  not  lining  other  than  clauuB  by  or  against  tenants^  concern- 
pies  tinder  the  Tenancy  iiig  occupaacy  right  which  have  been  decided 
jgulatiou.  during  the  operatiuna  under  report.     The  total 

Total        ...  17,u48 

The  follnm-inff  stjit4?ment  shows  details  of  the  deciaion  of  th^Re 
tf^es.  The  compulsory  case-?  of  registmtion  of  mortgage  claims  under 
le  repealed  Bettlement  Rule  G  are  deducted  in  the  3rd  column  of 
le  stateiaentt— 


No.  of  cases. 

Decided  in 

1808-GO 

» 

180i>*70 

257 

l!i70-7l 

1,833 

1S71-72 

6,546 

187^-73 

2,l>33 

1873-7+ and  1 

3  quarters  of  > 

5,4C8 

1S74-7J         } 
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17.  Tlie  average  size  of  these  suits  was  30  acres,  and  of  the 
decrees  in  the  favor  of  plaintiffs  21  acres.  The 
percentage  of  ca-sei^  decreed  to  plaintiff,  in  whole 
or  in  paii,  was  57* 

The  cases  in  which  execction  has  been  sued  out  are  40  per  cent^ 
f  the  decrees  parsed  iu  the  favor  of  plaiiitiffi*.  In  every  case  m  which 
xecutiou  has  not  been  sued  out  through  the  courts,  emjuiry  has  been 
lade  concerning  the  effect  given  to  the  decree,  and  a  report  of  the 
i*iiiilt  of  the  enijuiry  has  been  put  up  with  the  Judicial  record.  In  Home 
ca&es  effect  was  given  to  the  decree  by  the  parties  tJioiuselves,  thus 
ndering  execution  proceer^ings  unnecessary.  And  in  case.^  in  which 
Oi'cupauts  sued  for  and  obtained  decree?^,  declaring  their  status  to  be 
of  a  jii-oprietary  natui^,  no  execution  proceedings  were  necessary  other 
khan  to  give  effect  to  the  decree  in  the  khewat  and  record  of  rights. 

18»  It  will  be  convenient  here  to  notice  a  class  of  holders  who 
Milik  Kab^^i.  occuj>3^  an  internietliate  position  between  that 

Th©iiQmbflr,e)rfcent,»tja     of  the   proprieter  and  of  the   tenant     These 

umr^  of  their  umT^9.        ^^e  the  Mdlik  Kabzas.    The  number  and  extent 

these  holdings  in  each  Tahsil  is  as  follows : — 


BMinfft  ef  MdUk  Kabza*. 

Per  cent  of 

cuUivated 

ai^a  held  Ifj^ 

UiXik 

Kobzaa. 

Tftbs(L 

No,  of 

Holdings. 

Acre* 
cultivated. 

ItEMAfiKrl. 

Hiriftjjr        ..,        

Abbott  tl>ad 

*I*nsiikriL 

379 
638 

2,S03 

1 
2,581  , 

7,38fi 

2 
2 

5 

AverR^e  elm 
^oi   boldiiig,    G4 
acres. 

Tot*]  diirtrict 

Kfl25 

12J69  ' 

3 

The  Miilik  Kabza  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  the  pi-oprietor  of  his  hol- 
ding only*  He  h  ordinarily  not  chargeable  wiUi  any  rent,  except  the 
Revenue  demand  and  cesses  due  on  hiis  holding ;  but  he  is  not  a 
member  of  the  coparcenai}^  boiiy  of  village  proprietoi's,  and  can  claim 
i^oioterest  in  the  viltage  common,  except  the  user  of  giB^ing  wood  and 
gtiss  to  the  exteot  of  his  personal  wants. 

This  tenure,  which  exists  not  only  in  Ha^ai'^,  but  also  in  the 
a4joining  districts  of  the  Rawal]>indi  Division,  is  one  that  has  froiu 
titte  Ui  time  excited  unfavorable  comment.  The  objection  urged 
ftKain^t  it  k  that  it  creates  a  breach  in  the  common  responsibility  of 
wit;  village  own  el's  for  tlio  punctual  payment  of  the  State's  Revenue, 
tnatig  to  say.  that  it  recognizes  a  class  of  owners  who  do  not  share 
tliis  reaponsibility.      My  own  view  of  the  tenure  is  that  it  does  not 
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in  fact  have  this  effect.  The  ohjections  urged  against  the  tenure  seem 
to  me  U)  give  it  a  higher  status  than  it  really  possesses.  The  Malik 
Kabza  is  Udt  on  the  same  footing  as  the  members  of  t)ie  village 
proprietary  bo<ly.  He  is  in  fact  an  occupant  holding  sub  :)rdiiiately 
to  the  proprietoi-s,  but  whose  status  and  position  so  nearly  approaci 
that  of  the  true  proprietors  as  to  enable  him  to  retain  all  the  protits  of 
his  holding. 

The  tenn  by  which  we  describe  the  tenure  (  M^lik  Kabza),  no 
doubt,  dates  from  our  own  rule.  But  the  tenure  itself  is  not  our  crea- 
tion. The  stronger  the  old  proprietary  bodies  are,  the  more  jealous 
thiiy  are  of  the  admission  of  outsiders  to  the  same  privileges  as  their 
own.  But  in  examining  the  tenures  of  a  tract  we  frequently  meet 
with  individuals  who,  by  favor  of  the  proprietary  body,  or  by  the  help 
of  extraneous  inlluence,  have  held  their  land  for  generations  or  years 
free  of  rent.  Such  were  the  "  Teri'  or  charitable  grants  given  from 
time  immemorial  to  ffuprs  and  to  other  individuals  following  a  religious 
profession.  Grants  were  also  made  under  the  same  name  to  individuals 
on  other  grounds  tlian  religion.  An  old  Sikh  madfidar  occupied  a  like 
position.  And  where  one  of  the  old  wiiris  class  recovered  his  village 
at  annexation  after  yoar.i  of  dispos.session  during  the  Sikh  rule,  it  was 
only  rea.sonable  to  allow  some  privileges  of  this  nature  to  those  who  had 
been  prominent  in  the  village  management  during  the  dispossession  of 
the  waris. 

In  the  instances  first  mentioned  it  would  be  as  contrary  to  past 
prescription  to  impose  on  these  holdings  rent,  in  addition  to  the  State's 
demand,  as  it  would  be  to  decree  the  Malik  Kabzas  full  admission  to 
the  privileges  of  the  proprietary  body. 

It  has,  I  believe,  been  urged  in  the  arguments  against  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Malik  Kabza's  tenure,  that  if  an  occupant  does  not  pay  to 
the  village  proprietary  any  of  the  protits  of  his  holding,  he  is 
presumably  on  the  same  footing  as  those  proprietors.  But  there  are  valu- 
able privileges  attaching  to  the  proi)rietary  system  of  our  village 
communities  other  than  the  receipt  of  rent  profits  from  tenants.  And 
if  a  holder,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  been  excluded  from  those  privil^es, 
the  mere  fact,  that  in  respect  of  rent  he  has  enjoyed  a  privileged  position, 
would  not  justify  his  introduction  into  the  full  privileges  of  the 
proprietary  body. 

And  after  weighing  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question* 
these  facts  remain,  that  the  ])r()prietaiy  bodies  will  allow  aliens  to  be 
recorded  as  Malik  Kabzas,  whom  they  will  not  admit  as  coparceners  to 
their  own  body.  And  that  diti'erent  Settlement  Officers,  one  after 
another,  tind  themselves  all  equally  constrained  to  accept  the  tenure 
and  i*ecord  it.     Instances  of  the  tenure  exist  in  every  tract  in  Hazari. 

10.     I  proceed  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the    claims  of  the 

Kigbt  of  tenants.  non- proprietary     (ghairwaris     or     khadi     or 

Numijcr   ami  extent   of     inazamh)  cultivators  of  the  soil  have  been  dealt 

^oWi"PH.  ^yit.]j     The  importance  of  the  subject  in  Hazira 

vrill  be  apparent  from  the  following  statement  showing  the  proportions ir 

which  the  land  of  ea<^'h  Tahsil  is  cultivated  by  proprietors  or  by  tenants :- 
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20.  At  tho  time  the  Settlement  operations  under  report  ir 
Proceeds  to  review  the  commenced,  the  discussions  which  ended  in ^ 
claim?  of  the  oid(?r  tenants  enactment  of  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  (\XVIII 
totheprotectionof  the.statc.  ^f  ^^q^^  ^y^^^  ^^  their  height.  In  February  ISH 
when  the  Hazar^i  Settlement  Rules  were  enacted,  it  was  deemed  adm 
able  that  the  results  embodied  in  that  enactment  should  not  beaccepw 
for  Hazard  without  further  enquiry.  Accordingly  the  Settlement  Rob 
contained  provisions  (  Rules  10 — 17  )  enabling  the  Settlement  Officertr 
institute  enquiries  into  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  the  tenants,  and  ft 
give  eiiect  to  the  results  ascertained  during  those  enquiries. 

In  April  1871  I  submitted  a  report  on  the  subject,  in  wKd I 
recommended  that  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  should  be  enforced  a 
Hazani  with  certain  ad<litions,  of  which  the  principal  were  aiioed  it 
giving  a  wider  protection  to  the  occupancies  of  the  tenants  than  i« 
afforded  by  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act.  The  full  con-espondence  on  tti 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Puvjab  Gazette  of  ^ 
13th  February  1873  ;  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  reproduce  the  whA 
of  that  correspondence,  but  I  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  4e 
main  grounds  which  influenced  Government  to  the  decision  at  wbiA 
they  eventually  arrived. 

21.  At  the  commencement  of  this  cha])ter  ( paras.  3 — 7 ),  in  desrriV 
The  status  of  the  tenant  ing  the  status  of  proprietary  rig-hts  during  ih 
classes  prior  to  Sikh  rule.  Sikh  rule,  and  during  the  period  immediate^ 
preceding  it,  I  have  already  made  some  remarks  bearing  on  the  stit« 
of  the  tenants.  I  have  stated  that  the  only  rights  which  tooka&J 
defined  form  in  the  period  preceding  Sikh  rule  were  those  of  the  wni 
classes,  and  that  these  depended  not  on  any  administration  d 
justice  on  the  part  of  the  ruler,  but  on  the  political  strength  of  Am 
wdiises, — in  fact  on  the  right  of  the  strong  over  the  weak. 

But  the  warises,  though  monopolising  the  political  strength  of  th* 
country,  constituted  only  a  minority  of  the  population,  and  there  w« 
always  a  large  body  of  agriculturists  holding  under  them.  I  am  no) 
now  speaking  of  the  more  privileged  of  these  sub-holders  referred  to  ii 
para  4  above,  as  these  have  now  for  the  most  part  obtained  the  stite 
of  proprietors.  But,  after  deducting  these  privileged  classes,  there  stil 
remained  a  great  number  of  tenantry.  In  those  days  the  state  of  sorie^ 
was  very  different  from  that  which  grows  up  under  British  rule.  Lm 
may  be  said  not  to  have  existed ;  tho  different  classes  of  socitey  eid 
enjoyed  a  certain  well  understood  status,  and  tlie  relations  of  all  classe 
to  each  other  depended  on  custom.  These  customary  relations  wereD 
doubt  in  individual  instances  frequently  invaded  and  disregarded  h 
the  caprice  of  the  stronger ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  country  an' 
the  constitution  of  society  were  such  that  members  of  the  lower  agri 
cultural  classes  were  not  ordinarily  subject  to  such  a  complete  sodi 
displacement  as  occurs  under  our  rule  by  the  process  known  to  tk 
Law  as  tho  eviction  of  a  tenant-at-will.  This  at  least  is  certain  tbi 
such  evictions  were  rarely  due  to  ({uarrels  concerning  rent ;  they  wei 
ordinarily    provoked   by   infractions   of  tribal  usage  or  of    personi 
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t:^c>l>rigfttioBR  to  a  Buperiur,  by  feuds  and  quarrels,  or  by  the  intriguea  of 
^a  tenant  with  the  rivals  or  enemies  of  liia  lord.  In  m- eighin^  thtj  pre- 
g  §ent  claims  of  the  tenant  classeii  to  secured  occupancy  viglits,  it  ia 
h^rlmp  jrtant  to  recollect  this  distinction,  for  the  Tenancy  Law  aa 
^^now  constituted  is  based  on  a  diHerent  conception  of  the  ordinary 
|,  use  of  a  proprietor's  pi.*wer  to  evict  a  tenant ;  the  provisionB  of  that 
^  law,  which  are  calculated  eventually  to  affect  must  vitally  the  social  status 
^  of  the  tenant  classes,  are  tho^e  whicli  support  a  proprietor  in  evicting 

members  of  the  tenant  classes  merely  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 

lugher  rents. 

22.  Under  the  Sikh  lule,  a«  described  above  in  para,  G,  all 
^  Thoirstatai duriuff  Sikh  classes  held  their  land  alike  at  tlie  will  of  the 
*'*«1«-  Htate,    The  gi^eat  aim  of  the  Sikh  ruleiis  was  t^ 

^  raise  from  the  land  as  large  a  revenue  as  possible.  Those  wdio  paid 
^tliat  revenue  they  protected;  those  wdio  defaulted  in  paying  it,  they 
'  evicted  ;  in  iieitlier  eaye  had  they  any  respect  for  the  antecedent  status 
■  of  the  occui>auts  of  the  soil.  In  so  far  as  they  abated  their  full  claims 
f  in  any  tract,  they  did  so,  not  out  o^  respect  for  any  man's  rights,  but 
purely  on  grounds  of  temporary  expediency. 


23, 

the  British  Samm^iy  SettLu- 


^K      23,   Theeffectof  the  British  Summary  Settlements   of  18+7  and 
^V  1853,  and  indeed  one  of  their  chief  objects,  was 

IT^  _  '^^^^^.  treatnietit  iinder     to  restor©  the  old  privileges  of  the  propiietaiy 

classes  to  a  limited  ex^tent  But  fixmi  the  time 
of  our  first  dealings  with  the  district,  the 
established  policy  of  the  British  Government,  under  which  the  older 
tenants  were  always  protected  in  their  cultivating  occupancy,  was  kept 
in  view;  ami  Major  Abbott  uniformly  restrained  the  proprietoi-s  from 
arbitrarily  evicting  tenants. 

This  policy  was  continued  by  the  Deputy  Commissioners  who 
micceeded  Major  Abbott  In  fact,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  written 
records  of  the  tenures,  the  tenants  were  proteeted  under  the  Summary 
Settlement  to  an  extent  which  in  etiect  exceeded  the  limit©  of  our 
ordinary  policy.  If  a  proprietor  under  the  Summary  Settlement 
attemj»ted  to  evict  a  tenant,  on  tlie  ground  that  the  tenant  had  been 
located  by  him  only  tliree  or  four  years  before,  and  the  tenant  insisted 
the  eviction,  on  the  ground  that  he  hat  held  for  more  than  12  years, 
the  officer  who  heard  the  dispute  had  no  materials  on  which  to  base 
his  decision,  except  such  oral  evidence  as  was  adduced  by  each  side  ; 
and  as,  in  the  total  absence  of  any  previous  records,  ]>ard  swearing 
might  bo  resorted  toby  both  sides  with  practical  immunity,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  Hud  that  our  courts  generally  declined  to  allow  tenants  to 
i  be  evicted,  pending  the  decison  of  their  rights  at  the  Regular  Settle- 
ment. 

24.     Both  Major  Bocher  an^l  Captan  Adams,  who  held  charge  of 

Concliiaiotia  conwequeatly     the    district  during  the  ten  years  succeeding 

»^opt^*i^  Major  Abbott' ^j  departure,  held  strong  views  on 

the  necessity  of  protecting  the  occupancy  of  the  majority  of  the  tenant 

classes,  and  I  believe  that  those  views  were  based  much  on  the  same 
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grounds  as  those  on  which  (as  above  detailed)  my  own  have  beet 
formed.     In  my  report  on  the  subject  I  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  I  belioTo  that  tho  idea  that  wo  can  rightly  or  wisdy  diTest  ooraelTes  <rf 
bility  in  this  respoct  is  ono  that  in  Hazara  ig  at  present  foreign  alike  to  the  miodi  il 
the  tenants  and  to  tho  mindn  of  tho  proprietors  themselTee ;  and  that  if  we  woe  ii 
deny  thoso  tenants  the  protection  of  pormanont  rights,  and  make  them  tenants-at^will  d 
the  proprietors,  wo  shonld  dogrado  them  to  a  position  of  inseoarity  lower  than  they  han 
ever  previously  oo3upiol.  I  t>3liovo  also  that  tho  proprietors  of  Hazara  are,  as  a  (Atu, 
lamentably  deficient  in  thoso  principles  of  gonorosity  and  fair  deaUog  withoat  vkiek 
thoir  investment  with  unlimitod  powers  over  their  tenants  conld  only  result  in  tk 
material  degradation  of  the  tenantry  and  ill  fame  to  the  Government  that  permitted  ii  Thi 
tenantry  of  Hazara  aro  a  vory  nnmorons  body,  and  have  prospered  greatly  under  our  rok; 
they  aro  a  thrifty  set,  well  off,  contented,  and  well  disposed  to  our  rale  To  cut  off 
from  them  the  protection  of  tho  State  which  thoy  have  hitherto  enjoyed  woold  inuas- 
diatoly  and  materially  lower  their  present  prosperity,  disooxitent  them  with  oar  nk, 
indefinitely  retard  much  promising  agricultural  improvement,  and  destroy  a  cardial 
element  of  tho  ntability  of  our  rovenue  ;  —all  thin  evil  to  confer  on  the  proprieton  s 
privilege  which  tho  previous  history  of  tho  conntry  has  taught  all  classes  alike  to  regard 
aA  tho  solo  prerogative  of  tho  State,  and  which  those  proprietors  would  therefore  oootas- 
tedly   SCO   retained  in  our  haudv.  " 

25,     Such  is  a  sliort  account  of  the  considerations  upon  whiA 
The  views  of  tho  Honor-     GovernuKMit  decided  that  there  were  no  reasons 
able  the  Lieutenant  Govor-     for  exceptin<]r  Haziirfi  from  the  ordinary  policy 
nor  on  the  subject.  of  q^^   Indian  Government,  under  which  the 

occui>ancies  of  the  tenant  classes  are  largely  protected.  In  the  7tlr 
paragraph  of  his  minute  on  the  subject,  the  Honorable  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  wrote: — 

*'  It  will,  I  prosnmo,  bo  acknowledged  that,  if  the  appreciation  of  auitable  rigbto  d 
occnpancy  in  the  soil  bo  under  any  circuraAtanecs  expedient,  it  would  be  in  a  diitnei 
liWe  this,  whore  the  agricnltnre  is  incapable  of  full  development  withoat  the  oonittot 
exertion  of  Bclf-romunf>ratcd  labor,  whore  the  cnltivators  are  as  yet  numeroos,  thrifty  lei 
prosperons,  where  a  multitude  of  needy  and  petty  proprietors,  differing  littla  from  tiidr 
tenants  in  wealth  or  knowled>:o,  cannot  bo  trn^sted  not  to  ill  nse  them  ;  where  the  arifiBiil 
relations  botwoen  tho  two  (rlasses,  if  ever  defined  at  all,  are  lost  in  obscurity  ;  where  the 
landlords  owe  in  many  instances  thoir  property,  and  in  all  its  appreciable  value,  to  thi 
British  Government,  and  whore  the  tenants,  without  any  discontent  on  the  part  of  thf 
proprietary  class,  have  since  the  annexation  maintained  the  status  which  the  eireiiBi* 
stances  of  preceding  times  had  cnabletl  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  hold  undistiirbedt 
and  whore  they  have,  for  half  a  century  past,  been  encouraged,  by  the  oontinuousactiai 
of  two  succeeding  dynasties,  to  prosecute  the  difficult  and  laborioua  cultivation  of  their 
hill  terraces  without  foar  of  yearly  eviction  by  their  landlords."* 

2G.     Still  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  tenant  classes 
should  be   protected    i*emained    for    decisioa 
•htldfSrHa\i^i"°^     During   the  first  Regular  Settlements  in  Uie 
'^        ^^  Punjab  every  tenant  who  had  held  his  land  for 

12  years  continuously  antecedent  to  the  date  of  the  Settlement  was 
commonly  recorded  as  possessing  a  right  of  occupancy.  In  1868  the 
passing  of  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  introduced  a  different  definition  of 
a  tenant's  occupancy  right ;  the  incidents  which  were  to  be  regarded  aa 
proof  of  a  tenant's  title  to  an  occupancy  right  were  defined  principally 
in  Section  5  of  the  Act,  but  the  Gth  Section  of  the  Act  went  beyond  these 
definitions,  and,  with  certain  limited  exceptions,  affinned  a  right  of 
occupancy  to  all  tenants  entered  as  possessing  such  a  right  in  Settlement 
records  drawn  up  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act.  It  followed 
that  the  tenants  of  a  district  brought  under  Regular  Settlement  for  the 
first  time  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  would  receive  a  much 
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f^ore  limited  measure  of  protecfcion  than  those  of  districts  settled  prior 
Hj  its  puling.  In  the  ttirmer  diistncts  (and  Hazara  wa*s  one  of  them) 
^tion  G  of  the  Act  would  be  inoijerative,  and  no  tenant  would  be  pro- 
moted except  30  far  as  he  came  within  the  technical  detinitions  contained 
it  Section  5,  or  unless  he  were  jirroteeted  by  a  decree  of  court  passed 
Wor  to  the  enactment  of  the  Act  (Section  2),  or  by  a  distinct  usage 
pkpable  oi  being  prored  under  its  8th  seetiom 

L  A  comparison  of  the  technical  definitions  of  a  tenant's  occupancy 
I  Ight,  contained  in  Section  5  of  the  Act*  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
mant  clashes  in  Hazdra,  showed  that  if  those  detinitions  only  were 
slied  on,  a  great  mass  of  tenants  who  were  fairly  eutitied  to  occupancy 
ghts  would  l>e  excluded  from  such  privileges.  (The  deta.iled  circum- 
iance^  will  be  fuund  in  the  published  covreapondence  above  alluded  to, 
ad  need  nut  be  repeated  here).  In  consequence  the  Government 
ecided  to  add  to  the  definitions  of  occupancy  right,  enat^ted  in  Section  5 
F  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  tlie  following  special  definitionSj  expla- 
ations,  and  exceptions  for*  the  Hazarit  District : — 

"  EffTj  tenant  wbo  either  blmsclf  or  tlirougk  lii«  predeoeeaorB  hmn  eonilunonslj 
tenpi^  IlU  li«>ldiiig  from  a  period  an  termor  to  tbL«  Summary  ^tittlt'meiit  of  18-17,  or  who 
IB  coatmtionBlj  ocotipicd  his  bulding  from  (^  poriod  within  the  Srnt  ^nwmftrj  Settlement, 
I^Dg'  no  propHfi'tBry  rent  other  thn.n  the  ahare  of  Laml  Reraaiie  and  oeaaea  ratoablj 
IArg¥AbIe  to  lib  holdlag^  ahall  be  deemed  to  hAV&  iv  right  of  oooupctacy  in  the  loud  so 
Scupied.  '* 

*'  Esplanaiiofi  I* — 'Predecoaaora  inclnde  a  person  from  whom  an  exieting^  teikSrSt  haa 
ItfcliAfied." 

'*  Esphinrtiion  2.  — Tcnancba  int^rrnptod  dnriner  Sikh  ml^,  arid  reviyed  in  the  iamo 
llag©  pritjr  to  the  ae^jQini  Saramarj  SsitUtrinentt  lire  con  tin  nous  within  the  meaning-  of 
is  acotion.  Simiiarlj  e^Qhunges  of  fields  prior  to  the  second  Bnmmi^rj'  SetiLi»i}ietit|  and 
;chatigee  within  the  meaniaif  of  aeotion  7,  are  not  a  breach  of  continnoiifl  tenure." 

**  Ejee^ption  I. — No  ocanpane^  ri^^hta  fthall  be  awnrdod  to  Tillage  aerTauta  in  respect 
'  land  held  hy  them  in  remnoertitioii  for  their  cnatomary  servicea.  '* 

i  **  ExeepH&n  2.^'So  tenivtit  shall  be  awarded  u.  right  of  occapaucy  in  land  of  whitjh 
M  propriotikry  title  is  owned  by  hiiji  own  tribe,  anleaa  he  has  been  excluded  from 
IropHetarj  heritage  in  tho  tribal  system* " 

[  **  Ex^ption  3.^Ni>  tenant  ehall  bo  awardM  occupancy  rights  in  respect  of  the  land 
tf   groves  and  fruit  garden*  originally  planted  by  the  landlord/' 

1  The  2iid  clause  of  Section  9  of  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  which 
negatives  all  claims  to  oecupaticy  rights  in  the  common  lands  of  a 
pattidari  village,  was  aUo  struck  out  as  inapplicable  to  the  Hazard 
District*  except  so  far  as  it  had  been  embodied  in  the  2nd  exception  to 
pection  5  above  quoted. 


Certain  other  alterations 
bade  in  the  Punjab  Tenancy 
lot  before  applying^  it  to 
kha  H&zara  District. 


27.  A  few  other  alterations  in  the 
Punjab  Tenancy  Act  were  found  to  be  required 
before  it  could  be  applied  to  be  the  Hazard 
District. 

b  An  addition  was  made  to  Section  11,  declaring  that  in  suits  for 
ancement  of  rent,  the  rents  of  tenant^^  claiming  under  the  special 
nitions  enacted  for  Kazant  should  not  >je  enhanced  beyond  a  certain 
it.     The  limit  thus  fixed  for  tenants  claiming  under  the  first  ground 
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is  30  per  centum  less  than  what  is  payable  by  tenants- at-will,  pri>> 
vided  that  the  tenants*  occupation  "  have  continued  undisturbed  nwi 
a  time  previous  to  the  famine  of  1783;  "*  and  in  all  other  cases  i 
tenants  claiming  under  the  special  definitions  for  Hazdrd,  15  per  oentiui 
less  than  the  rents  payable  by  tenants-at-will. 

In  Sections  21,  22,  23.  25,  and  28  the  dates  fixed  for  proceedii^ 
in  ejectment  and  relinquishment  cases  were  altered  to  suit  the  speciil 
circumstances  of  the  district.  And  Section  27  was  altered,  so  as  to 
enable  an  ejected  tenant  to  retain  his  right  to  products  not  gathered  ik 
the  time  of  his  ejectment. 

28.  These  points  being  decided  on  the  5th  April  1873,  a  regula- 
Enactment      of       the      ^^^"  ^^  enacted  under  33  Victoria  Chapter 

HazAra  Tenancy  regulation  III,  Section  1,  embodying  the  provisions  of 
in  accordance  with  aiwve  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  altered  to  the  extent 
'^®^^''''"-  above    described.     This    enactment,  with  the 

amending  regulation  (necessitated  by  an  error  of  drafting),  enacted  on 
the  1st  April  1874,  now  constitute  the  Tenancy  Law  in  Haz&ri. 

29.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  sections  of  this  law  that  defiae 

the  circumstances  under  which  a  tenant  is 
J'n^'tnntXeUwhrve  e»«tl'''J  ^  occupaucy  rights  a  list  showing 
been  decided,  and  entries  the  tenants  of  each  Village,  and  the  lands  occa- 
madc  in  the  Settlement  pied  by  each,  was  drawn  up.  In  this  list, 
record  accordinRiy.  opposite  the  name  of  each  tenant,  the  state- 

ment (1st)  of  the  tenant  and  (2ndly)  of  the  proprietor  to  whom  he  is 
subordinate,  as  to  the  origin  and  circumstances  of  the  tenancy,  have 
been  recoi*ded.  These  statements  were  taken  in  the  presence  of  th© 
village  community.  In  cases  in  which  the  two  statements  agreed,  th© 
Deputy  Superintendent  awarded  the  status  of  the  tenant  according  to 
them.  Where  they  disagreed,  they  were  sifted  b}*"  the  Superintendent 
in  the  presence  of  the  village  community,  and  an  award  msdehy 
him  in  accordance  with  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  true  facts  of 
the  case.  In  making  such  awards,  if  we  have  on  the  whole  leaned  to 
any  side,  the  leaning  lias  been  in  the  direction  of  giving  occupancy 
rights  to  tenants.  If  the  recent  origin  of  a  tenant's  holding  could  not 
be  affirmed  with  some  certainty  in  a  summary  enquiry  at  which 
nearly  the  whole  village  was  present,  it  seemed  to  me  fair  that  he 
should  be  recorded  as  i)ossessing  an  occupancy  right  until  the  contrary 
be  proved  in  a  Judicial  suit  by  the  proprietor.^ 

These  awards  form  the  basis  of  the  entries  in  the  Settlement 
record  concerning  the  occupancy  right  of  the  tenants.  PracticiJly 
they  amount  to  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  ;  in  cases  in  which 

♦  It  was  not  intended  to  put  this  date  so  far  back.  The  year  1783  was  adopted 
owing  to  a  misapprehension  of  a  part  of  my  report.  The  date  recommended  was  tM 
commencement  of  Sikh  rule.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  altering  the  dat«  now.  Tb« 
point  is  unimportant. 

t  The  paper  in  which  these  awards  arc  contained  is  called  **  Naksha  Taiik£b  Haki^' 
Mazara'in/'  and  will  bo  found  in  the  miscellaneous  file  of  each  village. 
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ey  were  based  on  the  concurrent  statements  of  both  proprietor  and 
aant,  I  presume  that  no  court  would  set  aside  the  award  except  on 
ry  strongly  established  proof  of  error ;  and  in  cases  in  which  the 
.pers  show  the  facts  to  have  been  disputed,  and  the  award  to  have 
en  made  by  the  Superintendent  after  enquiry,  I  presume  that  it 
comes  final  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  from  its  date  (  vide  Haz&r& 
ttlement  Rule  No.  65,  and  Act  IX  of  1871,  Schedule  II,  No.  44). 

30.  Referring  to  the  contents  of  Part  B  of  Appendix  6  of  this 
^o.  of  Judicial  suits  heard  Report,  it  will  be  seen  that  very  few  claims 
icerning  tenants'  occu-  have  been  brought  to  contest  the  awards  thus 
icy  rights.  given.    The  figures  are — 

Suits. 

I  Under  Section  6  of   the 
Suits  by  tenants  for  J      Residation  ...     175 

right  of  occupancy.  1  On  otner  grounds  (  Sec- 

(     tion  8)...  ...     228 

Suits  by  owners  to  rebut  rights  of  occupancy 
awarded  to  tenant  ...  ...  ...       14 

To  this  may  also  be  added  the  suits  by  owners 
to  eject  tenants,  as  probably  in  most  instances 
involving  a  dispute  concerning  the  tenant's 
occupancy  right      ...  •••  ...     742 

Total        ..,  1,145 

roportion    of  tenants,  31.     In    the   foUowing     Statement   the 

)8e  occupancy  rights  are  '  results  of  the  whole  in  vestigationmto  the  tenants 
i»<^  occupancy  rights  are  shown :— 
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i%    The  extent  tg  which  the  practice  of  subleiLsing  by  ten  a  nig 
lob  tenmcies  ^^  preseut  exiBts  iu^azjirA  can  be  here  appro- 

la  of  5ub-t6 nancies  are  ; 


priatelj  noticed.      The  existing  number  and 


Tfthifl  BnripDr 

T  Ah  Ell  AbbotU-wbad 

In  total  district 


No  of' 
holding  R 


Acrefs 
CtiltLVAted. 


hUl 


4,133 


Irea  per 
boidiag. 


2-3 


Three  cfifves  in  the  Bagra  iluqa  excepted  ;  the  only  part  of  ih© 
aripur  Tahsil  in  which  the  pimctice  exisU  is  the  Khiinpur  ilaqa. 

In  the  Abbot t-almd  Tahsil  the  pimctice  exists  in  every  ilaqa,  but 
is  mainly  prevalent  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  TaUsfl.  hi  tlie 
nal)  Danna  tract  alone  (which  a^'joius  the  Khanpiir  ihiqa,  and  hiis 
Bs  than  half  ii^  area)  tliere  are  ISl  sub-tenaueies  holding  4d'I  acres. 

The  practice  is  also  found  in  every  part  of  the  Man^ira  TahsO, 

kcept  in  Agror,  Bhogarmaug,  and   Kdgan,  where  scarcely  any   cases 

tit  exist. 
In  nearly  eveiy  caae  in  the  Ilaripurend  Mausahra  Tahsils  the 
lants  who  have  thus  subleased  a  portion  uf  their  holdings  are  tenauta 
Hth  right  of  occupancy.  But  in  one-third  nf  the  cases  in  tlie  Man- 
llira  Tahiiil  the  tenants,  under  whom  Bub- tenants  hohJ,  have  no  occu- 
piicy  rights- 
Thai  the  practice  is  not  of  late  origin  may  be  inferred  from  the 
let  that  of  the  total  number  of  sub -tenants,  SOI  holdiugr>  of  1,880  acr*!s. 
bve  themselves  an  wcupan^^y  right  in  tlicir  land,  Of  these  801  cases  loH 
ccur  in  the  Munsalira  Tahiiil,  and  the  rest  in  the  Haripur  and  Abbott- 
bad  Tahsils. 

I       The  rents  (cash  or  kind)  paid  by  these  sub-tenants  are   necessarily 
^uch  heavier  than  those  paid  by  the  tenants  themselves* 

3a     The  uncultivated  lands  of  the  Haziird  hills  are  of  exceptional 

Tbe  tanupe  of  the  uGculti-     Talue.     Thc    question  of  their  tenure  divides 

j^tedUnd*.  itself  into  four  heads,  the   rakhs  or  hay  fields, 

he  waste  strips  between  the  cultivated  tields,  the  village  common,  and 

lie  State  forests. 

31.     Before  our  rule,  and  during  the  fimt  few  years  after  anneta- 
PriTata  Takha  or  grass     tion,  the  gtass  laiids  in  the  hill    villages  wera 
frGserTUG,  enjoyed  by  the  village  occupants  for  the  moat 
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part  in  common,  but  a  few  years  after  annexation,  -when  caltiTttiai, 
population,  and  cattle  had  greatly  increased,  and  milch  prodaoa  U 
become  much  more  valuable  than  before,  the  grass  lands  adjoiiin| 
each  man's  cultivated  holding  began  to  be  more  carefully  preserredk 
his  exclusive  use.  At  the  present  time  no  agriculturist,  either  j» 
prietor  or  tenant,  in  the  hill  villages  considers  his  holding  compbli 
unless  it  includes  a  rakh  or  grass  field  in  addition  to  the  arable  fiieUi 
From  the  beginning  of  Sdwan  (1 4th  July)  to  the  end  of  Kitik  (Itt 
November)  these  rakhs  are  closed  by  the  persons  who  hold  than,  i 
order  to  allow  the  grass  crop,  which  grows  luxuriantly  during  ik 
autumn  rains,  to  grow  up  and  mature.  When  it  has  ripened  and  diki 
it  is  cut  and  stacked,  and  supplies  the  main  fodder  for  the  ctA 
during  the  winter  months.  For  eight  months  of  the  year,  commenflU 
with  the  end  of  Kdtik,  after  the  hay  crop  has  been  cut  and  staM 
the  grass  fields  are  geneially  regarded  as  available  to  the  village  it 
large  for  the  grazing  of  their  cattle. 

35.  These  grass  rakhs  are  further  supplemented    by  the  gia* 
The  field  boandariet  in     which  grows   on  the  borders  of   the  cnltinlti 

hill  viUagea.  fields  in  the  hill  tracts.     Owing  mainly  to  tb 

hilly  character  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  in  these  villages,  narrow 
strips  of  cultivated  land  are  necessarily  left  between  the  ciiltivaiil 
fields.  These  strips  or  boundaries  generally  bear  grass  of  a  finer  qaaB) 
than  what  is  grown  on  the  raklis. 

36.  The  data  given  in  the  following  Statement  shoTv  the  exteni 

„^  ,.  ^.        .  .,  .      of  the  lands  thus  held   in  severalty   as  fiTM 

statistics    of   the   waste  ,  ,  j  /2   u   i_  i     •  T    '^.,        ** 

lands  showingthe  area  held  rakhs  and  held  boundaries,  as  also  the  maa 
in  severalty  and  as  village  ner  in  which  the  rest  of  the  waste  lands  ii< 
co"^°^<'"-  held.     The   State  forests,  and    the  land  unde 

Municipalities  and  Cantonments,  are  excluded  from  the  Statement:— 


IIM  lAMrm%. 
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Total  difltrict    .. 

U,276 

2,g9,Bl3 

5,073 

67,fiS4 

7,73,205 

12,47.631 
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^r  the  same  in  percentages: — 


HaripiiF 

118 

217 

0-6 

18-3 

477 

100 

Abbcttt-abad    .,. 

90 

440 

03 

7fl 

S91 

100 

UoDi&lirM. 

6*B 
T-6 

16  2 

01 

2-7 

7B'5 

100 

ToUl  district  ... 

SS2 

0-2 

7-0 

620 

100 

_ 

- 

37.     The  grass  lands  held  as  rakha  are  in  nearly  every  case  situate 

UnouUivated  village  com-     in  the  immediate   vicinity  of  the  village  site 

****»-  and  of  the  principal  blocks  of  cultivation  ;  the 

more  distant  lands  being  geoerally  used  as  the  common  pasture  grounds 

of  the  village. 

In  some  few  cases  definite  rakhs  have  not  yet  heen  attached  to  the 
holdings  of  the  occu|iants  ;  in  these  instances  a  certain  portion  of  the 
;iraste  is  annually  set  aside  in  the  autumn  for  hay,  and  when  the  hay  is 
fipe,  each  occupant  of  the  village  cuts  as  much  as  he  needs. 

All  the  residents  of  the  \allage,  whether  owners,  tenants  or  non- 
ggriculturists,  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  common  grazing  grounda. 
^^ey  have  also  hitherto  been  allowed  to  collect  fallen  wood  for  fncl, 
PSid  to  cut  timbrr  for  their  houses  free  of  any  charges  on  the  part  of 
the  village  ownens. 

The  residents  of  villages,  which  have  no  timber  within  their  own 
bounds,  are  allowed  to  cut  wood  for  agricultural  implements,  and  to 
eoller*t  dry  wood  for  entertainments  from  the  hounds  of  adjacent 
tillages  in  the  same  tract  fiee  of  charge*  They  have  ordinarily  no 
privileges  except  these  in  the  bounds  of  other  villages. 

In  a  few  cases  villages  have  claimed  and  been  awarded  rights  of 
user  in  the  waste  of  adjoining  vilagea;  vis. : — 


T»b6a. 


Baripor 


Abbott^abfti! 


Viliap-efsm  ^hich  noti- 


^  Visages  to  the 

occupntita  of  vvUich 

theiK]:  privileges 

belong. 


^!i£di  (iUqa  Kbitipar) 


noralcltu  Bihakki.  Nilor, 
Bbat,  in    il^^a  Kacbl. 

Nilur,  GorakkL  Bhat 
Bnniiftj  Lohirau^in  ilaqa 
K^cbi. 

Kb  and  a  Kh^,  in  ilaqa 
SliarwAn. 


Hatar 

Makkhan 
Dob  audi 

Hil 


Description  of  priTileget, 


Tbe  r%lit  to  f'ut  grass  on 
the  Ban  aft  bill  lamls  in 
&hidu  i  Deeree  dated 
llib  October  1869), 

(The  nght  to  cut  grass 
( decrees  dated  Sfith 
August  1B58  and  26tli 
October  18&9). 

Biglit  to  graie    and    cut 

gt-aaa  (deenee  dated  14th 
Aagnat  1873  >. 
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TahMI. 


AbtK>tt-aba<l 
concluded. 


Mansahra . 


Villages  in  which  non- 
rcbidunts  have  privileges. 


Villag^es  to  the 

ccapaiits   of  whicb 

these  privileges 

belong. 


Gali  Haitian,  Chhitri, 
Baddan,  Bandi.  Manii(>r^ 
KatwaU  Muira,  in  ilat^a 
Nawafthabr. 

Tim  ark  hoi  a,  in  iUqa 
Bhairkand. 


Kawaahahr 


M&ri       Hokarrab 

Shah. 
Man'        Sbahw&Ii. 

Bbairkund.  Upper 

and  liower  Ham< 

•heriin. 


I 


Description  of  pririlega. 


The  right  to  cot  w«l 
(decree  dmtod  fOiOdote 
I84M).). 

Right  to  gnoe  catfle  ol 
cut  grass,  except  wbeatti 
rakhs  are  dosed.  (Deem 
dated  20tlL 
1871). 


The  above  notes  are  condensed  from  the  statements  on  the  subject 
contained  in  the  administration  papers  of  each  villac^e.  In  the  event 
of  disputes  arising  concerning  rights  of  user  in  the  waste  lands  wiiidi 

are  village  common,  the  stipulations  recorded  in   the  administntioa 

paper  of  the  villa^^e  concerned  should  be  referred  to. 

38.     The  necessity  for  preserving  the  HazdHi  Foi-esta  attracted  the 

The  conieryation  of  the     attention   of   Government  immediately  after 

ForoHts.  annexation.    Under  the  authorit}'-  conteoned  in 

The  rules  of  1855.  the  Punjab  Forest  Rules  *  the  Chief  Commie- 

sioner,  on  the  10th  January  1857,  sanctioned  rules  for  the  management 

of  the  Haziini  Forests.     The  princii>al  provisions  of  these  rules  were:— 

(1).  That  no  trees,  large  or  small,  should  becut  without  permis- 
sion of  the  authorities ;  village  residents  obtained  this 
permission  from  the  police  stations  under  the  control  of 
the  Deputy  Com niissioner ;  contractors  and  builders  by 
application  to  tlie  head-cjuarters  of  the  district. 

(2).  That  all  except  agriculturists  should  pay  stated  fees  for  the 
timber  used  by  them,  half  of  which  formed  a  fund  from 
which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  forest  conservancy,  and 
the  other  half  was  paid  to  the  village  owners. 

(3).  No  ground  to  be  cleared  of  trees  with  a  view  to  cultivation 
without  the  consent  previously  obtained  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioner. 

(4).     Grass  not  to  be  fired  in  the  vicinity  of  forests. 

(5).     Firing  trees  and  cutting  torches  from  growing  trees  prohibited. 

Tlie  system  was  only  imperfectly  enforced  in  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  district,  such  as  Kagan.  And  the  cases  were 
fre(pient  in  whicli  valuable  forest  was  cleared  withont 
sanction,  in  order  to  bring  new  land  under  cultivation. 
But  though  the  system  was  a  rough  one,  and  admitted 
both  of  abuses  by  our  officials  and  evasions  on  the  partoC 
the  people,  yet  on  the  whole  it  worked  well,  and  its  bene- 
fits are  apparent  in  the  great  number  of  yoimg  tiees  ol 
the  more  valuable  descriptions  which  have  grown  up  in  th< 
vicinity  of  the  more  valuable  forests. 


Vide  Schedole  No.  1  appended  to  Aot  IV  of  1872. 
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B9,     For  some  years  previous  to  tlie  coinmencement  in  1 863  of  tli^ 
-,^    ^  ,    ,        ,     Settlement  operations  under  report,  the  neces- 

"Tho  FoM>?it  roffmflbonfi  of        »,  .i  \    *^       ^  i   i^    **,«* ^t 

i7aaDdJ8?3>  ^*v    ^^  ^t^Pv^^g  ^  Hior©   complete   system  ot 

conservattoii  to  the  more  valuable  Hazard 
'oreBts  pressed  itaelf  on  the  attention  of  Government  The  more 
iflJuable  timber  in  the  forests  near  Murree  was  much  overcut  for  the 
mildings  of  that  station  ;  large  cutting  were  made  for  Government 
nd  by  contractors  in  the  Kagan  Ceoar  Forests  under  no  adequate 
Dtitro],  and  upon  no  system  ;  and  the  increasing  demands  for  fuel  for 
le  Rawalpindi  city  and  cantonment,  with  the  prospect  of  a  much 
i^ger  consumption  on  the  completion  of  the  projected  Railway  to  that 
^tion,  indicated  the  necessit}^  of  preserving  the  forests  in  the 
Ihanpiir  hills  at  the  south  of  the  district* 

To  supply  the  want  thus  felt,  the  Forest  Regulations  of  1870 
ad  1873  were  enacted  by  Government  These  rules  maintained 
^nerally  the  system  of  Fcjreiit  management  in  force  under  the  rules 
'  1855,  but  involved  one  important  innovation  on  them.  These 
Regulations  directed  that  due  provision  being  first  made  for  the  ordinary 
Ants  of  the  villages  in  whose  bounds  the  ibrcsts  stood,  the  more  valu- 
lie  forests  should  he  reserved  as  State  forests  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ublic  at  large. 

Tbe  state  forests  resenred  40,     The  areas    thus  reserved  as    State 

n^er  these  EeguiatioDH,         forests  are  as  follows  : — 
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310 
10 

62 
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S8 

9 

46a 

G36 
474 
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38 
74 

B5 
138 
143 

7-1 

20 -f 

24-1 
7-2 

686 

177 

2,220 

234 

10-6 

166 

Tlie  State  Forests  in  the  Haripur  TahsQ  are  situate  in  the  Khanpnr 
Imqa,  and  are  usually  described  as  the  Khanpur  Forest  Range.     Those 
^  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil  lie  in  the  east  of  that  Tahsfl  on  the  higher 
"lis  between  Murree  and  Thandiani,  and  are  commonly  known  as  the 
Qgagali  Forest  Range,  the  Forest  Officer's  head-quarters  being  at 

•     See  pat^  5  of  Bawalpiudi  Settlement  Report. 
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Dungagali.  Those  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsil  are  situate  in  Kigin 
the  hills  that  border  the  Kunhdr  ri\er  (E^gdn  Range)  and  in 
and  Bhogarman^'  (Siran  Range). 

The  reservation  of  any  forests  in  which  it  was  necessary  t 
privileges  to  the  adjacent  villages  iiras  avoided  as  far  as  possibi 
the  instances  in  which  any  such  privileges  have  been  allowed  an 
fore  very  few.  Also  the  reserving  of  forests  situate  in  the  imi 
vicinity  of  our  border  was  avoided. 

The  reservations  were  carried  out  under  my  own  directioi 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Reynolds,  Assistant  Conservator  of  I 
and  were  reported  in  detail,  and  approved  by  the  Punjab  Govei 
immediately  after  they  were  made.  Mr.  Reynolds  had  pre^ 
been  employed  in  the  Revenue  Survey  Department,  and  h< 
therefore  able  not  only  to  demarcate  the  forests  under  my  ordc 
also  to  prepare  complete  maps  of  the  forests  demarcated  on  the 
of  one  mile  to  an  inch  for  the  Haripur  and  Abbott-abad  T4hsfls, 
ing  the  boundary  pillars.  Time  did  not  admit  of  his  prejMuring  i 
maps  for  the  State  forests  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsil  before  he  was 
away  to  other  duties,  but  orders  have  now  been  issued  to  the 
Survey  office  for  the  preparation  of  such  maps.  Until  such  map 
been  made,  there  is  no  adequate  security  for  the  preservation  < 
forest  boundaries  in  these  highly  valuable  forests  of  the  Max 
Tahsa. 

The  State  forests  have  been  made  over  to  the  Forest  Depaii 
The  Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests  informs  me  that  the  income 
them  during  the  past  two  years  has  been — 


l87»-74      

1874-75  (  partlj  eitimate  onlj ) . 


Fees  on  timber 
felling!. 


Rs. 
4,921 

1,72S 


Other  income. 


Rs. 
2,0S9 

7,680 


Total 


^9 


The  income  is  likely  to  increase  considerably. 

41.    The  forests  not  reserved,  or  as  we  may  term  them, 
The  TiUaffe  foreits,  and    village  forests,  "  are  of  considerable  exteD 
their  manajfement.  value.     For  instance,  none  of  the  timber- 

ing lands  of  the  hill  tracts  in  the  west  of  the  district  have 
reserved  ;  both  the  Qandgar  and  Tan&wal  hills  in  this  portion  c 
district  produce  a  great  deal  of  forest,  most  valuable  for  the  tat 
timber-supply  of  the  adjacent  plains;  it  consists  principally  of  Phul 
other  inferior  timber,  but,  though  inferior  to  the  pine  forests  o 
east  and  northern  portions  of  the  district,  it  is  nevertheless 
valuable.  In  the  hill  ranges  in  the  east  and  north  of  the  distrid 
have  not  reserved  the  whole  of  the  valuable  pine  and  other  fo 
but  only  so  much  as  could  be  spared  from  the  probable  wants  < 
adjacent  villages,  and  we  have  also  excluded  from  the  reservi 
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mail  detached  clumps  and  siich  pieces  of  forest  as  could  not  have 
fibeen  included  without  incoiiveiiiLmtly  complicating  tho  forest  boundary, 
^T  would  Jjave  involved  tlio  maiDtenance  of  privileges  iiicoinpatihl© 
^Bth  strict  forest  conservancy.  In  the  glens  (Agror,  Koiish,  and 
^■logaiiuaug  )  north  of  the  Pakhli  plain,  wo  refrained  from  reserving 
^■jfests  adjoining  the  independent  border;  and  in  the  Giddarpur  estate 
^r  oinitte^i  from  the  reservations  a  valuahle  fnrest  in  consideration 
I  of  the  demands    of  the   adjacent  populous    villages   of  the    Pakhli 

^ 

I  The  questions  involved  in  the  management  of  tliese  village  forests 

ifSTe   of  gicat   iiifp[>rtance,   and  have   yet  to  he  decided.     The  Forest 

I  Regulation  of  1JS73  is  under  revision,  and  it  is  proposed  in  the  new 

|( Regulation  about  to  he  enacted  to  give  power  tn  the  Local  Govern- 

yiueui  to  issue  rules,   the  observance  of  whirh  shall  be  binding  on  the 

I  village  communities  of  the  lull   tracts  in  the  management  of  their 

I  forests.     In  the  Government  of  India's  original  rulos  of  1855  it^^aa 

i  intended   that  the   L(K\al   Government  should  liave  this  power.     The 

^  rules  will  be  aimed  at  giving  to  hill  villages  the  control  of  their  forests 

under  such  restrictions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  found  necessary 

to   prevent  waste   and  to  secure  an  adequate  rate  of  reproduction.     It 

$8  also  proposed  in  the  draft  of  the  new  enactment  to  cease  giving  to 

the  hill  villages  the  share  in  the  fees  levied  for  trees  cut  in  the  State 

Forests,  wliicli  they  have  hitherto  received ,  and  in  return  to  forego  th& 

State's  claim  to  half  the  value  of  the  timlier  sold  in  the  village  forests 

'Which  Government  has  hitherto  received.    Such  a  separation  of  interests 

19    calculated   both    to  give   to    the  Forest  Department  an  additional 

interest  in  the   manageujent  of  the   State  Forests,  and  to  make  the 

village  forests  more  valued  by  their  owners.     An  examination  of  the 

details  of  the  subject  showed  that/with  reference  to  its  merits  and  to  the 

receipts  fruni  forest  fees  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  hill  villages,  such  a 

separation  of  interests  could  be  equitably  insisted  on. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  stated  that  at  present  the  hill  Tillages 
are  much  more  anxious  to  extend  their  cultivation  tban  to  preserve  the 
forest  left  t^  them  or  tlie  valuable  trees  scattered  over  their  waste 
lands.  It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  a  needy  agriculturist  to  extend 
the  area  of  bis  cultivated  holding,  and  the  returns  of  cultivation  are 
now  so  valuable  and  so  much  more  rapid  than  those  to  be  derived  from 
forest  growing,  that  the  agriculturists,  for  some  time  to  come,  are 
not  likely  themselves  to  be  intelligently  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  their  forcBts.  I  would  tlierefure  urge  that  tlie  new  rules  to  be  issued 
for  the  control  of  the  village  forests  should  provide  effective  safe-guards 
against  the  wasting  of  the  resources  of  these  village  forests.  Their 
conservation  is  of  the  lirst  importance  to  the  country  at  large,  and  if 
the  grt^ater  portion  of  the  requirements  of  the  popoiilation  were  thrown 
on  to  the  State  Forests,  it  is  probable  that  those  forests  would 
be  unable  to  meet  such  a  drain  in  addition  to  the  demands 
of  our  cities,  cantonments,  and  railways  in  the  adjacent  plain 
districts, 
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mine  J.   ati«I  atiti'i  j;iiia!i  re- 
mains, reserved  to  the  Slate. 


42.  The  administration  paper  of  each  village  contains  a  paragnr! 
Avhich  cl(M*laros  that  unclaimed  ami  unoccupiei 
Riplitfl  in  «t<)nc  qiiarriea,  lands,  niim^H,  <iuarries,  and  antiquarian  remiisi 
wlit'tlier  now  existing  or  h  ereafter  to  be  da 
covt'ied.  arc  the  property  of  the  State.  It  n 
necessary  to  insert  such  a  provision,  l>ecause  in  its  absence  ties 
interests  would  (  un«ler  Section  2G  of  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act 
have  lapsed  to  tlie  owner  with  whom  the  Settlement  has  been  mii 
By  the  ancient  and  undisputed  custom  of  the  country'-,  all  interests  fl 
this  nature  vest  in  the  State,  and  not  in  its  suhjects  of  any  class. 

Mills.  43.     A  few  remarks  are   called  for  on  ti 

water-mills  of  the  District.  These  mil; 
are  of  three  kinds  :  flour-mills  called  Jandar.  mills  for  husking  rice  calle 
Paikoh,  and  mills  for  cleaning  cotton  called  Belni.  The  ilour-mil'sii 
found  all  over  the  district ;  the  two  other  descriptions  of  mills  are  confine 
principally  to  the  Mansahra  Tahsil.  The  great  majority  of  the  mill 
are  situate  on  the  Harroh,  Dor,  Siran,  and  Kunhdr  rivers,  hut  theyn 
also  erected  wherever  a  small  hill  stream  supplies  sufHcient  wita 
pwer.  There  are  a  few  mills  for  making  snuff  at  Sardl  Salih  id 
Khanpur  in  the  Haripur  Tahsfl. 

The  numl)er  of  mills  worked  respectively  by  the  xnill-ownen  tf 

by  tenants  is  as  follows : — 


Tabsil. 


Haripur   Flour-mille 
Abbott-abad   ditto 
Mansabra       ditto 

Mills  for  hubking  rice  and  cleaning  cotton. 
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The  mills  have  been  in  many  cases  erected  by  the  tenants.  Infi 
mation  concerning  the  rents  paid  b}'  those  tenants  will  be  found  in  t 
Chapter  on  the  Assessment  of  the  Land  Revenue. 
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44,     Among  til©  miscellaneous  papers  of  each  village  will  to  found 
Yju       ^^j,^  a  map  of  the  villagei  with  a  list  of  ihe  liouses 

and  their  occupauts.  These  papers  are  not 
part  of  the  Settlement  I'ecord,  nor  do  I  reeuuimeiul  that  they  ahouhl  he 
included  in  it.  Such  papers  have  not  hitherto  been  included  in  the 
Settlement  records  of  other  districts;  and  the  dilHcnltiesi  in  the  way  of 
making  a  complete  list  of  all  the  tenements  and  interests  in  the  village 
Bite  are  very  gjreat.  On  the  other  liand,  the  dispntes  which  arise  coa- 
carning  the  village  site  are  not  ordinarily  difficult  of  adjustment. 


k45.     A  custom  of  levying  ground  rents,  called  "  Kandar/*  prevails 
^^^^j^^  II  among  the  Swdthi  and  Jddun  villages,  and  in  a 

few  other  villages  in  the  distnct.  These  renta 
ordinarily  paid  by  the  non-agriculturists  ;  but  occasionally  a  tenant 
ing  in  a  house  belonging  to  a  proprietor  other  than  I  ho  person  whose 
d  he  cultivates,  is  charged  with  '*  Kandar/'  The  charge  is  said  to 
re  originated  thusr  formerly  a  proprietor  would  help  a  non-agri- 
m  culturist  to  bndd  his  house,  giving  him  wood  and  assisting  him  with 
^  labor;  the  non-agriculturist,  on  the  other  hand,  needed  the  protection  of 
p  ©ome  person  of  intluence,  to  whom  he  could  appeal  if  he  was  ill-tmated; 
r  in  return  for  this  help  and  protection  the  non-agriculturist  paid  a  small 
I     annual  rent.     The  sum  usually   paid    varies  from   8   annas  to  Rs.  2 

[&  house  per  annum,  according  to  tho  extent  of  land  included  in  the 
compound,  the  size  of  the  house,  and  the  meaus  of  the  occupant.  Some 
of  the  richer  Khatris  pay  as  mucJi  aa  Rs.  10  per  annum,  and  in 
Nawashahr  a  few  Khatria  pay  as  much  as  Rs,  18  per  annum,  hut 
th^se  are  exceptional  cases,     Half  of  the  charge  is  paid  at  each  harvest, 

46.    With  one  exception  the  record  of  rights  has  been  drawn  up 
Form  of  the  record   of     in  the  forms  and  in  the  manner  preserilicd  hy 
riglitfi-  the  rules  issued  by  the  Local  Government  under 

the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act  (XXXIII  of  1871,)*  The  exception  is 
the  record  of  the  Agror  estate,  which  is  in  a  slightly  different  form,  partly 
owing  to  the  special  eircumstanccg  of  tho  tenure,  and  partly  becnuse 
it  was  drawn  up  before  the  existing  rules  were  fi'amed ;  it  has  been 
iospeetod  and  approved  of  by  the  Financial  Commissioner. 

It  remains  to  g^ivea  short  notice  of  the  ivroprietary  tenures  of 
each  principal  tract,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  aticctcd  by  the  Settlement, 
A  t^ihle  showing  for  each  tract  the  classification 
of  the  tenures,  the  average  size  of  a  proprietor  8 


[Short  reriew  of  the  ten- 
J  of  Cflcli  principal  tract, 
mad  how  afIe<^t<Ki  b/  ihiEi 
SettleiDciife. 


lu  addition   Uj  tbe  record  oi  rights  tUere  m  a  rai!?ceilaneoiii*  bundle  (  Bast  a  Mut- 
"  '  to  encli  estate,  contain  in  f|^  the  following  Settlement  pfti>et«,  vi2. : — 
Tbe  old  kliasraa  made  IS60-G3, 
St&tcmeut<^  af  tcnnre  and  occupancy  draivn  up  under  ^mAri  Settlement  Hule 

No.  1  (  Mifll-Sural-deb  )^ri/^^  para.  11  A  of  the  (Jhnpter. 
Kecord  of  tbe  BIch  proceedings  ( MisUtarilc  bdch  K 
Kecord  of  enquiry  into  tenant's  rigbta — nVf  para  29  of  this  abApt«ri 
Rent  papera — vide  para,  122  ol  Cbapter  VL 
Mcastireinent  papera  of  the  villa^'e  site— rii*  para.  41  a1k>t9. 
Tbeee  pn]>ers  are  not  a  part  of  the  rt-cord  of  JigbU,  aad  have  not  tbe  autbority 
ftttaeiied  lo  ibat  record  by  Sectiou  IG  of  Act  33  of  1371. 
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sliare,  and  the  proportion  cultivated  by  proprietors  and  tenants,  is  giva 
in  Appendix  9  of  this  Report.  This  Appendix  also  sho^WB  the  extentu 
which  the  proprietary  titles,  as  now  settled,  are  based  on  old  wii 
claims,  on  prescription,  or  on  i>urchase,  but  the  figures  on  this  hi 
subject  are  probably  not  very  accurate,  a  larger  number  of  tenuiB 
having  been  returned  as  based  on  old  wirasat  claims  than  can  be  stiiedr 
so  described. 

48.     The  proprietors  of  the  Tarkheli  tract  are  a  small  tribe  descendd 
^   ,,  ,.,     ,    ,,u    .     -,      ^roni   one  stock;    the  shares   and  tenures  an 

Tarkheh  tractfl,  Khan  and         •        i  -c^  !•  r  n  ^ 

Gandgar,  Tabsii  Uuripur.       sinii)le.      Excepting   a   few    small    mortgigB 

of  recent  date,  the  entire  proprietary  system  ii 
baaed  on  old  wirasat  claims.  The  Sikh  Government  interfered  littk 
with  the  proprietors,  and  they  were  in  most  cases  in  full  proprietur 
possession  under  Summaiy  Settlement.  The  suits  brought  for  rigte 
of  ownership  were  consequently  of  a  simjile  nature  ;  such  difficalos 
as  occurred  in  their  decision  were  due  to  the  litigious  character  d 
the  tribe,  and  to  the  unscrupulous  hard  swearing  which  each  side  ahaost 
invariably  resorted  to. 

The  Khari  portion  of  the  Tarkheli  tracts  is  one  of  the  few  tncti 
in  Hazard  in  whirh  well  irrigation  exists;  an  arcount  of  the  few  ireDi 
which  are  used  for  the  purpose  will  be  found  at  pai-a.  8.5  of  Chapter 
VI.  Some  of  them  have  been  made  by  the  proprieturis  and  some  If 
the  tenants. 

49.  The  three  Mishwani  villages  constituting  the  Srikot  il^atff 
Ttr-  1,    '  •  *     4.  /c  '1  *%      l^cld    mainly    on    Bhaiaehur^    tenures.      The 

Miahwani   tract  (Srikot),  -      '^    r>  •    ^      »         <»  .  n 

Tahsii  Haripur.  avemge  sizc  of    a  proprietors   share   is  smtD. 

There  has  been  no  litigation  of  importance  oi 
difficulty  here.  The  leases  of  the  Summary  Settlement  were  from  the 
first  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietoi^s,  an<l,  excepting  inequalities  ii 
the  interior  distribution  of  the  assessment,  there  was  very  little  to 
correct  here. 

50.  Of  the  204  estates  composing  the  heritage  of  the  TanaoU  tribe, 

TanaoU  tracts  ^^^'^  *^*'^^*^^  ^^^  estates),  Kulai  and  Badnak,  an 

now   inclu<led  in  the   Haripur  Tahsil ;    tiiw 

tracts,  Kachi,  Babarhan,  and  Sherw^n,  and  part  of  a  4th,  Garhiiin  (total 

118  estates)  are  included  in  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil ;   and  the   K«t  d 

Garhidn  (38  estates)  is  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsil. 

The  holdings  are  small,  and  the  majority  of  the  estates  are  hd^ 
upon  shares  (Pattidiiri).  The  leases  of  the  Summary  Settlement  ww 
in  nearly  every  instance  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  liti 
gation  has  been  of  a  comparatively  simple  character. 

A  number  of  villages  in  the  Garhidn  ililqa  are  owned  by  Awim 
These  Awans,  as  the  retainers  of  the  Tanaoli  tribe,  defended  their  horde 
from  the  aggressions  of  the  Swathis  and  J^diins ;  this  liability  foi 
service  was  the  only  respect  in  which  their  tenure  was  inferior  to  tha 
of  the  Tanaoli  "  w^ris  "  body,  and  it  has  ceased  with  the  altered  circoin 
stances  of  the  times. 


(  Ul  ) 


__     Kulaf,  B&dnakj  Garhi^n,  and  the  portion  of  Slierwiin  north  of  the 
H'Jf^ngaK  were  little  cultivated  during  Sikh  rule  ;  in  these  tracts  especi- 
lUIy,  and  also  in  a  less  degree  in   the  other  Tanaoli  tracUs*  the  present 
ifeBtatus  of  property  agrees  little  with  the  old  "  wir^sat  '*  division. 

.  51.  In  the  Tarbela  and  Khalsa  tracts  (2G  estates)   of  the  Haripur 

TT*«  ^^^  ii^^  hx*   fp^  K^i*.     Tahs  i  I,  ly  in  o' north-west  of  the  town  of  Haripur, 
wid  KhaiBa.  the  U  tmanzai  rathuns  are  the  dommant  pro- 

Ij  prietary  class. 

b'i        Tlie  Tarbela  tract  consists  of  the  Tarbela  estate  assessed  at  Rg.  6,084, 
fcsnd  three  other  small  vitlages  of    Dal,    Moliat,   and    Burj    XJianpun 
^The  remaining  22  estates  nmke  up  the  Khillsa  tract 
W         The  irrigated  lands^  1,7^9  acres,  in  Tarbela  are  Tery  richj  highly 
I 'cultivated,  and  minutely  subdivided. 

If  The  decision  of  the  disputes  concerning  proprietary  rights  in  these 

^  tract,^  was  exceptionally  dilEcult.     The  proprietors  are  of  mixed  races — 

^Sulcmdnis^    Giijars,    Awdns,   Utmiinzaia,  and    others.     The   status   of 

■* fights  is  not  based  on  any  tribal  or  ancestral  division  of  property,  but 

has  grown  up  ntit  of   a  long   series  of    ptirchases   and   mortgages,   in 

M  which  tlie  Utmanzals  have    gradually   supplanted   the   older  owners, 

^  And  it  wdll  be  easily  understood  that  in  cases  in  which  the  new  and 

i'  stronger  ])roprietors  acquired  a  predominance  in  any  village,  they  not 

^;  infrequently  a])propriatt;d  more  or  less  of  the  remaining  lands  by  force. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  the   greatest 

caro  in  decreeing  land  to  persons  out  of  possession. 

f  A  gi'eat  number  of  the  cases  in  this  tract  w^ere   disputes  concern- 

^jing  stiitu!?.     The  Stimmary  Settlement  leases  were  in  several  large 

['  villages  in  the  hands  of  non -proprietary   farmers  Tvho  had  levied  grain 

P,  rents  from  all  occupants  j  similarly  the  jugtrditr  of  Khalabat  had  levied 

J  heavy  gi-ain  rents  from  all  his  jiigir  \*iliages  ;  though,  tw^o  small  villages 

!  excepted,  the  jagir  was  only  given  to  him  at  annexation.     Those  among 

'  the  occupants  of    such    villages   who   were    of    the   old   proprietary 

classes  ha*l,  for  some  yeais  past,  been  very  imjmtient  of  the  continuance 

f  of  a  state  of  atiaii-s  which  denied  them  all  the  profits  that  under  our 

I  rule  are  ordinarily   attached   to  proprietary   right.     Their  discontent 

J  very   naturally  gradually   spread   to   those  occu])fints  also  who  could 

show  no  good  claim  to  a  proprietary  status.     And  thus  a  very  bad  state 

of  feeling  hail  arisen  between  the  occupants  and  our  jagmiar  and  lessees. 

At  this  Settlement  tiie  claims  of  such  occupants  a*s   could  not  show   a 

clear  title  to  ownt+rship  have  been  rejected;  and  in  respect  of   their 

lands  the  j^igirdar  or  lessee,  who  levied  grain  rents  from  them  all  through 

the  Summary  Settlement,  has  been  recorded  proprietor,  and   continues 

to  levy  gi'ain  rents  from  them.     But  such  occupants  (some  834  holdings 

paying  an  annual  Revenue  of  Rs.  7,813)    as   enquiry   showed  to  be 

undoubtedly  owners  of  their  holdings  have  been  so  recorded,  and  now 

bave  a  con-esponding  share  in  the  lease,  paying  their  revenue  in  cash. 


The  Hartpor  plain,  the 
old  heritage  of  the  Tiirlti 
Tork,  and  DaJuzak  fBuuliea. 


52.  I  proceed  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Hazara  or 
Haripnr  plain  have  lieen  settled. 
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For  more  than  100  years  antecedent  to  Sikh  rule  these  tna 
were  the  herit^j^e  of  three  small  families.  A  family  of  Diladk 
(Pathans)  owned  the  Sanii  Salili  ihiqa  (15  villages  ),  a  family  of  Tml 
owned  tlie  Munakrai  ilaqa  (15  villanes  ),  and  a  family  of  Turii 
(  Pathdns  )  owned  the  ila^as  now  known  as  the  Haripur,  Jagal,  ii 
Najibulla,  and  Kandi  Kahl  ilaqas  {6Q  villagei*).  Under  Sikh  id 
they  retained  their  hold  of  a  few  villages,  holding  them  jdgir  or  in  le« 
but  from  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  their  ancestral  estates  the  Sili 
evicted  them. 

53.     The  Sikh  revenue  system  was    more   completely   and  uai 
^,     .      .       X    *  ^u         formly   enforced  in  this  part  of  Haz^  tk 

The  troatmont   of    tho«e         ,         V  ,i  x        ,     i    •  *^    -  ^«-^«  «- 

tracts,  and  the  conauct  of  elsewhere ;  these  tracts  lymg  immediately rooi 
these  families,  after  the  the  Sikh  liead-quarters  at  Haripur.  And  i 
Sikha  ovictod  them.  y^^^^  natural  that  the  occupants,  a  mixed  sets 

Giijars,  A  wans,  and  other  classes,  who  had,  for  at  least  a  century,  leame 
their  inability  to  cope  with  the  stronger  Afghdn  tribes  in  their  viciniti 
should  regard  the  Sikhs  as  the  successors  to  the  rights  of  their  old  Ifxi 
and  ourselves,  again,  as  the  successors  of  the  Sikhs.  Up  to  so  late  i 
18G3,  the  majority  of  them  would  freely  admit  that  they  had  no  title t 
wirasat. 

Major  Abbott,  in  1847,  restored  a  number  of  their  old  estates  tod 
leading  members  of  the  old  wiiris  families.  At  the  commencement  ( 
the  outbreak  of  1848  they  adhered  to  him  ;  but  when  the  Daur^m  troa 
appeared  at  Attock  and  in  HaziirA,  the  spectacle  of  both  of  their  ol 
rulers,  Dauranis  and  Sikhs,  united  in  arms  against  us,  -was  too  great 
temptation,  and  they  deserted  our  cause,  but  a  few  of  them  still  remaiae 
on  Major  Abbott's  side. 

After  the  war  was  concluded,  the  Turin  chief  was  sent  to  Alhthi^^ 
as  a  prisoner,  wlierc  he  was  hanged  for  exciting  an  emeute  in  18fl 
and  the  jagirs  and  allowances  held  by  him  and  by  the  other  persai 
who  had  deserted  our  cause  were  resumed.  Those  who  had  adhere 
to  Major  Abbott  throughout  the  war  retained  the  leases  before  pn 
to  them.  But  all  the  other  ancestral  villages  of  these  families  wei 
leased  to  lessees.  These  lessees  were  in  most  cases  residents  of  tl 
villages  leased  to  them,  or  of  the  vicinity,  and  in  some  cases  had  held  tl 
leases  of  their  villages  during  Sikh  rule. 

During  the  troublous  times  of  1857-58  the  members  of  these  Tuii 
Turk,  and  Dilazak  families  did  us  good  service,  for  which,  in  a  few  ca« 
they  were  rewarded  by  small  jagirs  or  pensions. 

When  Settlement  operations  were  first  commenced  in  1862,  tl 
question  came  up  for  decision  whether  these  old  families  were  to  1 
allowed  to  recover  any  of  their  former  rights.  The  villages  conceriM 
were  without  any  true  proprietary  body  ;  the  occupants  up  to  that  tin 
themselves  admitted  that  they  had  never  held  a  proprietary  statu 
And  the  old  families  urged  that  they  had  a  prior  claim  to  whaAevi 
new  rights  the  Government  were  about  to  create. 

Their  claims  pressed  in  this  form  did  not  meet  with  the  favor 
the  authorities.     But  in  1863  the  Deputy  Commissioner  reconunendi 


(   lis  ) 


!it  ft  Taliikdiin  allowance  sliould  be  gmnted  to  tliem  at  the  rat6  of 

per  cent,  on  the  reveune  assessment. 

Tl»©   Punjab  Governmont  diseeiifced  from  this  view,  pointing  out 
itt  such    an  allnwance  would  he  useleasly  frittered  away  among  a 
Jrogreaaively   ineroasing  number  of  heirs.     And  wlien  I  recommenced 
^  operations  in  18G8  the  papei'g  were  aenfc  back  to  me  for  further  report. 


The  iii*TineT  in  which  the 
MgUCs  in  thfrsfr  trsListtt  liaTa 
OOiisoqaentlj  now  be«u  get* 
tJ«d. 


54*  The  following  extracts  from  my  report 
on  the  subject  (  dated  1873 )  will  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  r|uestion  has  been  even- 
tually dii^posed  of: — 

fs  A.D.  1817,  Bt'tw^&i^u  tlmt  clo.t<»  atid  1817  the  Turka  and  DUaiiakQ  onfojecl  ua  poi8«eiiftlotl 
in  tho  umjodtf  fyi  their  old  villag^a,  oioeptingr  aiieli  ooeaisicjmifcl  lenea  of  rovenue  by  them 
»e  iffora  poiiAibIa  In  tbo  r^bi^Utous  of  1S23>34  and  iSiO  A.l>. 

**  Thj^  Tiirtns  also  bad  im  posaesalon  in  tbdlr  i»Biat«B  eubRe<in&atly  to  4.  i).  1B17,  except- 
ing oal/  euoH  viU&g'flH  a3  tbeir  ohiefs  held  ac;c&aioDiLily  iu  j&gtr. 

'  All  tbreo  f«niii1ii:^a  w<^ro  patti»llj  roitored  hy  M<i]or  Abbott  in  l&47t  but  moet  of  tha 
Iflftditti^  monibera  of  eaob   family  forfmtod  tlii^tr  poflsessian   n^m  by  iboir  conduct  in  tb4 
r  of  184S-49. 

*  Wo  tif>w  End  them  21  years  &ft^r  thia  dsiie^  ftiid  56  years  nft^r  their  Ei&i  dtApoi-' 
RTon  by  tlio  Sikh^.  in  an  eitreinely  bmken  elate ;  the  maJDrity  of  thnm  qnito  un^tted  by 
per^oikiLl  tihtLfaater,  miefortunea,  ftud  poTerty  to  rename  tho  cactrol  of  the  Iftrgo  estatoa  they 
before  owiietL 

'*  Goifemment  restored  tlio  QakkharR  to  their  rigbta  in  tho  Khanpnr  iliqa,  beo&itso  thfliy 
i  pos^es^ifin  only  in  133^,  bticfiase  thoy  rendi^red  ua  good  ^ervico  in  iStl^'-'ll}^  and  again 
IB5T,  and  bocatue  their  peraouaL  character  and  the  other  otroutnjitancei  of  the  oaio 

fted  the  meaenre. 

**  Bat  theae  Turin ^  Dilai^k^  and  Tufk  families,  taken  nna.  whole,  bare  hocn  oat  of  poeaes-* 
naee  1818  A  d*;  mtictt  of  what  Mnjor  Abbott  restored  ti>  tliein  in  18-47.  tlioy  forfeited 
iy  fchtic  uiliiuondnct  in  18-49  i  thuir  tnlafartniiefl  Uhvb  ao  broken  them  that  they  are  now 
mnfitted  for  tbo  managtim^nt  of  larfre  c^tatun,  and  we  have  a  stron^'^  triturest,  on  gronnda 
^f  poll  ay »  io  ettpportiti^  tho  alaioia  of  occupti^ts  ba-ed  on  a  pr«i*firip!if>n  of  5G  years,  aa 
agniojit  thoAe  of  fanuUea  whO|  by  their  paal  conduct  and  preseiit  f^uali 6 cations,  deaerre  aQ 
Httlo  at  ouf  handed/' 

Having  thus  stated  the  reasons  wbich  made  any  geneml  I'estoratioa 
of  the  Turins,  Turks,  and  Dllaz'iks  to  their  former  jvropricfcary  position 
inexpedient,  the  principles  on  which  proprietary  rights  ia  these  tracta 
had  been  awai^led  were  explained  as  follows  : — 

*<  la  th#  imtAiices  in  which  meoibert  of  the  old  proprietary  famillea  bare  all  along 
t^bitnsd  thdr  proprietary  potiition  in  any  Tillage  or  Ian  da,  or  in  which  they  wtre  res  stored 
to  anch  a  po«iti^n  by  Mnjur  Jamea  Abbott  at  bid  Summary  3ottlom(^ntp  and  Htill  bold  pur- 
■oaDt  to  that  realoration,  tUere  was  no  r|tieatton  for  doLU^isn,  At  the  end  of  tho  7th  para- 
graph of  hiJ*  memoninduni  on  the  Turin  elaimsT  dated  Hth  Febrq^Lry  11^G3,  Major  Adama 
etaUa  tbat  none  of  the  Turina  who  bold  the  leaaes  of  a^me  of  tb<>ic  old  rillu^ea  have 
any  oiultiiire  claim  to  proprietary  right  iti  theoi.  Major  Adama'^  iiifurmaHon  on  tbia  pomC 
wai  Incorrect  ^  in  every  auch  inatanee  the  village,,  either  in  wbola  iu  part,  ia  the  old  propricp 
tary  1i«ritftg#  of  the  Tariu  leaaeea.  U  is  a  common  thing  to  find  that  in  the  conrao  of  troub- 
lous perioda  a  pereon,  originally  ontiilod  to  only  a  share  in  the  Tinas-o^.  ai^qnire-?  and  holda 
by  hia  auperior  enteryriae  tho  sharoi?  of  othor  la^a  able  copi^rueu^ra  in  addition  to  hia  own 
original  thaie^  A  title  ba*^ed  on  aneh  circumatauQea  ia,  I  ooucoirei  in  oTory  way  entitled 
to  our  auppr>rt.  At^o  in  the  casoa  in  whJoh  Major  Abbott,  at  hia  Summary  Settlementa, 
gRTe  the  whole  or  ah  are  of  a  lease  to  one  of  the  old  proprtetora,  there  eannoti  1  ooncoiTn, 
be  any  donbt  that  Major  Abbott  in  ao  doin^f  intended  to  give  baek  to  the  old  proprietor 
BO  mnob  of  hia  old  righta  aa  were  covered  by  the  extent  of  tbe!eaae«  and  wt>re  not  ineotn- 
patibla  with  oTtr  IftWj  or  Irre^neilctible  with  the  pre^exiating  righta  of  the  aub'holdere, 
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"  It  would  be  an  nnnecossar  j  complication  of  the  difficalties  connected  wiUi  the  tai^ 
of  those  old  families  if  wc  construed  suoh  cases  iu  a  narrow  spirit.  Wbere  a  moibectf 
the  old  proprietary  bodies  ia  the  lessee,  he  is  cortainlj  jjrimd  /acta  entitled  to  be  n&xid 
as  proprietor. 

"  The  canes  not  coTorcd  by  the  above  principles  I  hare  treated  on  the  principlei  ^ 
down  in  para.  81  of  the  Directions  to  Settlement  OflBlcers,  North- Western  Prorinces  ie»£ti.x 
of  1858),  and  in  the  instructions  referred  to  in  the  note  to  that  pskragraph.  Tbeci 
proprietary  right  having  been  swept  away  nearly  50  years  ago,  and  no  Hegolar  Settleaet 
having  yet  been  made,  we  have  now  to  confer  the  proprietary  rig>ht  on  those  cluai 
already  connected  with  the  land  who  appear  on  enqniry  to  possess  a  preferential  dtiate 
it.  The  principle  laid  down  apparently  is  that  in  such  cases  the  proprietary  right  6^ 
ordinarily  be  conferred  on  the  older  claisscs  of  the  occupants  ;  but  that  farmers,  who 'tan 
brought  the  estate  under  cultivation,  have  materially  improved  it,  and  bare  beeaiav 
under  engagements  for  it,  and  have  managed  it  well,  evidently  possess  a  preferential  dsa 
and  should  be  recognized  as  proprietors.'  A  fortiori  a  Jagirdar,  who  could  show  likeebiM 
in  respect  of  the  founding  and  good  management  of  his  jagir  villages,  would  be  eotitli^ 
to  a  similar  preference. 

"  These  opposite  instructions  have  a  common  root  in  the  principle,  which  1ms  it ^ 
basis  of  the  security  and  good  management  of  the  Land  Kevenae  in  all  the  diitrietid 
Northern  India,  ti's.,  that  the  profits  arising  out  of  our  aaseaamonta  should  be  Btcini 
to  those  persons  or  classes  in  each  village  who,  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  the  LimitBtiat 
liaw,  have  borne  the  burdens  and  enjoyed  the  profits  arising  oat  of  the  fiscal  manag«Bat 
of  each  village.  And  providing  as  they  do  for  the  adequate  support  of  the  more  pomi^ 
lessees  in  cases  in  which  their  connection  with  a  village  is  of  each  merit  or  of  saficiatif 
long  standing  as  to  justify  suoh  a  course,  they  fully  meet  the  instructions  which  I  belUn 
the  Government  of  India  has  more  than  Once  enjoined  in  respect  of  Frontier  SettltBOfiik 
that  great  care  should  be  taken  that  our  settlement  operations  should  not  affect  !&]«• 
ously  the  leading  men  in  Frontier  Districts,  whose  content  and  coH>peration  an  of* 
much  importance  to  our  Frontier  administration. 

"  It  has  not  escaped  my  attention  that  the  instmctions  referred  to  by  ms  slsoeoi- 
template  that  in  some  instances  the  proprietary  right  should  be  retained  in  the  haadirf 
Government.  I  do  not  recommend  that  that  course  be  adopted  in  respect  of  any  of  ^ 
villages  under  report.  I  think  it  would  have  an  unsettling  effect  on  the  occupants  of  tki 
villages  so  treated,  and  that  it  is  preferable  to  decide  which  of  the  classes  oompoeiBf  fKk 
village  have  the  preferential  claim,  and  to  give  a  proprietary  status  to  the  perioei  • 
selected.  The  claims  of  the  occupants  of  these  villages  are  very  strong  ;  thej  are  ooBfUi 
communities  of  old  standing,  and  have  never  defaulted  in  their  revenue  under  ow  nk 
And  though  Government  have  the  power  legally  to  retain  the  proprietary-  right  in  its  om 
hands,  I  think  it  would  be  an  exceptional  course,  not  in  accordance  with  the  polioy  pi^ 
viously  followed  in  the  Settlement  of  the  adjoining  districts,  and  therefore  one  which  it  ii 
not  desirable  to  initiate  in  Hazara,  except  for  very  strong  reasons,  which  are,  I  bsK*** 
wanting  in  the  cases  now  under  report." 

In  a  few  instances  in  which  there  were  special  reasons  for  suchi 
course,  and  in  wliich  the  claimants  could  show  an  exceptional  connec- 
tion with  a  village,  the  old  proprietors  were  allowed  to  recover  their  lost 
rights. 

In  reviewing  the  report,  from  which  I  have  made  the  aboti 
extracts,  the  Honorable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  stated  that  he  full] 
approved  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  proprietary  rights  had  beei 
disposed  of. 

The  final  results  of  these  awards  of  proprietary  right  is  « 
follows : — 
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I.    YillAg^a  uttlffd  with  the  old  wirU  familioi 

Till»g«9  nettled  with  the  Kkzis  of  Sikand&Tpnr^  with! 
the    family   of    tUa   Gujar    Mokaddana    of    Kot 
£Tajtl>fill»,  »nd  with  other  leaBoea     .„ 

%  ViUAfre*  aetUed  with  oectipantfl  connected  in  raoa 
with  the  old  wivria  famiitea,  who«  thoagh  not  ad- 
mitted to  be  wariaeB,  had  jet  aiwajs  held  & 
priTil^g^d  position  ..,  *..  ...  . 

TilkfM  lettled  with  the  occupant  cnltlratora  of  i 
O^ar  nKsas,  priocipaUy  Paunis,  Ortjars,  and  Aw^na 

Total 


No. 

OF 

1^1 

VILLAOEB.     1 

0 

1 

14 

% 

l»571 

29 

2 

1,939 

10 

*■» 

661 

41 

i>* 

2,952 

91 

J 

7.333 

Jama, 


li,92« 


is,in 


8,2$9 


[  Thi  proportioii  of  tbo  eultivated  atea  tboa  adttled  with  the  old  wCHa  f&miliea  it 
ptfeent]. 

The  treatment  thus  received  by  these  Turin,  Turk,  and  Dilazik 

mUies  is  more  liberal  than  that  which  it  wxs  proposed  to  extend  to 

in  1863,  iu  so  far  as  itconfimua  them  in  the  leases  of  the  few 

which  they  held  under  the  Summary  Settlement.   The  grant  of 

ri  allowances  to  them  would  not  by  any   means  have  compen- 

it€d  them  for  the  losfi  of  those  leases,  and  would  eventually  nave 

boo?ertad  them  into  indigent  pensioners. 

In  addition  to  the  favor  thus  extended  to  these  familieg,  a  few 
mull  jagirg,  aggregating  Rs.  40(*  annual  value,  were  granted  (in  perpe- 
tofey,  subject  tu  the  ploasui'e  of  Government)  to  their  leading  mem  bent, 
ind  life  grants  of  Rs.  265  per  annum  previously  held  by  them  were 
6(mfirmed  permanently  on  like  terms.  This  was  done  in  consideration 
of  their  greatly  reduced  circumstances  and  of  their  good  behaviour  for 
tlie  past  25  years,  as  well  as  in  the  hope  that  these  grants  will  aid 
tliem  to  maintain  such  local  influence  as  stiU  attaches  to  them. 

One   resalt   of  this  settlement   of  the   proprietary  right  in  the 

ia^&ra  plain  has  been  to  admit  to  the  beneiits  of  the  Government  a 

%ht  leases^   1,504  holdings  assessed    at  Rs.   13,6G4  annual  revenue, 

^bich  holdings  during  the  25  years  of  our  Summary  Settlements  had 

litherto  been  paying  grain  rents  of  two-fifths  and  one-third  produce  to 

TOees  TS'ho  had  no  real  claim  to  the  profits  of  the  village  leases.     The 

Mntenanoe  of  these  lessees  in  the  enjoyment   of  profitable  leases  to 

'bich,  as  compared  with  the  old  occupants  of  the  villages,  they  had  no 

lif  claim,  was  a  source  of  much  complaint  and  iixitatiaQ  duriog  the 

liter  years  of  the  Summary  Settlement  currency* 
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65.  The  Khdnpur  iWqa  consists  of  86  villages,  situate  in  fc 
Th    Kh4  r         d     ^^"^'^^^"""^ost  portion  of  the  district  north  i 

itt Glkkhar^p^oVietorsT"       Rawalpindi;   of  them    28    are    plain  vilhfs 
(Panjkata    and    Bdharw^),    and   58  are  Ui 

villages. 

The  tract  was  originally  a  portion  of  the  estates  of  the  Sarmgil 
Qakkhars  of  the  Rawalpindi  District.  About  the  end  of  the  164 
century  (  1597  A.D. )  Said  Khstn,  the  chief  of  the  Sarangal  GakkiHO. 
allotted  this  tract  to  his  son  Diwan  Fattah  Khan.  His  desceudanli 
held  it  in  jagir,  paying  a  small  nazar^na  to  the  rulinff  power  up  to  U 
1831. 

As  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  the  history  of  tie 
district,  in  A.D.  1831,  the  Sikh  Governor  ousted  them  from  their 
domains.  From  that  date  to  A.D.  1847  the  Sikh  rulers  managed  thi 
tract,  dealing  directly  with  the  old  Gakkhar  tenantry. 

In  the  Summary  Settlements  of  1847  and  1852  Major  Abbott  coi- 
tinned  the  Sikh  system  of  leasing  the  villages  of  the  ti-act  to  fanners, 
and  when  he  quitted  the  district  in  1853,  he  left  behind  him  a  not* 
that  ho  had  been  unable  to  tind  a  suitable  opportunity  for  enquiring 
into  the  claims  of  the  Gakkhars  to  be  restored  to  their  old  estates. 

As  in  the  preceding  instance  of  the  Turin,  Turk,  and  Dilaak 
estates  in  the  Haripur  plain,  the  matter  drifted  on  undecided  till  the 
present  Settlement  operations  were  commenced  in  18(58.  But  there 
were  material  differences  between  those  cases  and  the  claims  of  th^ 
Gakkhars.  In  1837  a.d.  Raja  Ali  Gauhr,  the  father  of  the  pre«nt 
Bdja  Firoz,  was  givenaj^gir  in  his  former  estates,  estimated  to  he 
worth  Rs.  2,000  per  annum,  which  his  son  still  holds.  About  thesanx 
time  the  senior  chief,  Raja  Najaf,  was  given  a  cash  allowance  ol 
Rs.  1,200  per  annum,  which  was  commuted  by  the  Sikh  Governor  in 
1846  to  a  jagir  in  his  old  estates.  In  the  rebellion  of  1846  Najai 
Khitn's  son,  Haidar  Bakhsh.  turned  the  Sikhs  out  of  their  fort  ii 
SLh^npur,  and  both  himself  and  the  other  Gakkhars  levied  thi 
old  rents  from  the  tenantry.  In  the  war  of  1848  the  KhiiniHn 
Gakkhars  distinguished  themselves  by  their  attachment  to  our  side ; 
some  of  them  served  with  our  troops  at  Mooltan,  and  others  adhered 
to  Major  Abbott  in  Haz^r.'l.  During  the  war  Major  Abbott  collected  th« 
revenue  of  their  tract  through  them.  After  the  war  they  pressed  fo 
the  hearing  of  their  claims,  but  they  were  told  they  should  be  heart 
at  Settlement.  Meantime  they  continued  to  serve  us  as  occasion  offered 
and  in  1857  again  behaved  with  fidelity.  In  1858  four  j/lgirs  of  Rs.  30( 
each  were  given  to  some  of  their  leading  men  who  had  served  us  best 

66.  Their  case  therefore  differed   from  those  of  the    old   w4ri 
Reasons  for  restonng  to    families  ot  the  Haripiir  plain  in  the  most  essefi 

tbe  Gakkhar  family  their     tial  particulars.     Those  families  forfeited  thai 
fonner  rights.  claim  to  our  consideration  by  their  treacher 

in  1848,  and  since  1848  had  become  effete  and  unfit  for  restoration  ti 
their  old  rights,  whereas  the  Qakkhars  have  uniformly  l>ehaved  to  a 


^Bitli  fidelity,  and  ar6  still  a  vigorous  family^  well  able  to  resume  their         ^H 
^H|<1  poBition  in  the  country.                                                                                   ^H 

^K      Having  regard  to  these  points,  imd  to  the  hopes  held  out  to  the         ^H 
Plwftk^hars  that  their  claims  would  be  considered  at  Settlement,  it  was         ^H 
^  decided  to  deal  with  the  tract  under  the  4th  of  the  Uaxiara  Settlement          ^H 
.  rules,     Tbitj  rule  required   that  the  clHiias  of  the  occupant  cultivators          ^H 
*   mid  Sumuiary  Settlement  lessees  should  be  fully  heard  altmg  with          ^H 
^'   tho6e  of  the  former  proprietors,  after  wiiieh  the  proprietary  light  was  to          ^H 
P  l)e  bestowed  on  such  of  the  parties  as  Government  might  judge  best          ^H 
*'  entitleil  to  it ;  such  an  award  barring  ali  further  Judicial  proceedinga         ^^H 
^^1  respect  of  the  proprietary  right.                                                                       ^H 

^B      The  enquiry  made  under  this  rule  showed  the  following  results: —         ^H 
Fin  24  \'illage3  granted  jagir  to  the  family  from  time  to  time    they  had,          ^H 
|i    by  the  aid  of  their  position  as  j^gird^irs,  resumed  their  old  rights ;  and         ^^H 
1    in  these  villages  (with  two  exception 3,  wliere  we  had  interfered  during         ^^| 
fc^ummnry  Settlement  and  commuted  grain  rents  to  cash),  they  levied         ^H 
^^kieir  old  grain  rents.     Two  other  villages  held  jrlgtr  by  Saiads,  paid  in          ^H 
^Httie  ea^te  grain  rents,  and  in  tlie  other  case  cash  rents.    The  remaining  60          ^H 
^Hillages  had  been  held  in  lojise  a^  follows  : —                                                       ^H 

^Blf.    By  tlii5  old  fmpfietora 

^B^).    By  lessees  who  levied  gram  rents 

V^).    By  lesHcftS  who  levied  CM  h  rent* 

In  tlie  Panj- 
k»ta  ftnd 
iValiarwiil 

plain  tracts, 

In  the  hiU 
tracts. 

^1 

4 
iGi 

24 

4 

8 
25 

•    1 

23 

m 

•  1 

*^       In  the  first  instance  the  leases  were  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom         ^H 

it  was  the  policy  of  Guvemmeut  to  give  thenu     In  the  2nd  and  3rd         ^H 

,   Instances  two  questions  had  to  be  considered^the  claims  of  the  lessees         ^^k 

and  thwe  of  the  cultivating  occupantis.     It  was  found  that  the  leases         ^H 

were  originally  given  by  the  Sikh  Governor,  Mulmj,  in  A.D.  1844,  that         ^H 

the  lessees  were  membei-s  of  the  cuHivatLng  community,  and  that  as         ^^\ 

lessees,  they  had  levied  full  rents,  even  from  their  own  relations.    They               J 

had  no  original  claims  to  a  superior  position  over  the  rest  of  the  culti-         ^J 

P  fating  body  and  had  behaved  as  revenue  farmer?!,  and  had  been  so         ^H 

^      treated  by  the  occupant  cultivators.     Similarly,  the  occupants  had,  on         ^H 

f      rejieated  occasions  of  enquiries  by  our  officers,  clearly  a^lmitted  the  old          ^| 

Gakkbar  rights  ;  they  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  or  morij^ag-          ^^k 

ing  their  holdings ;  they  were  a  mixed  body    of  men  not  generally          ^^ 

ancestrally  connected ;  and  they  did  not  hold  their  land  on  any  system               1 

«uch  as  ordinarily  exists  among  the  proprietary  tribes  of  the  vicinity ; 
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Und  the  majority  had  been  located  on  the  lands  they  cultivated  bj  d 
old  Gakkhai'  proprietors. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  was  decide 
to  restore  the  old  Gakkhar  proprietors.  In  restoring  them  A 
principal  persons  unfavorably  affected  were  the  Summary  SettkiM 
lessees,  and  it  was  clear  that  these  men  had  no  good  title  to  the  pnA 
hitherto  received  by  them.  The  occupants  who  had  paid  grain  renftit 
date  continue  to  pay  in  grain ;  those  who  have  paid  cash  rents  oontni 
to  pay  in  cash ;  they  are  affected  principally  in  this  lespeci  tta 
whereas  they  before  paid  to  farmers,  they  now  pay  to  the  old  piopm 
tors.  And  I  may  note  that,  had  we  adopted  an  opposite  coone^d 
decided  to  settle  the  proprietary  rights  with  the  oocupant  cultiTaton 
some  very  embarrassing  questions  would  have  arisen  in  regard  tofli 
position  of  the  occupants  in  the  30  villages  held  by  the  Grakktei 
under  Summary  Settlement  We  should  have  had  to  choose  heiwrn 
treating  homogeneous  bodies  in  the  same  tract  on  different  principki 
or  taking  from  the  Gakkhars  much  of  the  few  properties  which  tkq 
had  retained. 

57.     In  restoring  the  Gakkhar  proprietors  the  opportunity  n 
Manner  in  which  the  res-     taken  to  modify  several  complicated  featon 
toration  has  been   carried    in   their  previous   tenure ;  the  acceptance  i 
^^^'  these   modifications   being  made    a  conditid 

of  the  restoration  of  the  old  rights.  Up  to  A.D.  ISSl  the  whole  estatfl 
were  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  chiefs ;  all  other  members  of  the  &sttt 
received  grants  called  Giizdrds,  which  were  greater  or  less  at  tk 
will  of  the  chief,  and  which,  though  treated  as  the  mnrdsai  rf4 
grantees,  were  subject  to  various  feudal  liabilities.  For  the  12  years  pifa 
to  A.D.  1831,  when  there  were  two  chiefs,  each  chief  held  half  of  etd 
village,  excepting  the  Guz^r^  lands  above  mentioned.  In  restoring  th 
old  rights  now  the  most  liberal  interpretation  possible  was  put  on  tk 
claims  of  the  minor  members  of  the  family,  and  the  remaining  estalii 
after  satisfying  the  claims  of  old  Seris  ( grants  to  religious  characters 
were  divided  between  the  representatives  of  the  two  former  chiefe,  th 
villages  which  each  had  held  during  Summary  Settlement  being  con 
tinned  to  them,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  consistently  with 
fair  division.  In  order  to  maintain  the  old  chie&hip,  one  viUagi 
Jawdlifin,  was  reserved  from  this  division,  and  given  to  the  representi 
tive  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family,  Rdja  Jeh^nd&l,  to  be  held  b 
him  as  the  head  of  the  family,  and  to  devolve  as  the  special  propert 
of  the  chief  for  the  time  being. 

The  circumstances  of  the  family  had  been  such  during  the  past  4 
years  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  say  that  any  definite  custom  < 
succession  had  existed.  What  estates  they  had  held,  they  held  i 
jdgird&rs.  In  restoring  to  them  their  old  estates  it  was  necessary  i 
guard  against  the  inference  that  we  thereby  revived  obsolete  custon 
of  succession,  which  had  their  justification  in  feudal  liabilities  now  i 
longer  existing.  Accordingly  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  in  the  orii 
restoring  these  estates  that,  with  one  exception  in  the  &mily  of  tl 
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kief  the  estates  would  devolve  on  the  principle  of  an  equal  division  of 
the  father's  estate  among  his  aona ;  the  detailed  rules  laid  down  will 
be  found  at  para.  30  of  Chapter  VI 11  of  this  Report^  in  the  Chapter  on 
^J'ttie  devolution  of  rights  in  tne  land 

w  I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  restoring  these  proprietaiy  rights  to 

If  ttie  Gakkhai"s  we  have  not  taken  from  the  occupants  rights  which 
If  they  had  exercised  during  the  dispossession  of  the  Gakkhars.  Owing 
s  to  the  nature  of  the  Sikh  management  from  1831  to  1847  a.d,,  and  of 
ft  the  subsequent  Summary  Settlement,  all  proprietary  rights  had 
u  remained  in  abeyance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cultivating  occupants 
|(  had  not  exercised  rights  of  this  character  ;  and  the  question  for  decision 
jt  was  of  the  same  natui'e  aa  that  described  in  para,  81  of  the  old 
P  Directions  to  Settlement  Officers  (  Edition  of  1858),  viz.,  on  whom  w& 
^  should  now  confer  these  rights.  Under  the  special  circumstanced  of 
I  the  case  it  was  preferable  to  restore  thera  to  the  old  Gakkhar  proprietors 

iwho  had  deserved  well  of  ns,  than  to  confer  them  on  occupants  and 
lessees  who  had  never  yet  enjoyed  themj  and  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country  at  lai^ge,  had  no  title  to  them, 

I  In  'two  cases  (  Chak  Bandi  Monim  and  Bdndi  KiSla )  the  pro- 

I  prietary  right  was  given  to  the  lessees,  on  the  ground  that  they  held 
Bpecial  grants  from  the  former  Sikh  rulers,  and  in  all  Ma^  plots  the 
Maifidai's  have,  on  a  like  inference,  been  recorded  proprietors. 

The  following  statement  gives  in  an  abstract  form  the  result  of  tha 
Dprietary  Settlement  above  described : — 


tt3  of  whicb  tte  proprietary 
tight  has  been  eettled. 


Withtbe  chief,  BijftJehifldM 


With  E^ja  FiroE  Ehiii 

Witli  other  members  of 
Gakkbar  family. 


the 


With  other    person h^    such 


Total 


21 


86 


Area, 


8,022 


i,e 


22,747 


1 


26,5S0 


6,6% 


34,602 


7,384 


94,5*2   I»17,289 


9,020 


lp903 


25,303 


53 


151 


3oe 
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The  tenure  of  37  villages  is  zammd&ri  landlord;  of  14  zamindiri 
communal,  3  pattidari,  and  32  bhaidchara.  But  even  in  the  last  tw 
instances  the  number  of  co-sharers  in  a  village  is  ordinarily  muck 
fewer  than  in  the  rest  of  the  district.  The  total  number  of  proprieton 
is  605;  t»)  state  the  average  size  of  a  proprietor's  share  would  be  ni- 
leading  owing  to  the  large  number  of  villages  owned  by  one  landlori 

Of  the  cultivated  area  the  propriet^^rs  cultivate  6  per  cent  and  94 
per  cent,  is  cultivated  by  tenants.  The  details  of  the  tenants'  holdiogi 
are : — 


With  bights  of 

OCCUPANCY. 

WlTH<»UT  RIGHTS  OF 
OCCUPANCY. 

Total  TMAsca 

Holdings. 

Acres 
cultivated. 

Holdings. 

413 
148 

Acres 
cultivated. 

Holdings. 

Acra 

enltitit' 

ed. 

Paying  grain  rents 
Paying  cash  rents... 

2,097 
1,038 

12,346 
7.358 

1,469 
182 

2,610 
2.086 

18,801 
7,MD 

Total     ... 

4.035           19,703 

6<>1 

1,641 

4,696 

2\fliA 

Of  the  area  under  grain  rents,  2,753  acres  are  irrigated ;  the  renii 
charged  are  half  grain  on  840  acres,  and  two-fifUis  grain  on  nearly  all 
the  rest. 

The  uiiirrigatcd  lands  charged  ^^dth  grain  rents  pay  half  grain  o» 
993  acres,  two-fifths  grain  on  1729  acres,  and  one-third  grain  oniherai 

The  casli  rents  are  in  nearly  every  case  reckoned  by  adding  » 
miilikana  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  Government  revenue;  the  tenint 
paying  revenue  plus  30  per  cent,  plus  Government  cesses. 

58.  The  Bagra  ildqa  was  originally  the  heritage  of  the  Diltfib 

of  Sarai  Salih,  but  they  were  gradually  pmhed 
Jaddn  iUqa  of  Bagra.         out  of  it,  partly  by  purchase  and  mortgi^,aDd 

partly  by  usurpation  by  the  Hassazai  jkdnM* 
whose  principal  settlement  is  in  the  Dhamtaur  ildqa  of  the  Abboti-ftbid 
Tahsil.  This  displacement  had  taken  place  before  the  commenoonffl^ 
of  Sikh  rule. 

The  leases  of  the  Summary  Settlement  in  this  tract  were  only 
partially  in  the  hands  of  the  Hassazai  proprietors.  The  respective 
claims  of  the  proprietors  and  Summary  Settlement  lessees  have  been 
treated  on  the  same  principles  as  those  applied  to  the  Utminai 
KhdLsa  tract  {vide  para.  51  above). 

59.  The  Shingri  iWqa  is  a  small  tract  of  14  villages,  situate  in* 

retired  corner  at  the  north  of  the  Hazard  plain. 

Ab^tl^abSu'^^*'^^*^"^     ^^  circumstances  were  similar  to  those  of  the 

Turin  tracts  in  the  Haripur  plain  above  des- 
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'   ttibed,  and  the  proprietaiy  tights  have  b€en  settled  on  like  principles* 

>e  villages   of  the  tract  had  in  former  days  heen  held   sometimes  by 

le  Turks  of  Mdnakrii,   sometimes   b}"  the  Tamlwal  eliiefH,  aud  Bouie- 

aes  by  otherR ;  and  it  was  for  the  most  part  difficult  now  to  say  to 

t'liom  the  old  "  wirilsat "  really  appertained.     Where  the  person  holding 

^*'tlie  lease    could  show  claims  of  that   character,  he  haj^  been  recoi'ded 

^prietor;  where   such  claims  conld  not  be   proved,  the  proprietary 

fht  has  been  awarded  an  tlie  principles  applied  to  the  rest  of  the 

z^rii  plain. 

^^^         CO.     The  Jadun  country  consists  mainly   of  four  iUqas,  Mjtngal, 
^    JIfifm   tract  Tahsil         Nawashalir,  Dhamtaur,  and  Eajoid,  situate  in  the 
^w_  Abbott-ftbftd.  ceutre  of   the   diatrict   round  the    Abbutt-abad 

Cantonment 

fcTbc  Jddilns  claimed  to  hold  their  lands  on  a  Pathdn  system  with 
riorlical  redifttnbutions  ( tiYtw»/t';.  But  trie  Sikh  rule  so  altered  the 
tual  Ftatus  of  possession  that  a  wawh  attempted  during  the  rebellion 
,of  1S46,  as  also  one  subsequently  sanctiuned  by  Major  Abljott,  were 
"like  given  up  as  impracticable. 

The  Jlangal  ililqa  was  the  joint  "wiriisat"  of  the  MauBiir  and 
tassazai  divisions  of  the  tribe  ;  the  Nawa.sbahr  ilAqa  was  the  "  wirasaf 
"the  Mansur  division,  the  Dhamtaur  ildqa  of  the  Hassazai  division, 
nd  the  Rajoift  il^iqa  of  the  Sidftr  division. 

The  state  of  the  MAngal  ihiqa  was  so  disturbed  under  Sikh  rule 
aat  the  oltl  status  of  j>roperty  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed 
tiere,  and  several  of  tlie  villages  of  the  Mdngal  tract  have  fallen  into 
le  hands  of  a  motley  gathering  of  occupants  of  all  classes.  In  the 
'ain  villages  of  the  Nawashahr  and  Dbamtaur  tracts  the   old  status 

,  been  paitly  presei-ved,    and  so  also  in  a  few  villages  in  the  Rajoii 

ct» 

The  hill  villages  of  the  Nawashahr  and  Dbamtaur  tracts  lyin^ 
west  and  south  of  the  Ablxitt-aba^l  valley  were  never  in  the  hands  of 
r  >  the  Jadun  ''  wiiris.  "  as  the  lands  in  the  valley  were.  These  hill  villages 
^  were  held  by  small  communities  of  Awiins  and  other  inferior  races ; 
and  the  Jsiddns,  probably  owing  to  the  inferior  nature  of  these  hill 
lands,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  oprm  valleys,  contented  them- 
selves  with  a  nominal  assertion  of  their  dominion  in  respect  of  them. 

In  all  the^e  tracts  those  ivho  actually  enjoyed  shares  in  the  leases 
jf  the  Summary  Settlement  have  been  recorded  in  proprietary  posses- 
lion*     In  some  cases  the  entries  in  the  old  lease  books  digatfreed  with 
le  actual  status   of  enjoyment;  in  such  cases  the  actual  status  has 
3H  recorded. 


61.     The  EarrAl  tract  of  N^ra  and  the  Dhund  tracts  ofDanna 
and  Bakot    (1(15  villages)  form  the  south  and 
south-east  portion  ot  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsih 
The  leases  of  the   Summary  Settlement  were 
for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors.  ' 


Dhtitid  and  Kiuril  tribea, 
?abRl  Abbott-abad, 
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In  SI  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  iUxe  rights  ape  based  on  old 

"wlrdsat''  claims. 

In  the  Nilfin  valley,  in  the  Ndra  tract,  Hassazaf  Jadlm  Imn 
larpjeljr  taken  the  place  of  the  old  KaiTal  commtmitie^ ;  thej  were 
brought  in  as  retainers  by  the  Karr41  chiefe  before  Bikh  njle,  and  even 
then  Rucceeded  in  making  the  land  almost  entirely  their  own.  Whm 
Sikh  rule  commenced,  the  EarrAl  chief's  hold  over  them  ceased  entirely, 
BrabmanB  and  G6jars  also  hold  some  villages  in  the  portion  of  iba 
^ira  tract  adjoining  Rajoi4  and  Bagra. 

The  estates  composing  these  tracts  are  most  of  them  divided  into 
small  holdings ;  hut  the  village  sy.stems,  though  in  some  cases  involvd 
by  iBpeated  sub-division,  are  not  difficult  to  follow. 

The  Boi  tract^  a  cluster  of  35   small  hill  villages,  situate  for  the 
The  Boi  tiactf  Abbott-     most  part  in  the  hi  Ik  above  the  Jhelum  river, 
abad  TahsiL  west  of  Abhott-abad,   was  originally   a  part  of 

the  territory  of  the  Bamba  chief  of  Momffarabad,  Sultan  Hosein  Rhaa 
Ousted  from  his   Mozatiarabad  territory  in  1847,  he  thereafter  recsideii 
at  the  village  of  Bol     He  died  in  18G0,  leaving  his  heir.  Sultan  Barkafc 
Kh^,  a  minor.     Up  to  that  time   we  had  interfered   little  with 
tract;  but  at  the  chiefs  death   in    18G0   the  Deputy   Commissioii< 
recorded  the  ammgement^  in  force  at  the  chiefs  death,  and  contiauei 
them  pending  the  completion  of  a  Regular  Settlement.     The  rights  of 
the  tract  have  now  been  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  arrangements  thei 
found  to  be  in  force.     The  villages  are  owned  by  small  communitieis 
cultivating  proprietors    (  A  wans,  Oujars,  Saror^,  Karrab,  Dhun*ls, 
o^hers ),  excepting  a  few  estates  and  lands  which  the   chief  has 
along  kept  in  his  own  possession  and  man  age  me  ot.     The  chief  con- 
tinues to  hold  the  tract  in  j^gir,  subject  to  a  payment  of  one-fourth  ofj 
the  revenue  as  nazarana. 


The  villages  are  flmall,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  dirii 
on  very  small  shares  and  holdings. 

63.     Excepting  38  villages  of  the  Garhiln  tract,  which  formed  ft 
Tahsn  MmsAbra,  Switbi     part  of  the  old  Tanawal  country,  the  whole  of 


tbj 
J  of 

jon- 


this  Tahsil  13 
Swathi  tribe. 


reckoned  the  "  wii'isat ' 


Omitting  the  Agror  ildqa,  of  which  separate  mention   will  bdj 
made  further  on,  the  total  number  of  estates  in  the  Tahsfl  is  217. 

64,    A  number  of  the  villages  in  the  Garhiiin  and  Mansahra  i 
Awin  village??  in  Garbiin     and    a   few   in   the   Shinki^ri    and    Bairktiad 
aod  Mans^ra  tracts.  tracts,  are  Owned    by   Aw^ns*  Tanaoh'!>,  aitd 

Giijai*a,  The  Awdns,  beforo  Sikh  rule,  were  in  the  position  of  fettdftl 
retainers,  paying  no  rent  to  the  *'  w^ris  "  l>ody,  bat  fighting  for  then* 
when  refiuired.  The  Tanaolis  and  the  Gujars  who  own  lands  acquire*^ 
their  rights  for  the  moat  part  by  preacription  during  Sikh  rule.  m 
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65.  The  rich  lands  on  each  bank  of  the  Siran  river  (in  the 
ViUa  es  on  the  bank»  of  Shinki^ii  and  Bairkund  tracts),  the  Konsh 
eSijM.Vndin  UieMlakot.  ^^^  Bhogarmang  glens,  and  the  Bilakot  il%afl, 
IhogarmRng^  and  Konsh  ai*e  owned  almoBt  entirely  by  Swiitlii  comma- 
r>ctii,heidb7thcSv^'ithi8.  nities.  Bere  and  there  we  find  villageg 
^wned  by  Saiads,  of  whom  6ome,  the  descendants  of  Said  JaM,  had  a 
^are  in  the  old  Switt  hi  heritage,  and  others  acquired  their  lands  by 
5eri  grants  from  the  8\v£this. 

6G.     The  Garhi    Habibulk   il£qa   is    owned   principally   by   the 
Swathi    chief,  Samundar  Khan,   and  his  con- 
0*rhi  Habn™u»  U&qa.        sections.     It  k  j%ir  to  the  chief. 

67*     Of  the  K^g£n  Ildqa,  five   villages,   paying  Rs  2,754  revenue 
are  owned  by  Swathts  and  Shahmanji  Gujars  ; 
Sigin  il»qa.  ^^^j  ^^^  Villages,  assessed  at    Es.  2,259^  are 

owned  by  the  families  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Kagiin  Saiads, 

Under  the  Summary  Settlement  the  leases  were  for  the  most  part 
m  the  hands  of  the  proprietary  communities,  except  in  Konsh. 

68,    The  Konsh  ilaqa  is  jiigir  to  the  Sw^thi  chief    This  j%ir 
Tbe  Settlemetit  of  riglits    was  given  to  him  in  1846.     Major  Abbott  in 
IftUitEoiifeh  jdgir,  1847  found  him  levying  grain  rents  from  all 

oceupants  alike,  both  proprietors  and  tenants.  In  the  spring  of  1852, 
owing  to  conj  plaints  against  the  j^girdar^s  management  which  had 
lesehed  him,  Major  Abbott  asscssaed  each  village,  and  gave  ca^h  leasea 
to  the  proprietors,  aggregating  Rs.  4,403  (iminis  included).  But  this 
laesgment  remained  a  dead  letter  ;  the  j^girdar  prevailing  on  the 
pfTopriet^ji-s  to  allow  him  to  levy  revenue  at  one-fnurth  produce,  plus 
two  rupees  cash  per  plough.  In  a  few  small  villages  on  the  frontier, 
tile  j^rd^r  levied  only  cash  rents.  In  course  of  time,  as  the  2nd 
Smnmai^^  Settlement  mu  on  beyond  its  original  limit  of  five  years, 
numerous  complaints  again  l>egan  to  reach  the  District  Officers  from 
thisjagir;  the  jiigirdar  complained  that  Iiis  servants  and  the  headmen 
ctunbmed  to  cheat  him  in  their  coUeetionR,  and  that  under  cover  of 
in^m  grants  of  one  or  two  ploughs  originally  made  by  the  jagirdar, 
die  headmen  refused  to  pay  revenue  on  considerable  areas  of  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proprietors  complained  bitterly  of  the  inter- 
kimt%  of  the  j^irdar's  ofBciais,  and  of  their  exclusion  from  all  the 
P^prietaiy^  profits  which  their  Ijrethren  in  the  adjoining  tracts 
^joyed  under  a  system  of  light  cash  leasea.  Both  sides  were  told 
tiat  their  respective  complaints  would  be  decided  on  at  the  coming 
Settlement.  Accoitlingly  at  this  Settlement,  as  the  jfigirdir  made  no 
cwim  to  proprietary  riglits  in  the  tract,  the  proprietary  occupants  have 
^n  given  cash  leases.  They  aggregate,  after  deducting  Ra.  400 
givian  to  the  headmen,  in  inams^,  Jla,  5,654.  The  measure  has  given 
p*ftt  satislaetion  to  the  proprietaiy  communities ;  and  there  is  no 
ooobt  til  at  the  j^girdftr's  income  from  these  cash  leases  exceeds  the 
*et  profits  which  ordinarily  reached  him  from  the  grain  rents  levied 
inriug  the  Summaiy  Settlement.  The  jdgirdars  bad  management, 
the  peculation  and  £rauds  committed  by  his  servants,  and  the  opposition 

AA 
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offered  by  the  headmen  and  proprietors,  were  causes  which  togetk 
combined  to  reduce  the  value  of  those  grain  rents. 

69.     The  status  of  rights  in  the  Agror  chiefship  is  exceptkoil 

owing  to  the  disturbances    which   took   piw 

The  Agror  chiefship.  ^^  ^g^.^^.  j^^  ^Yiq  autumn  of  1868;  it  becitt 

necessary  to  complete  the  settlement  of  this  tract  at  an  earlier  dm 

than  the  rest  of  the  district.     Accordingly  this  was  done  in  the  wioier 

of  1869-70.     The  reports  on  the  subject  submitted  by  me  on  the  l4d 

February        and      2&k 

Secretary  to  GoTernment  of  India,   Foreign  Depart-      a„^,o+     1  ftTn     «.-.^  •«_ 

ment.  No.  16  A  P  dated  6th  May  1870,  to  Secretary  to     -^^g"^.  1»7U     were   If- 

Government,  Punjab.  proved  m  the  correspoid- 

Secretary  Government  Punjab's  No.  357  dated  ISth  ence  noted  in  themiisa 
May  1870  and  No.  760  dated  30th  November  1870,  to  jo.  •  *i.^«^xv^^  ^^i  ^jT 
.Secretary  to  Financial  Commiseioner,  Punjab.  ^^  ^^  tneretore  Only  ne»- 

sary   here    to   summaoft 
the  results  arrived  at 

The  51  villages  of  the  Agror  il^qa  form  one  estate  or  chiefilif. 
of  which  the  chief,  Ata  Mahomed  Kh&n,  is  proprietor  (with  one  excep- 
tion, Bdgridn,  to  be  noted  below).  His  estate  devolves  to  one  8on,wk 
necessarily  the  eldest  son,  but  to  the  one  most  qualified  to  muap 
it.  The  other  sons  and  relations  of  the  chief  have  no  rights ;  8Q^ 
lands  as  they  hold  are  held  at  his  will. 

There  are  three  classes  of  sub-tenures  in  the  valley : — 

1«^.  Th£  holders  of  Seri  Khairdt — These  persons  hold  small  gnnb 
of  land  given  to  them  in  proprietary  right  by  the  predecessors  of  tin 
present  chief  from  religious  or  charitable  motives.  They  are  liable  ti 
the  chief  for  the  Government  revenue  and  cesses  assessed  on  thrir 
holdings,  bu  t  not  for  any  other  dues  or  services. 

2)id.  The  old  Wdrisea  (  Warisdn  Sdbik). — These  are  the  remniBt 
of  the  Swdthi  (Begal)  co-proprietors,  the  greater  portion  of  whose  UsA 
the  chief  appropriated  before  our  rule.  They  no  longer  hold  a  fill 
proprietary  position.  They  are  bound  to  render  assistance  to  the  chiei 
in  tne  defence  of  the  valley,  and  they  pay  him  rent,  assessed  at  th 
Government  revenue  and  cesses  chargeable  on  their  holdings,  plus  four 
annas  per  rupee  of  revenue. 

3rd.  The  holders  of  Seri-Uls, — These  are  grants  to  outsider 
made  with  the  object  of  strengthening  the  community.  Their  right 
and  liabilities  are  identical  with  those  of  the  old  ''w&rises"  abov 
described. 

I  have  stated  above  that  there  is  an  exception  to  the  chiefi 
proprietary  rights  in  the  Bdgri&n  village.  Before  Settlement  he  hel< 
this  village  by  mortgage.  Two  of  the  mortgagers,  Pir  Ali  Shah  an< 
Hasan  Shah,  re-leased  the  greater  part  of  the  village  at  Settlemenl 
They  are  proprietors  of  the  lands  re-leased,  but  pay  to  the  chief  a  con 
tribution  of  four  annas  per  rupee  of  Government  revenue  assessed  oi 
their  lands. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  sub-tenures,  the 
exi-eiit  of  the  B%ri^ii  property,  and  the  area  held  by  the  chief  free  of 
such  aab-teoures  : — 


1 

A. 

33 
31 

162 
2 

1 

AHEiL  C^   AcRCi, 

GoTeni' 

Cultivated. 

Unculti- 
vated, 

Total, 

ment 
Revenue, 

lab-teourea  bj  fieri  K  h  airit 

Sdlnenarei  bj  Seri-Uli 

Sutj-ieriQTfte  held  by  old  wiriseB  .,. 

Bi^riin  propertf 

Hela  by   the  chief  free    of   mh- 
^     lennrea     ...            ,„            ...  , 

l,98t 
l,26g 
2,26G 

75G 

13.775 

3.2G0 
653 

584 
603 

1GJ88 

5,241 
1,921 
2,854) 

30,7fi7 

I'B. 

373 
1S6| 
MS 
13U 

2,75^ 

Total 

219 

2t),O50 

22,088 

42,136 

4,000 

70.  I  append  a  Hat  of  the  principal  terms  locally  applied  to 
rights  and  occupancies  in  the  mi],  not  else- 

^1^1  m  «  deacnbmg  ^|^^^  noticed  in  this  chapter  and  the  ftjllow- 
ing.   Terms  in  common  use  in  the  rest  of  the 

Punjab,  as  well  as  in  Hazard,  are  omitted  : — 


local  term. 

Triuialiition. 

Bemarka  on  tise. 

Diftar 

Eccord 

- 

Uee^l  Ainfifig  Afghan  races  to  describe  projirie- 
tary  right. 

fcri 

Grant 

.,. 

Generallj  used  of  landa  prrantefi  in  ownership 
to  religion 6  characters  :  Is  also  apjilied  to 
grants  to  a  chief  in  ex^^es?  of  hh  '^  wiriisat  '* 
tribal  share,  or  to  other  aerrice  grants. 

mi 

SabBist^nce 

" 

AppUed  to  the  small  grtttita  given  to  i>ersoiis 
not  entitled  to  a  f«U  share  in  the  heritage. 

Hasdi                 _ 

Share 

Commonlj  used  t^  indicate  a  share  in  the 
ownership  of  a  vilUge,  bnt  it  doeft  not  neces- 
sarily carry  this  meaning,  especially  in  the 
hill  villages  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
district.  It  is  also  used  to  deicrihe  a  anb- 
division  of  a  tillage. 

Plciugli 
Yoke  or 

pkugti 

Used  both  of  a  tenant's  holding  and  of  ft  pro* 
prietary  share* 
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Adhkari 

Tih4£ 

P4o  or  chautblif  .. 

Adhpii 

Mft 
Adhmft 

Lik£ 

Tappa 

Tal 
Khail 

Matai  or  Muth(   .. 

Wanda  or  Banda.. 


4  Khursnndr= 
(Toes) 


Nimakal 

Tirha 

Tal  or  Tora 

KhaU 

Kadda 
Takka 

Chukanna 


Biza-talli 


Metra 


Mazera  or  Mazara 
Kata 


i 
k 

Share 
I  Share 

Lines 


Sub-divisions  off 
a  tribe  1 


Share 
Ditto 


1  Pair  (  Hoof  ) 

4  Paie=l  Uogi 

(  Field  ) 


Tiwdn 
Bibat 


Sub-divisions  of  a 
tribe  or  village 


Share 


A  small  portion 


A  share  admitted 
by  consent. 

Betrothal 


Cultivator 

A  rent  of  fixed  or 
determined  amount 


Fine  account 


Used  to  indicate  sbares   in   a  Tillage  or  a  i 

holding. 


Terms  in  nse  among  the    T«naolia»  daaka^ 

shares  in  land. 

Narrow  divisions  of   land,    in    nae  amoD{  ^ 
Utmanzais. 


In  use  among  the  JidOns. 

Ditto. 

In  use  among  the  Karrdla  ;  alao  in  tha  S«idi 
tracts. 

A  scale  of  shares,  in  use  in  the  Boi  tract,  ak 
which  the  sub-divisions  are  described  wA 
reference  to  the  hoofs  of  the  plougn  csUlt 


In  use  among  the  Swatbis. 


Ditto. 

Applied  to  land  given  in  excess  of  the  tidil 
share  to  make  up  for  the  inferior  qualitj  d 
the  land  given  on  account  of  that  share. 

A  share  transferred  from  the  branch  of  til 
tribe,  to  which  it  genealogically  beloogs*  * 
another  branch. 

Really  means  a  betrothal  given  in  ezchaogt  f< 
blood  or  seduction  (  Udhdla  )  ;  but  land  ii 
generally  given  along  with  the  girls,  so  tb 
term  ban  come  to  be  applied  to  the  laud  a 
given.    In  use  principally  in  the  Boi  tract. 

The  term  commonly  applied  to  a  tenant. 

The  term  was  adopted  in  contradistinction  i 
the  "  Aan  "  rents,  the  amount  of  which  « 
annuallyappraised  on  the  basis  of  a  share  i 
what  the  land  actually  produced  ;  wheiei 
by  the  '*  Kata  "  rents  a  fixed  amount  wi 
charged  per  Kanal  'without  reference  to  tin 
out-turn  of  each  harvest.  These  rents  w<p 
confined  to  highly  irrigated  land. 

Terms  applied  to  the  Govemment*a[ReTenae. 
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CHAPTER  YI  .—The  Settlemekt  of  Revenue. 

1     The  general  aspect  aod  configiiration  of  the  district,  iis  climate, 

3ultiTated  »re*  Mid  min.     and    rain-fall,    have   been   described   in  paras. 

kiL  7|  9,  and  10  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  report 

*  '?ull  details  of  its  inhabitants  and  tenures  have  also  been  given  in  the 

©receding  chapters      But  before  proceeding  to  describe  the  assessment  it 

Jrill  be    convenient  to   present   in  a  collected  form  the    principal    facta 

^^ating  to  the  tenures. 

^B    The  cultivated  area  of  the  district   (according  to  the   Settlement 
Ttarvey)  is  as  follows  : — 


^B 

1 

&    , 

Total.          1 

Percent  of  cuUl- 
TftUfd  urea 
Irrignted, 

Man  pur 
^bbntv-abad 

.                    Total  diBtrict    ... 

n^ — ___  . 

Acrea. 

5,48S 
lOJtiO 

36.<2S4 

Acres. 
l.H;.C35 
l.n8,25a 
1,32,740 

Acres. 
1,36,451 
1,13,747 
1,43.720 

Aeres. 

15 
5 
S 

a,57,634 

3,93,918 

d 

The  rain- fall  (see  Appendix  I  of  tliia  report)  varies  from   thirty 
ches  in  the  plain  tracts  in  the  south  of  the  district  to  fifty    inches  in 

K#he  northern  portiouand  in  the  higher  hills. 
Excepting  the  plain  round  Haripur  and  the  small  Ehari  tract  on 
e  Indus  at  the  Houth-west  of  the  district,  the   whole   district   may  be 
•  fjescribed  as  hill  country, 

^H  2,  It  is  divided  into  8S3*  estates,  omitting  the  Agror  chiefship, 
^^TumTjcr  of  states  and  which  forms  one  estate,  but  is  composed  of 
leverage  sire,  51  villages  ;  the  average  size  of  an  estate  is  : — 


1 

Hi 

5 

^crei  culUviitcd 
Jtei«B  nQciilti rated 

442 

856 

320 

828 

070 

3,168 

424 

1.414 

Total 

1,298 

1,14S 

3,738 

1,83S 

Bercnue  asscesment 

477 

233 

342 

34& 

^  •Tie  Cantonmont  of  AbYiott-abad  aiid  the  two  rakbg  adjeiiuBg  it  M'o  uq%  kckded  la 

IKii  Dumber,  nor  tke  Stftte  foceita. 
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Tlie  great  number  of  small   estates  is  shown   by  the   foUowi 
analysis : — 


Estates  which  pay  an   aimnal   assessment 

of  Rs  100  and  less  

More  than  Bs.  100  and  up  to  Bs.  200 
More  than  Bs.  200  and  up  to  Rs.  500 
More  th»n  Rs.  500  and  up  to  Rs.  1,000 
More  than  Rs.  1,000  and  up  to  Es.  2,000    ... 
Over  Rs.  2,000  

Total 


S 


71 
51 
87 
63 
29 
8 


309 


145 

98 

72 

31 

9 

1 


-3  ^ 

C3     Im 

"at 


70  ; 

371 

70; 

27  I 
10 

4 


281 

IM 
29 
121 
48 
» 


356 


218 


888 


Coparcenary  tenures. 


3.     The  tenures  are  as  follow  : —  • 


-A 

c 

I 

a 

1 

i 

1 

1. 

1 

1 

1 

d 

S5 

13       1 

s 

1 

6 

13 

10 

1 

1  • 

[■'■ 
1 

0 

Haripuf 

Abbot!  abad         

Kansabra 

55 

2S 
44 

10 

£ 

25 

29 
US 

22 
2 
€ 

10 

57 

1&5 

no 

352 

12 

46 

ss 

132 

104 
25 

55 

44 
7 

Total  diitdct    ... 

127 

14 

201 

. 

25 

3 

m 

*  The  tenures  as  here  returned  were  so  elanvifled  pnrsatint  to  the  instmotioos  otf* 
tained  in  the  Land  Revenue  Bales  C.  V.  17.  After  the  okn^^ificatjrjn  had  been  oomptotid 
and  this  teport  hord  been  written,  I  receiyed  the  revised  edition  of  the  DiroctioDS  ^ 
Sflttloment  Officers. 

In  pamgraphs  103— IftS  of  that  work  the  terms  Pattidiri  and  Bhaiichiiri  are  oontotj 
to  inch  osta tea  whii^h  hare  no  common  land,  and  the  term  mixed  Bhaiichiri  and  nix^ 
Pattiddri  aro  oxplain&d  oi  applicable  only  to  such  estates  iu  which  a  part  of  the  Isadtf 
held  in  common.  tJpon  this  principle  the  whole  of  the  estates  returned  above  as  Fstti* 
dial  and  Bhaioch&ra  should  be  olasBiSed  as  **  mixed  Pattidari  and  Bhaiioh4ii,*'  exoap^ 
ing  only  16  oasei  whioh  are  pure  Pattidiri. 
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4.     The  proportion    of  their   cultivated 
lands,    which    the     Fattiddri   and  Bhai&ch&T& 
tnunities  hold  as  village  common,  is  ; — 


>portion  of  cultirated 
held  in  common. 


Per  cent,  op  culti- 
vation HELD  IN 
COMMON. 

Tahsil. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

t 
1 

0 

^1 

Haripur 

Abbott-abad 

Manaahra    ...                ...                ...          .     ... 

11 

9 
12 

11 

6 
11 
11 

10 
16 

Total  district 

8 

12 

erage  size  of  a  proprie-  5.     The  average  size   (in  acres)  of  a  pro- 

fi^vre.  prietor's  share  in  each  Tahsil  is : — 


Haripur. 

Abbott-abad 

Mansahra. 

Total  dis- 
trict. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 
•s 
3 

1 
o 

5 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 
1 

Id  in  severalty 

lare  in  village  common... 

6 
4 

5 
15 

7 

1 

8 
13 

14 
9 

17 

98 

8 

4 

9 
29 

Total 

10 

20 

8 

21 

23 

116 

12 

38 

:  manner  in  which  the  6.     The  manner  in  which  the  waste  is 

is  held.  held   has  been  described  at  paras.  33  to  41  of 

the  chapter  on  rights. 
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Proportion  of  cultivated  7.     Of  the  Cultivated   area  the  proportioa 

land  held  by  proprietors  and     cultivated  by  proprietors  and  tenants  is : — 

by  tenants. 


)rietors. 

CULTIVATED    BY 

TENANTS. 

With  biokt  or 

OCCUPANCY. 

WfTH*>rT  RIGHT  1 
OF  OCCUPANCY,    | 

Total. 

Cultivated  by  pro 

1 

S 

Tahbil. 

I 

Ill 

I 

.S3 

I'll 

1 

1 

Haripar — 

i 

1 

Holdings... 

8,427 

1     6,599 

4,?2S 

3,623 

1,572 

10,222 

6.400 

i  iB,m 

Acres   ... 

56,182 

43,28? 

20»26G 

14,111 

3,616 

57,398 

23,871 

I,36,M 

Abbott-abad 

Holdings... 

12,.346 

2,288 

4,876 

3,244 

4,sn 

6,532 

9.093 

%,m 

Acres    ... 

72,402 

6,099 

18,076 

6,204 

10,067 

12,303 

49,043 

i^m 

Mansahra— 

Holdings... 

6,186 

1,256 

4,072 

2,S02 

4,554 

4,168 

»,626 

im 

Acres   ... 

68,574 

9,279 

27.126 

25.572 

13,169 

34351 

40,296 

WW 

Total  district 

Holdings... 

26,959 

10,143 

13,776 

9J69 

10,343 

19,912 

24,119 

n,m 

Acres     ... 

1.96,168 

58,665 

66.357 

46,887 

26,8S1 

,1,04,552 

95.208 

xm^ 

Or  the  same  in  percentage. 


Haripur  ... 

; 
1 

'          40 

32 

15 

10 

3 

42 

18 

100 

Abbott-abad 

64 

6 

17 

6 

9 

10 

26 

100 

Mansahra... 

1 

i     " 

6 

19 

18 

9 

24 

28 

100 

Total  district 

1          BO 

15 

17 

11 

7 

26 

24 

100 
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fhe  average  size  of  a  teiiant's  cultivated  holding  ib  :— 


[ 

With   right 

Without 

1 

ow 

aiQHT  op 

TOTAt. 

OCaUTAMCt. 

OOeUPAHCTf. 

L 

1 

1 

1 

•3 

Tahsil  Haripur 

fees 

.5  a 

fl-6 

42 

3*9 

2'3 

5*0 

3*7 

„      Abbott-abad 

2'T 

S'9 

1'9 

2-4 

2*2 

3'2 

L          o      Matisakra 

7-4 

6-7 

8-8 

2B 

8-4 

4*7 

^k              Total  difltrict    ... 

6*8 

4-8 

4-7 

2^6 

5*3 

3*9 

These  averages  are  obtained  by  taking  tlie  total  number  of  recorded 
lants'  holdingB  and  dividing  them  by  the  total  area  held.  But  the 
pultj  if  taken  without  quaUtication^  would  mislead.  In  the  fir*it  place 
frequently  happens  that  one  tenant  cultivates  land  owned  by  two  or 
pre  proprietors  ;  in  drawing  up  the  reglstur  of  holdiags  the  lainLs  so 
lid  under  euch  proprietor  are  necessarily  recorded  as  separate  tenancies, 
Iso  it  frequently  happens  that  an  agriculturist  who  himself  owns 
pie  land  cultivates  as  a  tenant  lands  owned  by  another  proprietor, 
^d  the  lands  cultivated  in  the  capacity  of  tenant  are  necessarily 
icorded  as  a  tenancy.  Lastly^  the  artizan  atjd  menial  elasses,  and 
ie  village  traders,  common iy  hold,  as  tenants  or  as  mortgagees,  small 
^as  of  I  an  d ,  w  h  i  c  h  t  h  ey  c  u  1 1  i  va  t  e  in   order  to   &u  p  pie  m  e  n  t   t  li  e  1  i  vi  n  g 

tich  they  earn  by  their  trade  or  handicraft.  For  these  reasons,  if  it 
re  inferred  from  the  table  above  given  that  the  normal  size  of  the 
Inancies  which  support  the  agricultural  classes  in  Hazard  is  S*9 
lltivated  acres,  the  inference  would  be  wrong.  The  normal  size  of 
ich  tenancies  in  Haz^rfi  is  commonly  suid  to  be  seven  acres  in  the 
lain  tracts  aod  six  acres  in  the  hill  tracts.  It  would  in  each  case 
B  leas  on  highly  irrigated  lands  and  more  on  very  poor  lands* 
Jlowiug  for  the  statistical  influences  above  explained,  I  think  the 
>mmon  statement  on  the  subject  is  not  far  wrong. 

The  table  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph  is  therefore  not  tnie  in 
sspeet  of  the  areas  on  which  an  agriculturist  ordinarily  supports  life  in 
[az4ra.  It  is  true  only  in  respect  of  the  actual  sub- division  and 
lultiplication  of  holdings. 


B«tefl  of  gnun  renti. 


8.     In  the  1,04,552  acres,  from  which  the 

proprietors  levy  grain  rents,  these  rents  are — 

B  B 
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Shakes  or  geaot  fbodcck  taxzv  »t  rwtfmnni 
a;9  &£St  (the  itAMiyt'M  ra>  aaawi  nxffr  naDCCim} 

• 

1 

i 

s 

i 

■£ 

1 

t: 

1 

1 

"B 

^5 

i| 

UnimgAted    Und 

i,m7 

1.S44 
3J0I 

5,3^ 
15.154 

1.065 
29,34d 

2 

2,720 

*** 
10 

— 

- 

TtfUl 

41 

i,2aa 

30,413 

2,722 

10 

*** 

" 

57^ 

(  Ifrigntod  l^nd   ... 
Unir^gatcdluid . . . 

308 
4,057 

60 

5,ua 

16 

122 

50 
50 

m 

136 

11,8IB 

Total 

4365 

1,326 

5,l7a 

1,126 

122 

12,30) 

ImgAtodluid    .., 
Uiurngat4Hllmiid., 

146 

1,011 

47 
074 

243 
4,41G 

1,063 
25,526 

13 
1,364 

14 

^ 

33^ 

ToUl 

1,167 

lr02l| 

4,es9 

26^589 

1,377 

14 

34 

34.S51 

T0T4X.       i  Irrigated  Uad  ... 
^^^^^     ]  Umrrigated-laod.  . 

2,311 

6,4S6 

17,413 

■ 

1,368 

38,SS2 

m,2m 

1,08! 
29,356 

13 
1,496 

64 

170 

IOJ39 
94.291 

Total        ». 

9,223 

30,437 

1,600 

64 

170 

104,6Jl 

Or  the  same  in  percentages. 


Haripur 

64 

35^8 

530 

4-8 

... 

+*. 

m 

Abbott-abiMi  » 

355 

108 

421 

9-1 

1^ 

0-4 

11 

m 

HAiuilirft      

33 

29 

13-4 

763 

40 

.w 

^X 

m 

ToT*J-  mwthXCt       -»  , 

8-& 

219 

385 

201 

14 

01 

03 

m 

On  nearly  all  the  land  paying  one-fourth  the  produce  in  Tahsfl  Man- 
Babra  the  tenants  pay  to  the  proprietor,  in  addition  to  the  grain  rent^  ^ 
cash  charge  per  plough  (  halchiiri ),  which  falls  at  between  two  and 
four  annas  per  acre. 


SaUsofoaihreaU                    ^:    In  the  93,208  acres,  from  ^bich  tli©              ^M 
proprietorB     levy     cash     reuts^     these    rents              ^H 
average  per  acre  cultivated  —                                           ^H 

L                                                                              Ba.  A.  R                                   H 

H             In    Tah^n   Haripur            ...                   1  14     1                                    H 

H            In  TahsO  Abbott-abad                   ...       12     4                                  H 

In  TabsO  Mansahra           ,,.         ...       I     0     5                                   ^| 

The  system  of  charging  different  cash  rates  according  to  the  crop               ^| 
t}wn  does  not  prevail                                                                                                 ^^t 

Under  this  head   are  included    1,239  acres  held  rent-free    by              ^H 
Hants,  for  further  details  of  which  see  para.  124  of  this  chapter.                        ^H 

10.     The  smallness  of  the  holdings,  both  those  of  proprietors   and               ^H 
I'FesBni^  qf    papuktioti     of  tenants^  will  Lave  been  observed  above  in               ^H 
ii|>ared  with  cultivation,     paragraph  7-                                                                               ^^1 

The  folio wiDg  table  throws  additional  light  on  the  high  ratio  of               ^| 
e  population  compared  with  the  cultivated  area: —                                               ^H 

Main  Aseeswjcnt  Dirison* 

Population.                                       ^H 

Per  square  mile 
ciiltiyated. 

Per  square  milo                       ^^M 
ot  total  area.                           ^^M 

'A 

1 

1 

m 

< 

140                     ^M 

-  1 

no             ^M 

1 

fcripar  and; 
bbott-abnd 

f  Irrigated  piftin  tracts 

Un irrigated  plain  tracti    .,. 
■j    Low  (liy  hills 

Temperate  hills  k  high -lands 
^  Cold  moan  tain  tracts 

900 

1,124 

1,017 

m 

709 
653 

52R 
405 
862 

389 

m 

320 
30& 
600 

675 

271 
134 
335 
222 

271 

103 
88 
l&O 
125 
170 
101 
19 

msAhn    % 

T^mpei  ate  hill©  and  high  lands 
Cold   moimtain    tracts,  except 
Kagan 

Eigin 

Total  district            .»  ' 

S>42 
855 

396 

180 

377 

187 

1,124 

55y 

180 

im 

124 

In  weighing  these  figures  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  hill              ^^M 
lets  the  niilcli  cattle  supported  on  the  grass  wastes  contribute  largely                 ^H 
the  anppcjrt  of  the  population.   In  the  plain  tracts  the  waste  produces                ^1 
ile  or  no  fodder  for  cattle,                                                                                    _        1 

I 
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11.  The  best  cultivators  in  the  district  are  the  Malli&rs  *  of  the 
Character  of  the  different     ^^?^  Sal ih  and  Manakrai  tracts  in  the  Haripor 

tribes  as  agriculturists.  plain.     And   wherever  any   really   nrst  cla» 

cultivation  exists  in  other  places  in  the  district, 
it  is  mostly  dependent  on  these  men.  They  are  found  on  the  well 
lands  in  the  Khari  tract,  scattered  about  the  Haripur  plain,  a  few  in 
the  llajoia  tract  in  the  Pakhli  plain,  at  Bir,  and  a  few  other  places. 

After  these  the  most  industrious  classes,  in  the  care  both  of  their 
fields  and  their  cattle,  are  the  Tauaolis  and  other  cultivators  of  the  Sher- 
wdn,  Kachi,  and  Biibarhan  tracts  in  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil  ;  also  tho9C 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  Boi  tract  in  the  same  Tahsfl.  The  cultiva- 
tors of  the  Bhogarmang  glen,  and  of  the  Baljikot  and  Kig&n  tracts  in 
Tahsil  Mansahiu,  also  tend  both  their  fields  and  their  cattle  with 
much  industry. 

With  these  exception,  the  character  of  the  cultivating  classes 
is  only  fairly  industrious.  The  cultivation  of  the  whole  of  the 
Haripur  plain,  of  the  Jadiin  country,  of  the  Pakhli  Valley,  of  Konsh, 
and  of  Agror,  is  none  of  it  as  good  as  we  may  hope  it  will  be,  when 
the  people  have  been  longer  accuatomed  to  settled  habits.  The  spread 
of  cultivation  in  the  last  20  years  has  been  so  great  that  the  people 
of  these  tracts  have  not  yet  come  to  feel  the  necessity  for  and  advant- 
age of  a  more  careful  style  of  cultivation. 

In  the  Gakkhar  tract  and  in  the  Dhund  and  Karrdl  tracts  (  Tah^ 
Haripur  and  Abbott-abad )  the  land  is  more  carefully  utilized  than  in 
those  liist  mentioned.  But  even  here  it  is  probable  that  there  will 
be  a  material  improvement  during  the  next  30  years,  especially  in  the 
Bakot  ilaqa.i- 

12.  The  system  under  which  the  Sikh  rulers  of  Hazdr&  collected 

the  Land  Revenue  was   the   same   as  in  the 
Sikh  revenue  system.  ^.^^^    ^^    ^j^^    p^^^^^^^^^       ^j^^^^    ^^^^   ^^   ^.^ 

the  entire  rent  of  the  land,  in  fact  the  highest  rent  that  the  cultivators 
^    .  ,    „  ,oi7  io      could  pay.     The  theoiy  was  that  the  State  was 

paScan<rT'  entitled  to  half  the  produce.      The  system  of 

management  varied  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  tract  or  the  whim  of  the  local  Karddr.  Commonly  the 
produce  of  a  village  would  be  appraised  at  harvest  time,  and  a  heavy 
assessment  of  the  value  of  the  State's  share  (half  produce)  made  at  ratM 
considerably  above  the  current  market  value  of  grain  ;  in  this  case  each 
occupant  had  to  pay  in  cash  the  rateable  quota  of  his  holding.  In  other 
oases  a  village  would  be  leased  to  a  farmer  who  would  wien  himself 
levy  the  half  share  of  the  produce  due  to  the  State,  either  in  kind  or 
bv  cash  appraisement,  at  harvest  time.  In  184f4!  the  Kdrddr,  Diwin 
Mulraj.  gave  leases  to  the  great  majority  of  the  villages,  pitched  at  a 
more  moderate  scale  than  had  been  customary  under  his  predecessors. 

*  The  torm  MaUiar  means  gardener,  and  is  a  corruption  of  Mali.    The  class  is  of  wi^ 
origin,  principally  recruited  from  the  lower  races  of  the  population. 

t  Xliib  refers  to  the  more  careful  tcnaciiig  of  fields  ou  the  lull  fcidcE— F.  B,  Pollock* 
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Bat  though  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Sikh  revenue  collectors  waa  the 
some  every  where/the  amount  of  revenue  actually  collected  in  a  district 
6Uch  as  HhZiira  was  necessarily  much  affected  by  the  circtim  stances  of  the 
eountiy.  No  doubt  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  forts  (e.  g.,\n  tha 
Hazard  plain  round  Haripur,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Khinpur  tract, 
ill  the  Orash  platD  round  Nawdshalir)  they  were  able  to  realize  half  the 

Eroduca     But  in  the  newly -conquered  hill  ti*aets*  such  as  the  Dhundi 
ills  and  the   Swathi   glens   at  the  north    of  the  diatrict,  they  were 
necessarily  content  to  take  \e^% 

Consequently  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  Sikh 
nilers  of  Haz^ia^  jls  a  matter  of  fact,  ordinarily  collected  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  grain  produce  of  the  district  I  include  in  thia 
estimate  the  revenue  alienated  to  jagirdars  and  assignees. 

The  strain  on  the  country  represented  by  this  demand  ihould  not 
be  under-rated.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  demand  was  very 
unequally  distributc^d.  The  main  rule  of  assessment  was  how  much  it 
was  H^ife  to  extort  fruoi  any  given  villafje ;  and  while  the  refractory  and 
turbulent  portions  of  the  country  were  less  pressed,  the  tracts  which  had 
been  completely  subdued  were  a.ssessed  up  to  their  highest  paying  power. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  actual  collection  of  the  revenue  was 
carried  out  with  much  harshness,  and  tlujt  rt^nsant  defaulters  were 
eoinmonly  tortured  to  compel  them  to  pay  the  full  assessments. 

13.     When  Major  Abbott  was  sent  to  Hazfira  in  1847.  as  deBcribcd 

Major  Abbc^ti^  Summary     in  para,  34  of  cliapter  II  of  thia  report,  in  order 

Settlement  of  Itii7-ia.  to  make  an  equitable  assessment  of  the  Land 

Revenue,  ho  was  directed  to  reduce  the  standard  of  the  State*s  demand 

from  one-half  to  one- third  of  tlie  produce. 

The  latter  standard  was  then  regarded  a^  fair  and  liberal,  calculated 
►til  to  yield  a   sufficient  revenue  to   the  State  and  to  secure  the  pro- 
^  rity  and  content  of  the  people,  pTOvided  it  was  equitably  assessed  and 
evenly  distributed  and  collected  with  due  considemtion.. 

But  it  was  not  prescribed  as  a  rigid  stnndard.     The  Acting  Resid-* 
^   T  **       *     iu  '      r>      ent  at  Lahore,  Mr.  John  (now  Lord)  Lawrence, 

*    Letter     to    Major    G.  ^        ^  '  .         .)        *   .,  t  *        *l    / 

L»WT^iio*.%  who  was  empUij.  wrote  thus  concerning  it:—*  In  saying  that 
td  m-  PeshiwttT  oa  dutii-*  one -third  of  tlie  produce  may  be  considered  a 
Abb^t  i^H^i,*^  ^^^"^  ^^^^  demand,  I  by  no  means  propose  that  you 
should  invariably  exact  that  proportion.  In  all 
mBe&,  after  taking  into  consideration  every  demand^  I  would  ^x  the 
i^veoue  so  as  to  leave  the  villagei's  not  only  sufficiently  well  off  absolutely, 
but  relatively  better  off  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  In  wild,  de^solate, 
and  tliinly-|>eopled  tracts,  a  fourth^  a  fifth,  or  even  a  sixths  is  probably 
not  paid  to  Oovernment, 

14     The  records  of  Major  Abbott's  proceedings  during  his  Snm- 

Kt>  complete    recr>T4   of  '"^ry    Settlements     are    few    and    incomplete. 

Hftjor  Abb<jtt*s  prweediugs  There  are  no  detailed  accounts   of  them  ;  and 

^^^^  I  have  had  to  compile  the  results  of  his  Settle- 


i^ 
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ments  mainly  from  the  lease  books  which  he  gave  to  the  headmeoof 
each  village.  The  first  page  of  these  books  stated  the  demand  aasessei 
the  names  of  the  headmen  or  lesseas,  their  allowances,  and  any  landj 
excluded  from  assessment ;  in  the  remaining  pages  it  was  intended  that 
the  Tahsildars  should  give  receipts  for  each  instalment  of  revenne  paii 
imder  the  lease,  hut  this  was  only  done  for  a  few  harvests.  A  short 
report  on  the  Land  Revenue  of  Hazard,  written  by  Major  Abbott  on  the 
30th  September  1847,  after  he  had  been  a  few  months  in  the  district, 
will  be  found  at  page  71  of  the  Punjab  Papers  of  1847  to  1849  presented 
to  Parliament. 

15.  Major  Abbott's  assessments  were  not  based  on  any  nieasare- 
Method    of    RRFcwment     ments,   nor  were  there  any   village   papere  to 

followed  at  the  Summary  guide  him.  The  method  of  assessment  foUow€<i 
Settlement.  seems  to  have  been  to  ascertain  the  sums  lened 

by  the  Sikh  Government  during  the  few  years  preceding,  and,  after 
enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  each  village,  to  assess  on  the  average 
15  per  cent,  lower  than  the  previous  payments. 

16.  The   leases  of  the  first  Summary  Settlement  were  given  fori 
Revised  Summary  Settle-     term  of  three  years.     At  the  close  of  the  year 

mentof  185253.  18.51  Major  Abbott  obtained  the  permission  of 

the  Board  of  Administration  to  revise  his  first  Settlement.  The  principil 
cause  which  made  this  necessary  was  the  great  fall  that  had  takea 
place  in  the  price  of  grain  since  1847.  While  this  fall  in  prices  made 
further  reductions  necessary  in  the  plain  tracts  of  lower  Haz&r&,  some 
of  the  hill  tracts,  and  Pakhli  especially,  had  so  much  improved  ii 
cultivation  and  population  during  the  previous  four  years  as  to  render 
an  increase  in  their  revenue  justifiable.  Major  Abbott  had  also  acquired 
a  much  greater  acquaintance  with  the  district  than  he  possessed  in  1847, 
and  was  therefore  in  a  good  position  to  remedy  inequalities. 

Accordingly  during  the  year  1852  Major  Ablxitt  revised  the  leasei 
of  the  whole  of  the  district,  except  in  a  few  hill  tracts,  in  which  he  was 
prevented  from  completing  his  work  by  the  outbreak  of  disturbances  in 
K^g&n  and  on  the  Tanawal  border.  No  report  of  his  proceedings  ms 
submitted  by  him. 

17.  I  proceed  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  assessments  of  ihe 
Analysis  of  the  financial     second  Summary  Settlement  diflered  from  those 

results '  of  the  Summary  of  t})e  first,  and  also  to  compare  the  net 
Settlements.  result   with    the   annual   amount  of    revenue 

levied  by  the  Sikh  Government  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
Major  Abbott's  arrival  in  Haz&rA  in  1847. 

In  364?  est'\tes  paying  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  assessment  of  the 
district,  the  previous  assessments  remained  unaltered,  viz. :— 
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TahRfl. 

No.  of 
estates. 

Per  cent,  of 
assessment. 

Haripar 

Abbott-abad       ... 
ManBahra 

145 

161 

68 

29  0 
34-5 
27-3 

Total  district 

364 

30-2 

In  the  majority  of  these  estates  the    asssessment    of  1847  was 

maintained  by  Major  Abbott,  because  he 
found  it  to  be  appropriate.  But  in  159  * 
and  a  few  other  cases  out  of  these 
364  estates  no  revision  of  the  recorded 
assessment  took  place  for  the  following 
reasons: — In  the  cases  of  the  Danna, 
Bakot,  Bhogarmaug,  and  Agror  tracts. 
Major  Abbott  had  not  leisure  to  revise 
the  assessments  before  he  left  the  district 
1853,  and  in  most  of  the  other  instances  the  chiefs  or  proprietors  them- 
.ves  held  the  villages  in  jd^r,  the  assessment  being  merely  nominal  by 
ly  of  valuation  of  the  j%ir. 

In  343  villages  the  previous  assessments  were  raised,  viz, : — 


Ihen,  Gandgarb  jdgir 
»anna  and  Bakot 
k>i  jagir 

^arbi  Uaba)ullb  i&gir 
;hogarmang  and  Agror 


No.  of 
estates. 

...  33 

...  61 

...  36 

...  16 

...  24 


AaSE-SriMEUT  OF 

ASSESSJIE^NT   OF 

td 

1617, 

1S5± 

"§ 

3 

■a 

;     g 

lAHSlU 

1 

3^ 

•Si 

5-S 

t 

% 

*J 

'4 

1' 

^ 

ll 

^ 

6        ' 

^ 

1 

< 

Haripur    .,. 

60 

13,422 

10^6 

16,559 

130 

2,137 

Abbott-abad 

161 

24,982  , 

404 

20,748 

43'0 

1,7GG 

UanMahr^.*. 

132 

22,143 

48-0 

29,060 

67-6 

(J,907 

Total  djrtriet 

343 

60,547 

26^7 

71,357 

30-7 

10,810 

The  extent  to  which  the  assessments  of  theso  343  villages  was 
hanced  is  as  follows :— * 
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No.  of 
estates 

Assessed 
in  1847. 

Assessed 
in  1853. 

AMOUliT 
ENHAKCKIX 

Rupees. 

Per 

cent 

Villages  enhanced  more  tban  200  per  cent ... 

7 

112 

482 

370 

330 

Tillages  enhanced  more  than  100  per  cent. ... 

21 

968 

2,273 

1,305 

135 

Do.                           60           do. 

25 

3,038 

4,934 

1,896 

fi2 

Do.                          10           do. 

154 

26,533 

32,444 

5,911 

22 

Villages  enhanced  less  than  10  per  cent. 

136 

29,896 

31.224 

1,328 

4 

In  176  estates  the  previous  assessments  were  reduced,  viz, , 


No.  of 
estates. 

Assessment  op 
1847. 

Assessment  of 
1852. 

Taht£l. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

of  total 
assess- 
ment. 

Amount 

Per  cent, 
of  total  : 
assess- 
ment. 

Amoant 
reduced. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bi 

Haripor           

lU 

79,348 

62-0 

69,483 

58*0 

9,866 

Abbott-abad 

44 

16,630 

250 

13,981 

22-5 

1,649 

Mansahra 

18 

10,135 

220 

7,708 

15-2 

2,*27 

Total  district 

176 

1,05,113 

44-5 

91,172 

39-1 

13,941 

The  extent  to  which  reduction  was  given  in  these  176  villages  is 
as  follows : — 


No.  of 
estates. 

Assessed 
in  1847. 

Assessed 
in  1852. 

AM0U!!T 
BEDUCKD 

Rs. 

Percent. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Villages  reduced  more  than  10  per  cent  ... 

66 

45,517 

34,768 

10.749 

24 

Yillagcs  reduced  more  than  5  per  cent. ... 

36 

24,853 

22,907 

1,946 

8 

Villages  reduced  less  than  5  per  cent.  ... 

74 

34,743 

33,497 

1,246 

4 

Taking  tlie  several  tracts  of  the  district  separately,  and  examining 
the  results  of  the  revision  in  each  tract  as  a  whole,  it  appears  that  the 
principal  increases  occurred  in  the  Garhidn  tract  and  in  the  Pakbh 
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ley  ( Bhairkund,    ShinkiAri,  and    Mansahra    iMqas ),  and  that   the 
icipal  reductions  were  given  in  the   plain    tracts  round  Haripur 


f«1852. 

Taliljt. 

j                Tmct 

li 

If 

Traijt. 

i 

II 

ll 

mr 

Srikot           

Kuld            , 

nan 

7fl7 

Tiirbdm         

<,)7G 

83 

lOiinpaz 

3l}^d 

3|,3»3 

» 1 

10,75^ 

*A>B 

I3fl 

SftrtlBAMi 

n^98 

n,9<w 

«'3 

MinnkrU     

MW 

S,fl04 

81 

11                       r  1 

HiLrijiur 

KdtNhjibDUA 

1L3W 

I0«36« 

mi 

13^ 

i<4 

E*ff™           

SMt 

Mi» 

IS 

itmstpCR  „. 

9  Trncto 

3J,m 

10  Tf&fiU        ,.. 

UMi  8tfp9i« 

S9 

t'*b.i£l    

KKbl            

flh#rwAn       

Bahorhin     , 

4.738 

a,wo 

4,374 

oa 
i-a 

flarliiin       

-01 

«0C! 

38-f 

MiJlgAl           

IM 

i.rjj 

1-0 

N«wadithr 

&Ave^ 

&.m 

SB 

Kir*              

i^l« 

».ejjs 

3^ 

DhUBlaiir    ... 

0,489 

6m 

a-: 

RiiJ»>l*          .*.       ... 

n,HHj 

U&Vi 

^ADTieiTT-ABAD... 

S  Tract*       ... 

33,011 

4  Triicifl 

]03£!t 

Ip.fi^ 

US 

i^     

Oai-hlio        

^JQT 

n^ 

B(UkkDt         

:^1| 

«,i07 

21-0 

MutwOini     

4,1^ 

9^u 

U7 

Shifikiiri     .,,       .„ 

tO^M 

la^ttsa 

IV-R 

Dkulrkuad    

M30 

4,iB? 

la^ 

Kwivb 

».t«t 

4.4Uli 

its^ 

KAsin          

s,oai 

s^ait) 

lO'^ 

f.  UA^Binni.... 

eTrtcU      „ 

«,ft=4 

3fl/J31 

SI'S: 

iTrfWt 

:,9«i 

1 

lt.103: 

230 

In  the  following  statement  the  total  results  of  the  two  Summary 
lements  are  shown,  and  they  are  compared  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  revenue  levied  by  the  Sikh  Government  before  1847. 
revenue  of  the  last  year  of  the  currency   of  the  Summary  Settle- 


ts  is  also  given  : — 


CC 
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Last 

Sikh 
leases.  • 

« 

UMMARY  SETTLKHEKTS                     | 
1847.                         OF  1852.           1 

Jama  op  ISTMi 

OF 

Amount. 

1,19.057 
60.136 

50,411 

1 

2,29,604 

Per  cent. 

Tabsil. 

Amount. 

1.27,802 
62.(K)7 
46.124 

2,35,933 

Per  cent, 
reduction 

on  last 
Sikh 

leases. 

Amount. 

Per  cent.  1 
reduction  1 

on  last 
Sikh 

leases. 

reduc- 
tion on 
sum 
asses*<Hi 
in  \m 

Haripur 

Ablwjtt-abad    ... 
Manbabru 

1,49,209 

78.5^^6 
53,968 

14 
21 
15 

1,20.000 

62,142 

1    50,602 

20 
21  , 

61 

"'3 

Total     ... 

2.81,853 

16 

2,32,834 

1^ 

1 

18.     The  question  of  the  proportion  of  the  total  produce  covered 
Proportion  of  total  pro-     1^^  those  Summary  Settlements  is  one  of  much 


duco  covored  by  thoHe  assess, 
meiita  at  the  time  they  were 
imposed. 


interest.  Owing  principally  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  made  by  Major  Abbott  without 
the  aid  of  any  measurements  or  detailed  vil- 
lage accounts,  it  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  precisely.  His 
instructions  were  {vide  para.  18  above)  to  take  one-third  of  the  produce 
in  good  tracts  and  less  in  inferior  tracts,  and  in  almost  every  case  to 
give  a  reduction  on  what  the  Sikh  Government  levied.  If,  therefore, 
we  assume  (what  is  prolmbly  the  case)  that  in  the  plain  tracts  round 
Haripur  the  Summary  Settlement  in  most  cases  represented  one-thinl 
of  the  total  produce,  and  make  allowances  for  the  hill  tracts  and  the 
tracts  in  the  north  of  the  district,  in  which  we  know  the  assessment 
took  a  smaller  share  of  the  produce,  w^e  shall  probably  be  correct  in 
concluding  that  Major  Abbott's  assessment  did  not  in  the  whole  district 
exceed  a  fourth  of  the  total  produce. 

The  ([uestion  is  one  of  much  difficulty,  for  the  revenue  assessed 

was  paid  in  the  great- 
est pait  of  the  Ji^- 
trict  with  case  in  the 
face  of  a  fall  in  prices 
quite  unprecedent^ 
both  as  regards  its 
extent  and  its  sud- 
denness. The  in- 
crease in  the  cultiva- 
ted area,  and  the 
improvement  in  the 
general  circum- 

stances of  the  dis- 
trict, must  have  l>een 
great  to  enable  Major 
Abbott   to  maintain 

♦  [  'riic  Slims  <2:ivcn  in  this  column  do  not  include  the  extra  cesses  levied  by  the 
Sikhs,  w  hich  Major  Abbott's  Settlement  abolished.  It  is  impos.siblo  to  a<^:ertain  theit 
amount ;  but  there  are  grounds  for  stivtinj?  that,  all  told,  they  were  not  less  than  12  pci 
cent,  on  the  stated  amount  of  the  bikh  leases.] 


Wheat, 

Barlev,  1 

Maize, 

24  |»er 

17  per  ' 

32  per 

YEAU. 

cent,  of    cent,  of 

cent,  of 

cultiva-    cultiva- 

cultiva- 

tion,        tion.     1 

tion. 

Sikh  leases,                          1845 

30           r,o 

r>o 

184(>  !          4S 

72  i 

54 

1st  Summary  Settlement,  1847  1          30 

42 

36 

1848             40 

r.o 

44 

1840  1           40 

60 

65 

18.^,0             50 

102 

60 

18r>l  '           7G 

125 

112 

2nd  Summary  Settlement,  18.">2  '           81 

140 

100 

185:J 

40 

72 

43 

Average  of  the  years    ISolJ— 60 

47             75 

56 
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lfi-52  his  original  asaeasments  to  th^  extent  shown  in  the  table  at 
iie  end  of  the  previous  paragi-aph, 

19,     As  shown  id  the   statement   at  the   end  of  para.  17  alcove. 
L*,^  ,.       *   ,    ^  the  a.ssessments  thuF  nmde  in  1852  stood  almost 

^lirJ^luL  "^     ^it'i<^^t  altoratioo  for  W  year^%     No  cocn-cive 

processes  of  any  Be  verity  havo  been  used  for 
tlie  recovery  of  the  periodical  instalments.  The  revenue  has  been 
collected  uniformly  with  the  gi'eatost  ease. 

The  increases  and  decreases  which  took  place  during  the  Sum- 
mary Hettlement  ai"e  as  foltowa  : — 


Detiiil 

Tnbstl 
Ean[>ur. 

Tahifl 

Abbiitt- 

iibftd. 

Talisa 
Mantiahra. 

Total 
di^U'ict. 

!nc»ases 

1,    Bj  reri^foii  of  aase^m'^nt 
3.      „    nUuvkfh 

3,  „    land  relensed  from  oc- 

cupmion  of  GovL*.. 

4.  ,1    fcjrnintTon       yf       new 

estates 

Total  in<? re iiee  .,. 

9€S 

U 
20 

"*" 

972 
20 

058 

34 

... 

uya 

kcfeascs 

1.  By  ravmon  of  iiasesEiniMit 

2.  1,    diluvlou 

?.      „   lands  occupiPd  by  Go- 
vernment    

Total  ilccrcftse.,* 

GOO 

««■ 

m 

2,002 

10 
122 

290 

1,&91 

2.040 

Itfl 

4,222 

Ket  reault,  minufl 

1.033 

2,ooa 

101 

3.230 

20. 


Famiuea, 


, 


An  important  feature  in  the  fiscal  history  of  the 
district  is  that  it  ordinarily  escapes  tlio 
fo mines  which  attack  the  plains  of  the  PuLJak 
Jf either  the  faniinea  of  1800-61  nor  the  scarcity  of  1869-70  extended 
to  Har/irS.  At  the  same  time  the  agriculturists  get  tho  benefit  of  the 
consequent  high  prices,  aa  shown  by  tho  following  data  (taken  from 
the  Punjab  Gazette  for  24th  August  1871) : — 


Average  price 

Wheat. 

Babley, 

curieut  for 

Rawal- 
pindi, 

Feibiwar. 

Haslik 

Rawal- 

piudL 

PeBhiwar, 

Hajari. 

1860-fil 

8.    a 

38       H 
13      10 
2fi        4 

s.     a 

30       14 
13        8 
25        6 

80         0 
20        0 
33        0 

60        0 
14        9 

3tf        8 

S.       €.   , 
T9       10 
18       10 
23         6 

lOS         0 
33         0 
61         0 
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No  revenue  was  remitted  on  account  of  the  fSamine  of  1860-61, 
nor  was  it  necessary  to  suspend  any  revenue,  except  the  Rabi  instil- 
ments  in  Lower  Hazard,  but  even  these  were  paid  up  very  shortiy. 
Major  Adams,  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  writing  in  his  Annual  Report 
of  1861-62,  says  that  in  the  Kharif  of  1861  the  people  of  Upper 
Hazard  made  enormous  profits  by  selling  grain  for  export  southwarde^ 
and  that  even  in  Lower  Hazard  the  debts  of  years  were  cleared  off 

The  gi-eat  famine  of  1783  (Sambat  1840)  fell  with  terrible  severity 
on  the  district.  Popular  accounts  describe  the  district  as  nearly  depo- 
pulated by  it.  Grain  sold  at  from  8^  to  4 J  sers  (1  odi)  per  rupee,  but 
was  not  to  be  had  even  at  that  price  when  the  famine  was  at  its  height 
The  district  has  not  suffered  from  famine  since  that  time. 

21.    During  the  currency  of  the  Summary  Settlements  a  great 
.  change  in  values  has  taken  place. 

"^*"'  As  a  preliminarj^  step  to  the  making  of 

the  assessments  now  reported,  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of 
produce  during  each  year  of  the  currency  of  the  Summaiy  Settlements, 
and  for  as  many  years  previous  as  possible,  were  ascertained.  The 
Government  returns  of  the  yeara  since  annexation  were  in  many 
iustances  not  forthcoming,  and  the  prices  were  principally  ascertain^ 
from  traders'  books.  A  separate  return  was  drawn  up  for  the  lower 
half  of  the  district,  based  on  the  prices  found  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
Haripur  city,  and  another  for  the  upper  half  of  the  district,  based 
on  the  prices  of  the  towns  of  Mansahra  and  Baffa.  The  results  are 
given  in  Appendix  10  of  this  rei)ort.  The  prices  recorded  are  in  every 
instance  those  which  prevailed  at  harvest  time,  and  I  found  from 
enquiry  that  the  zaminddrs  are  commonly  able  to  sell  their  grain  at 
harvest  at  rates  little  less  than  the  quotations  prevailing  in  the  prin* 
cipal  markets. 

In  the  Haripur  town  I  was  able  to  ascertain  the  prices  that  had 
prevailed  so  far  back  as  A.D.  1834,  but  in  the  towns  of  Mansahra  and 
bafla  such  information  was  forthcoming  only  from  the  yeai  1844  U).' 
The  new  assessments  were  reported  at  the  end  of  1871,  but  I  have 
added  to  the  return  the  prices  of  the  three  subsequent  years: — 

An  exa^mination  of  the  return  shows  that  the  principal  fluctoA- 
tions  in  prices  are  attributable  to  four  distinct  periods. 

(1)  A.D.  1834  to  1846,  when  Sikh  rule  was  in  full  force  in  the 
district. 

(2).  A.D.  1847  to  1852,  when  the  country  was  recovering  under 
the  first  Summary  Settlement ;  a  large  number  of  persons  who  nad  left 
the  district  under  Sikh  rule  returned  ;  cultivation  increased  rapidly ; 
and  general  confidence  was  restored. 

(3).  A.D.  1853  to  1860,  years  of  settled  and  improving  British  admi- 
nistration. 

(4).  A.D.  1861  to  1871,  a  period  of  high  prices,  which  were  in  the 
first  instance  promoted  by  the  Punjab  femine  of  1860-61,  but  have 
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In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  extent  of  these  variations  k 
prices,  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  statement,  "which  shows  for  e^ 
of  the  articles  entered  in  the  previous  statement  the  vahie  in  T^i 
period  of  ho  much  pnxluce  as  in  the  second  period  sold  for  Rs.  100  :- 


l\>Ti(Nl. 


(S).  i.D.  iM^  to  urn 


CO 


f  Ad,  1 

(  JL.U.  1 


U   Ui 


100  100 


1«0 


iot;  11& 

HI    14A 


too   100 
W  If  1 


M 


lf9 

too 

lU 


lOft 

la* 


I 
10» 


Hi 


IB*    U 

I 

?22|  ffli 


I 


1*3  n^u 

-ei  »el'i 


The  necessary  effect  of  a  rise  in  prices  during  the  currency  of  i 
Settlement  is  to  reduce  the  share  of  the  gross  produce  covered  bv  tki 
State's  money  demand.  To  what  extent  did  the  rise  in  prices  abon 
shown  reduce  this  share  in  Haz^ra? 

Wheat,  barley,  and  maize,  which  together  cover  three-fourtis  d 
the  cultivation  of  the  district,  and  are  also  the  most  marketable  of  it 
products,  sold  from  18G8  to  1871  at  three  times  the  average  price 
which  ruled  from  1847  to  1852.  The  great  majority  of  the  remaioiij 
products  have  more  than  doubled  in  price. 

Wo  may  therefore  say  that  of  every  100  rupees  worth  of  prodoo 
valued  at  the  prices  of  1852,  three-fourths  is  now  worth  (75x3 
Rs.  225,  and  the  remainder  is  now  worth  (25  x  2)  Rs.  50,  toa 
Rs.  275  in  place  of  the  Rs.  100  value  of  1852.  If  the  assessment  c 
1852  absorbed  one-fourth  of  the  produce  at  the  values  then  existiiijfl 
Rs.  25  per  cent.  ( see  para.  18  above ),  it  follows  that  this  Rs.  25  i 
1871  represented  not  one-fourth  of  the  present  values^  but  only  (M 
eleventh,  or  nine  per  cent. 

If  a  similar  comparison  be  instituted  between  the  values  of  185 
and  those  which  prevailed  from  1861  to  1867,  it  will  be  found  that  A 
increased  prices  in  the  latter  period  reduced  the  incidence  of  the  Sun 
mary  Settlement  from  one-fourth  of  the  produce  to  17  per  centre 
about  one-sixth. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  in  stating  in  this  foiin  the  effect 
the  rise  of  prices  on  the  assessments  of  the  Summary  Settlement 
am  asuming  that  all  other  circumstances  remained  the   same.    Bi 
there  has  also  been  a  great  increase  in  profits   due  to    other  caoM 
which  I  proceed  to  detail. 

22.     Of  equal  importance  to  the  agriculturists  of  Haz&rfi  i^  d 

Eise  inyalue  of  cattle       ^^^^  "^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  P^®^  ^^^^  ^^^* 
flocks,  and  milch  produce!      ^^®  ^^^®  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^^®'  ^^^  butter  (ghi).    1 
the  hill  tracts  it  is  a  common  practice  for 
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y- 


iculturist,  whose  rents  or  revenue  quota  are  ^y^ed  in  cash,  to  raise 
Sie  requiroQ  niouey,  not  by  the  sale  of  the  grain  which  his  latifl  pro- 
jces,  but  by  the  sale  of  the  butter  wliich  his  milch  cattle  have  yielded 

him.  To  people  of  such  lialnta,  the  rise  of  prices  shown  in  tho 
ollovving  statement  ia  of  great  importance.  In  most  iustancea  prices 
bave  doubled. 


ii 


I 

k 


Tahsil  HA^Ptra  and 
Abbott- A  BAD, 

TAHilL  MaksaHrA, 

Items. 

f 

duriti^r  io 

ye  lira  emlinLz 

imZ  AM* 

Price  in 

1870.        [ 

A\crngc]^rice 

yenrs  ciidmg 
18dB  a;d. 

Price  in 
1670. 

L 

Rfi.  A.  P, 

Es,  A.  r. 

lis.    A.  P, 

Ks.   A.  l\ 

n^tigli  bullock    ^ » < 

10     B    0 

21     8     0 

1       11     8     0 

19    0    0 

l^in^e  bulF^do    .*, 

26    0    0 

51     0    0 

30    0    0 

48     0    0 

kfW          .- 

9     0    0 

13     0    0 

10    0    0 

11     0    0 

Iieep  (ram  or  wither)  .,. 

10    0 

2     8    0 

1     3     0 

2     0    0 

HieepCewc) 

0  12     0 

2     0     0 

I     0    0 

2     0    0 

|)oat  (  mate  ) 

1     0     0 

2     0     0 

1         13     0 

3     0     0 

dorit  C  fenifvle )    ... 

1     2     0 

2     0     0 

1        1    6    0 

2    0     0 

Glijf  Ibi*  i>eT  rui)«e 

Tib 

ai  m    II      li^  ii>8 

btb& 

It  h  a  common  remark  that  before  a  ;sammd*tr  had  a  diffit-ulty  in 
selling  hif^  batter,  but  that  now  the  butter  h  in  such  demand  that  the 
Khatris  have  t^i  make  arrangement'*  U)  keep  tljemBolvos  regularly 
supplied.  Before^  the  zamiiidrU'K  took  their  butter  to  the  Khatris  fur 
^aal^ ;  uow  the  Khatris  jiay  them  money  in  advance  for  it. 

23.     During  the  currency  of  the  Summary  Settlement  the  income 

-«    .       ,      ,  ,      from  OTass  and  womi  ban  become  a  valuable 

mm  m  value  of  grasa  and  .7  .  ^        ,  ,  , .  c    j.i_       i »  ^   •  ^ 

anset  in  considei'able  portions  of    the   district. 

Prior  to  our  rule  they  were  not  orcjinarily  of 

%nj  value.     But  their  value  has  been  steadily   increasing  in   all   part^j 

bf  the  district  ever  since  our  rule  commenced.     iVr  some  years  past 

Ibe  hill  tracts  whirh  sun^ound  the  Haripur  plain  have  sold  a  great 

itial  of  ^ra-^s  and  wood  in  the  Haripur  town  find  in   tho  large  villages 

af  the  plain.     Large  quantities  of  wood  aj'e  also  .yold  from  the  GanJgar 

iills  to  Attock,  Chach.  and  HaBU  Abdrd.    Similarly  not  a  few  villages 

the  neighi>onrod  of  the  Abbott-abad  cantonment  make  considerable 
i>rofits  by  the  sale  of  Wood  and  gra.s-4.     Anrl  a  great  deal  of  giass  is  sold 

the  small  stationii  which  have  sprung  up  on  the  Muiree  and 
LVbott-abad  road. 
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In  short,  in  all  the  hill  tracts  of  the  Haripur  Tahsil,  and  in  net.* 
the  whole  of  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil,  the  villages  are  now  aUe » 
realize  ])rofits  by  the  sale  of  their  grass,  and  also  in  lai^  portions  i 
these  Tahsils  by  the  sale  of  wood  for  fuel  also. 

The  average  price  of  both  grass  and  wood,  vrhen  sold  in  i 
Haripur  plain,  or  at  Abbott- almd  and  the  large  villages  adjacent  ii 
four  inaunds  for  the  rupee.  In  the  winter  months  the  dried  pm 
that  has  been  stored  in  the  autumn  not  unfrequently  sells  for  tiii« 
maunds  for  tlu'  rupee.  The  green  grass  supplied  in  the  sumnfl 
months  to  the  stations  on  the  Abbott-abad  and  Muiree  road  sells  » 
six  or  eight  maunds  for  the  rupee. 

In  the  Mansahra  Tahsil  there  are  not  at  present  the  same  opp» 
tunities  for  the  sale  of  fuel  and  grass  as  in  the  lower  portion  of  tb 
district,  and  the  places  in  this  Tahsil,  where  the  zaminddrs  can  re&lii 
cash  profits  by  these  means,  are  the  exception. 

24.  The  Government  own  a  giass  rakh  at  Mdnakr^  near  Hariper 

,        -     which  furnishes  good  evidence  of  the  valuibfc 

Annual    selling  value  of  .  ^    .,  Ci.      j  i  .1  •   1 

the  Government  grass  rakh     nature  of  the  profits  drawn   by    the  agncat 

at  Haripur.  turists  from  their  grass   lands.       Its  ai€i  i 

584  acres  ;  from  18GG  to  1871  the  annual  hw 
of  this  rakh  sold  at  5  J  annas  per  acre,  in  1872  at  6  J  annas,  andintb 
two  subse({uent  years  at  0}  annas  per  acre.  The  sole  product  of  the  nU 
is  grass,  and  the  giass  is  sold  by  the  lessee  in  the  Haripur  market  ii 
competition,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  other  grass  from  the  adjioeH 
hills. 

25.  In  the  hill  tracts  in  the  south-east  portion    of  the  distrwt 

Kh^npiir,  N^ra,  Danna,  Bakot,  and  Boi,  thi 
agriculturists  are  beginning  to  cultivate  W 
trees  and  to  make  money  by  the  sale  of  the  fruit.  The  fruits  piintt 
pally  sold  are  the  grai)e,  the  pear,  the  amlok  (diaspyrus  I^otus),  id 
the  walnut.  The  Cantonments  of  Abbott-abad,  Murree,  and  Rawil- 
pindi,  and  the  markets  of  the  Hari})ur  plain,  afford  great  facilities £)) 
the  sale  of  such  fruits.  But  the  profits  from  these  sources  are  as  J^ 
small,  except  in  a  few  instances. 

The  cultivation  of  mango  trees  has  been  commenced  by  a  few  a 
the  cultivators  at  Haripur.  And  generolly  throughout  the  distrid 
increasing  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  by  tb( 
more  intelligent  among  the  agriculturists. 

26.  Intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  the  alteration  i 

mu  •        *     1*1  *     prices  just  described  is    the    Rreat    develoD 

The  import  andthc  export      '        ^z*,       i         1.11  xi^      ,        vio>c*«j» 

trade  of  the  district.  ment  of  trade  which  has  taken   place  duinj 

the  last  27  yeai-s. 

During  the  year  1872-73  I  caused  the  import  and  export  trade  c 
the  Haripur  town  with  the  tracts  south  of  it  to  be  registered.  Tk 
clerks  who  registered  the  trade  were  located  at  the  village  of  Darwesl 
just  north  of  the  point  where  the  roads  to  Kala-ki-Sardi  and  Hasi 
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'Abdfil  bifurcate,  and  were  closely  supervised.     The  following  state- 
]  ments  give  the  total  imports  and  exports  for  12  months. 

The  cereals,  ghi,  and  cotton,  are  valued  at  the  average  of  the 
prices  prevailing  from  1868  to  1871 ;  the  rest  of  the  articles  at  the 
prices  quoted  by  the  traders. 

Imports, 


Ko. 

Article. 

Weight  in 

S6r8  (I  sdr 

-80 

toUM). 

Sera. 

S<^rspcr 
Rupee. 

Value. 

1     .    ■ 

Whence  principally 
imported. 

REMARKS. 

S6r.  Ch. 

Rs. 

1 

Eogliflh  clothB 

1,09,826 

0     21 

6,60,060 

Amritaar  k  CalcutU 

Ferhaps  half  was  en 
nmU  for  Independent 
Territory. 

Two-thirds  en  rout$ 
for  Kashmir. 

Two-thirds  en  route 
for  Independent  Terri- 
tory. 

8 

4 

Salt 
Indigo 

Cotton 

27,07,992 
N,320 

2,59,902 

7    15 
0     41 

3      2 

8,42,025 
1,90,640 

1,21,402 

KMabigh 
Hooltan 

Wazirabad,    on     the 

rhenab. 
Jnliundur 

8 

Sogar  (refined) 

8,16,643 

8      S 

98,762 

(Khand). 

6 

Sugar  (raw) 

4,39,152 

6    10 

69,306 

Do. 

(Gur). 

7 

Iron 

2,01,340 

S    14 

52,327 

Find  Dadan  Khan. 

8 

Tobacco 

2,97,132 

7    11 

88,745 

PeahAwar. 

9 

Copper  YOflsels  k  pewter 

14,320 

0      6 

85,800 

Find  D4dan  Khaa. 

10 
11 

Snail 

Cotton  thread  (white) 

62,318 
21,763 

3     8 
1      4 

38,170 
17,229 

Feshdwar 

Find  IMUlan  Khan. 

About  8,000  rupee* 
worth  U  used  in  Hniarft. 
The  rest  is  exported  to 
Kashmir  and  Indopend* 
eut  Territory. 

12 

Sugar  candy 

38,483 

2     6 

16,541 

f  "iHtrffftf 

(Miari). 

13 

Wheat,  Rioe,  Gram,  &c 

1,36,830 

Varioos 

prices. 

2      8 

12,396 

14 

Majlth 

33,760 

13,591 

Dera  Ismail  Khan. 

15 

Soap 

87,841 

3    14 

13,151 

Amritsar  St  Rawalpindi 

16 

Dried  frulta 

76,253 

6      3 

12,456 

FeshAwar. 

17 

Tea 

4,040 

0    ''r: 

8,140 

Rawalpindi. 

18 
19 

Pepper  (Black) 

«2,220 
5,480 

Varioos 

prices. 

0    13 

7,591 
6,525 

Do.  and  FeshAwar. 
Find  DAdan  Khan. 

20 
21 

Soda  and  Alam 
Sajji 

76,293 
43,912 

Variooa 

pricea. 

8     0 

Tolai 

6,487 
»,50C 

Do. 
Rawalpindi 

22 

SUk 

180 

0     8^, 

4,50C 

Amritsar, 

33 

Mifcellaneons 

•• 

... 

48,851 

ToUl  Talne 

18,04,708 

D   D 
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Ka 


Article 


Weight  In   QAn,«»r 
Bind  thr'  **l™Pf' 


Qhi,  clarified  botter 

MaiM 

Mustard  oU 

Barky 

Wh«at 

BloeCooarae) 

Bnnif 

Tarmerio 

MAsh 

Fruits 

Masdr 

MusUrd 

KathandEalbir* 

Hone>7 

Moth 

Potatoe 

Inferior  grainB 

18  Skins 

19  MiMellancooB 


Mrs.      Is^n.     Ch. 
10,4»,8e6    1 
42,57,880  34 

4,39,160   8 


18^9,288  81 

7,68,725    19 

4,W,758,  8 

89,056  2 

1,81,131 

3,16,985 

2.80,588 

2,02,880 

74,700 

40.000 

17,482 

99,420 

74,280 

45,419 


Misoel- 

laneoos. 

17  12 


Misc. 


MiacL 


Total  Valui 


Talae. 


6,85,828 

1,71,171 

1,18,861 

59,142| 

S8300 

47,771 

87,096 

22,820 

15,294 

12,998| 

11,480 

5,152 

5.838 

5,066 

4,519 

8,714 

8,S58 

8,475 

7,101 


12.02,440 


Prineipaltj  to  what 
de^tauOion. 


BSXJLK] 


Feih&war  Diatriot ...  ^ 

Ditto 

Ditto  ...  > 

Ditto 

Ditto  „.J 

Rawalpindi  k  Fatah- 

jang. 
Rawalpindi. 

Do.    and  PeahAwar 

Rawalpindi. 

Hasro,  Bawalpindi. 
Peshawar,  P.  D.  Khan. 
Rawalpindi. 

Psshiwor. 

Amrltsar  and  Rawal- 
pindi. 

Peshawar  and  Rawal- 
pindi. 

Rawalpindi. 

Pesli&war. 

Rawalpindi 

PeshAwar. 

R  a  walplndl.  P«ih&war, 
Dera  Ismail  Khan. 


Half  of  the  i 
paadair  thr. 
distnctfron.! 
and  alK<(tt  ; 
maiae  w&sfV 
pendent  1 
Bat  atnmt  \ 

oil  are  ex:«. 
other  r»M«k 
escaped  rcj 
the  ^i  \ax 
paUy  froQl 


The  trade  from  the  large  villages  south  of  Haripur  to  the  R 
pindi  District  escaped  this  registration  ;  so  did  a  small  trade  to  R 


•  This  Kuth  is  the  Aucklandia  costus,  described  at  pagr  356  of  Powell's  "  1 
Prodacta,"  principally  used  as  incense  in  China,  to  which  country  it  is  expor'.ec 
India.  It  prows  wild  in  the  Kag&n  valley  and  the  northern  portion  of  BAULkot 
principal  export  is  from  Kashmir,  and  its  value  was  not  known  to  the  owners  in 
tracts  until  three  years  ago,  when  a  merchant  from  Kashmir  obtained  their  pern 
to  dig  it.  He  paid  them  the  first  year  Re.  1  per  maund  (paka)  fi.r  the  permission 
next  year  the  owners  charged  Rs.  2  or  3  per  maund,  and  now  they  chargre  Rs. 
maund.  The  root  is  generally  dug  from  September  to  November ;  it  loses  three-f 
its  weight  in  drying.  The  mslikina  is  charged  on  the  dry  weight.  The  co»t  of  di 
it  and  conveying  it  to  Bilakot  is  about  Rs.  24  per  maund ,  and  it  sells  for  Rs.  10  per  i 
(paka)  at  Bilikot  equal  to  Rs.  8 i  per  English  maund .  The  cost  of  conveyance  to  An 
varies  from  Rs.  3  to  34  per  maund,  and  it  sells  at  Amritsar  at  Rs.  \\\  per  Ensrlish  n 
The  amount  shown  in  aoove  statement  probably  includes  Kuth  from  Kashmir  as  vi 
from  K&gin. 

The  Kalbfr  plant  (Datisca  Cannal-na)  is  described  at  page  191  of  Stewart's  "  1 
Plants,"  also  grows  in  Kagin.  Its  roots  are  used  to  dye  woollen  thread  and  silk, 
worth  in  Hazard  Be.  2  per  maund,  and  at  Amritsar  Be.  6  per  maund.  The  exports  < 
are  small. 
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>mdi  ui4  Klifinpur,  the  tra«le  vtd  Tarbela  to  Yusafzaf,  an:l  the  tracle  of 
the  district  to  Murree,  and  direct  from  the  aouth-eastera  hiU  tracts  to 
lawalpindi. 

If  alio  wan  cea  bo  ma^l©  for  these  omissions,  and  for  the  remarks 
lade  again^  a  fe\?  articles  in  the  above  stateiaentSj  the  following 
late  of  the  annual  imports  and  i^xports  of  the  district  will  not  err 
rthe  side  of  exaggeration : — 


I  M  P  O  H  T  i> 

£  X  p  0  m  T  fl. 

Artielefl* 

- 

Wejglit 
In  Rors. 

nipeea. 

ArtideSp 

Weight 
in  s^rs. 

Vnli^Q 
rupee*, 

IngUsli  cloths 

£4,658 

3,30,000 

Ohi 

3,30^323 

3,00,000 

Wi 

9,50,103 

1,20,000 

Mai7fl  •                        ,„ 

5],09,4@6 

2,0^306 

ndigQ 

11,509 

60^000 

Mustard  oil 

7,S7,023 

2,00,000 

The  other  arti';Ie»,  ai  in 
preceding  Statetuent . . . 

... 

5,91,808 

Barky 
Whea* 

37,72,491 
11,88,750 

1^0,000 
60,000 

Hice 

4,30,625 

60,000 

The  otber  artidet,  an  in 
preceding  Statemeut..* 

..* 

1,3^,853 

Rheep  goats  und  kiiie— 
ae«  para.  49  of  CLapter  IV 

... 

50,000 

Total  Ri,     .., 

i    £ ,-^^^=                         ~ 

10,91,808 

Total  B».    ,., 

10,22,268 

27.     From  enquiries  male  at  Haripur  I  am  able  to  state  with  some 

f^_        ..      ^*  i„j:.„      certainty   that  for   the   first   ten    yeai-s  after 

Ilk,  and  EngUsh  cloths.  annexation     the    imports  of    English    cloths, 

indigo,    and   silk   did   not    exceed    in    value 

s.  70,000  per  annum.     They  now  are  not  less  than— f 

English  cloths  ,,.  Rs,  3,30,000 

thread  ...  >,  17,000 

Indigo        „  ,••  *^  50,000 

Silk            „  ,,.  n,  4,500 


Total  Ks.     401,500     ■ 

28,  The  salt  J  entered  in  the  imports  is  the  red  salt  of  the 
Cis-Indus  Mines.  Though  the  transport  of 
black  salt  eafit  of  the  Indus  is  prohibited,  the 


Gonaumptjon  of  «att. 


*  I  am  t^Ul  by  tay  most  reliable  informanta  tliart  I  have  understated  the  malae 
exported  by  at  least  l,:^l,0O>  sera,  value  Rs,  50,000.  But  I  think  U  best  to  keep  the  eiti- 
m  ate  low  for  fear  o|  mli^leadLngr 

t  Su  much  only  ft»4  is  used  in  the  district  Is  itated, 

(  I  shall  have  occasion  to  report  on  this  subject  aeparatelf  shortly.^F^  E*  PoMoclu 
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difference  of  price  is  so  great  that  the  black  salt  is  largely  smuggla; 
into  the  distriet.  The  red  salt  sells  in  Hazard  for  8  sers  the  rupee,  tk 
black  salt  sells  in  the  adjacent  tracts  of  Peshdwar  District  at  50  8«s 
per  rupee.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details  on  the  subjects 
this  smuggling ;  it  is  sufhcient  for  my  present  purpose  to  state  that  ti« 
black  salt  is  largely  consumed  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Haripu 
TahsQ  and  in  the  Mansahra  TahsiL  The  uncertainty  that  must  uiMk 
these  circumstances  exist  concerning  the  total  amount  of  salt  consoiDed 
in  Hazard,  prevents  ray  arriving  at  any  correct  calculation  concemii^ 
the  average  amount  consumed  per  head  of  population.  But  the  people 
are  able  to  obtain  salt  in  abundance  both  for  themselves  and  for  their 
cattle. 

29.  Of  the  other  articles  given  in  the  list  of  imports,  now  aggre- 

Other  imports.  g^^^S  ^^  Y.^^^®  «^^  ^^^^^'  ^^  ^^  Safely  assert 

that  very  little   was   imported  at  annexation. 

A  small  deduction  should  be  made  from  the    whole   imports  on 

account  of   the  things   intended  for  the  use  of  the   cantonment  d 

Abbott-abad  (population  4,483). 

30.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  consist  entirely  of   articles  d 
Exports.  agricultural  produce  and  butter.      I  think  that 

^  there  was  probably,  even  in  Sikh  rule,  a  small 

export  of  grain  and  butter,  but  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  pieseol 
large  trade.  This  trade  received  its  principal  stimulus  during  the 
Punjab  famine  of  1860-61,  and  has  since  gone  on  increasing.  The 
grain  is  exported  principally  to  the  dry  tracts  in  the  west  of  the 
Rawalpindi  District,  to  the  Khattak  country  Trans-Indus,  and  to 
Peshdwar;  the  grain  exported  is  principally  carried  on  camelj, 
bullocks,  and  mules ;  a  large  part  is  brought  direct  from  the  agricul- 
turists and  Khatris  of  the  district  by  Khattaks  and  other  residents  of 
Rawalpindi  and  Pesh&war,  who  come  to  Haziird  to  purchase  the  grain, 
bringing  with  them  the  bullocks  on  which  they  load  it  and  cany  it 
away.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  droves  of  these  buUocks 
laden  with  grain  going  southward  are  constantly  met  on  the  district 
trunk  road.  The  butter  is  exported  on  the  same  carriage,  principally 
to  Peshdwar. 

31.  Of  the  total  trade  aggregating  (imports  11  lakhs  and  exporia 
Total  trade  net  increase      ^^    ^^^^^)    ^^|  ^1    ^khs    or    £^10,000  we 

Bince  annexation.  can  safely  assert  that  two-thirds  did  not  exist 

in  A.D.  1852,  when  the  second  Summaiy  Set- 
tlement was  made. 

32.  Of  the  extent  to  which  cultivation  has  increased  since 

T  *        IX*-  1847,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  exact  statistics. 

Increase    in    cultivation.      mo  o  xxi  x°  -«'«^''  »ufcw»u» 

The  Summary  Settlements  were  not  based  on 
any  measurements  nor  on  village  accounts  of  any  detailed  character. 
The  first  measurements  were, made  by  Majors  Adams  and  Ck>xe  in  the 
years  1860  to  1863.  By  comparing  the  results  of  those  measurements 
with  the  measurements  made  in  1869-70  we  are  able  to  ascertain 
approximately  the  increase  in  the  cultivated  area  between  thoae  dates. 
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33.    The  increase  which  took  place  between   the  years  184-7  and 

Tbe  increaiMi  whirb  took  ^^^^  ""^  ^^^>'  ^  measured  by  iiifl.rmation  of 
nifice  between  the  years  a  general  character,  Wc  know  that  Major 
1847— IMO.  Abbott  found  the  <UBtrict  generally  in  a  most 

rlepressed  state  owing  to  the  harsli    chamct<?r 
md  exactions  of  the  Sikh  rule.     We  also  know  that,  thou  orb  the  Sikha 
rere  masters  of  the  district,  thei'e  were  parts  of  it  in   which   life  and 
property  were  alike  iuseciire  up  to  184?7.     Tlic  increase   in  population 
nd  general  prosperity   which  in  every  part  of  the  district  followed 
Ihe  introdnction  of  our  rule,  are  also  matters  of  which  we  are  ourselves 
Dgnizant-     With  reference  to  ail  these  cii'cum stances,  it  is  1  think  safe 
accept  as  correct  the  general  testimony  which  meets  us  on  all  sides 
Kjihat    a  great  increaBe   of  cultivation   occurred   between    1847    and 
I860-     I  do  not  think  a  different  opinion  has  ever  been  expressed  by 
ay  one  acquainted  with  tlie  district* 

We  can  state  this  of  the  district  generally,  but  in  some  tracts   we 

we  more  exact  information.     For  instance,  the   Badnak  and   Kulai 

cts,  in  Tahail  Han  pur,  the  north-west  portion  of  the  Shcrwan  ilaqa^ 

id  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Garbian  ibujHi,  tlie   M:lngal  iUu{fi,  and  the 

greater  portion  of  the  Pakhli  plain,  were,  during  the  Sikli  rule,  the  tracts 

in  which  greater  insecurity  prevai led  than  in  the  lower  ]iortion  of  the 

district.     These  tracts  were  rapidly  brought  under  cultivation  in  the 

first  years  of  the  Summary  Scttlementa, 

34     A  comparison  of  the  returns  of  the  measurements   made  in 

_.    ,  u-  I.  i    1      ISGO  — 1863  with  those  niade   at   this   Settle- 

The  tncreoae  wbiflh  took  ,     ,       iQiin.-,i     u  lu  *   ■     *i,  ■   j 

place  between    the   jears     ^^^^    *»    1869-70   shows   that  m  the  penod 

166U — IMS.  which  elapsed   between    these   two   measure- 

ments the  cultivated  area  of  the  whole  district 
increased  by  20  per  cent.,  viz  : — 


^_ . i 

1 

CtTLTIirATED  ABE4   XK 
ACRES. 

iKCRlCAaE  m  CULTI- 
VATED  ARK  A. 

TAH8IL.                         1 

According  to 
the  measure- 
ment returns 
of  18flO-16e3. 

According  to 
the  measure- 
ment retuma 
of  1869-70, 

Acres* 

Per  cent 

Haripar 

Abbott- abad            ***           -* 

Hiuiaaiira   ,.. 

1,09,088 

87,030 

Ma862 

1,36,451 
1,13,747 

1,43,720 

27,303 

26.717 
26,8C8 

25 
31 
23 

Totftl  district 

3,12,980 

3,93,918 

80,93B 

2r. 

)f  or  arranging  the   figui^^s  according  to  the  main  assessrsent  divisionn 
p  described  below  in  para.  41  ; — 
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Irrigated  plain  tracts 
Unirrigated  plain  tracts     ... 
Low  dry  hills 

Temperate  hills  and  high  lands 
Cold  mountain  tracts 


09,076 

6C,689 

i  11,243 

1,05,918 

90,054 


46,641 

7,565 

81,015 

14,326 

17,174 

6,931 

1.33,344 

27,426 

1,15,744 

25,690 

35.  Before  accepting  these  figures,  in  order  to  decide  the  ioa 

in  ^  ^^®  cultivated  area  which  took  place  dn 
oulthaT^l  area"drril^  the  the  currency  of  the  second  Summary  & 
currency  of  the  second  Sum-  ment,  1852 — 1871,  it  will  be  proper  toi 
maryScttlement  (1852—71).  ly^^^  corrections  in  them.  An  addition  sh 
be  made  for  the  increase  in  cultivation  which  took  place  between 
years  1852  and  18G0.  and  a  deduction  should  be  made  from  thei 
account  of  the  known  incompleteness  of  some  of  the  measurein 
of  1860 — 1863 ;  these  measurements  are  believed  to  have  been  fi 
accurate  in  the  plains,  but  in  the  hill  villages  only  the  cultivated 
was  measure<l,  and  such  a  system  of  itself  affords  facilities 
understating  the  cultivated  area. 

It  is  less  to  the  purpose  to  arrive  at  an  approximately  acci 
estimate  on  this  subject  than  to  adopt  such  an  estimate  as  shall 
overstate  the  actual  increase  in  the  cultivated  area.^  The  circumsti 
of  each  tract  being  duly  considered,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we 
safely  assume  that  the  cultivated  area  of  1871  exceeds  the  area  w 
was  cultivated  when  the  Summary  Settlement  of  1852  was  made 
thirty  per  cent. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  lands  last  reclaimed  from  waste  ar 
most  cases  inferior  to  the  old  cultivated  lands,  and  this  statemei 
no  doubt,  correct.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  beyond  question 
the  character  of  the  agriculture  on  the  old  cultivated  fields  has  gn 
improved  during  the  past  27  years.  And  the  latter  argument 
fairly  be  balanced  against  the  former  without  carrying  it  to  8U< 
length  as  would  infringe  on  the  considei-ations  due  to  special  exerl 
of  agricultural  industry. 

36.  The  great  prosperity  of  the  district  during  the  past  27  j 

The  value  of  land.  ^^^^    ^^T^^''^  }'^''%  f^^?  «^P^<^^d>    g« 

enhanced  the  value  of  land. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  rule  land  had  little  value.  It  was  nc 
uncommon  occurrence  for  some  lands  to  be  handed  over  to  an  agri 
turist  on  no  other  condition  than  that  he  should  pay  the  reve 
Since  the  great  rise  in  prices  commenced  in  1861,  land  has  stea 
risen  in  value  so  much,  that  what  land  had  a  selling  value  at  ann 
tion  is  now  worth  more  than  double  its  former  price. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  a  general  rule,  land  cannoi 
bought.     The  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  population,  the  high  pi 
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jiDf  agricultural  producG  whicli  have  prevailed  now  for  12  years  past, 
pLnd  the  feelings  of  the  old  proprietary  classes  (who  reganl  the  sale  of 
pbmd  as  dishonorable)  *  combine  to  secure  this  result.  Where  debts  or 
Dther  emergencies  force  a  man  to  part  with  hia  land,  he  ordinarily 
mortgages  it,  and  only  rarely  sells  it  outright 

The  mortgage  rates  are  commonly  higher  than  the  selling  rates* 
The  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  I  believe  to  be  that  the  sales 
are  due  to  exceptional  circumstances ;  they  ordinarily  occur  among  the 
■amilios  whose  connection  with  the  land  is  of  late  standing,  or  they 
are  contracted  for  the  ]>nrpose  of  dealing  with  a  stray  field,  which  one 
gide  in  the  contract  wishes  to  add  to  his  holding,  and  the  other  «ide 
does  not  ca^re  to  retain  in  his  possession,  or  the  vendor  is  a  spend* 
Ihnft,  parting  with  his  patrimony  carelessly.  But  the  mortgages 
represent  the  ordinary  land  transfers  of  the  conntiy,  ar»d  aflbrd  the 
liest  standard  of  the  real  value  of  the  land.  An  old  loan  account  has 
to  be  squared,  or  money  has  to  be  borrowed  for  a  domestic  emergency  ; 
in  either  case  the  borrower  covers  the  loan  liy  mortgaging  a  small 
portion  of  his  best  land.  He  will  pass  off  inferior  land  on  the  mort- 
gagee if  he  can,  but  the  mortgagee  is  generally  in  a  position  to  see 
that  the  land  is  good  of  its  kind.  The  mortgages  are  in  almost  every 
case  usufructuary,  and  the  mortgagees  are  generally  the  village  Khatris, 
*Fhe  loans  covered  by  these  mortgages  probably  include  a  good  deal  of 
accumulated  interest,  but  the  mortgagee  is  ordinarily  placed  in  full 
Jjossession,  the  whole  profits  are  ijiken  as  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and 
the  land  is  released  only  when  the  mortgage  debt  has  been  repaid. 

Omitting  excseptional  villages^  the  highest  prices  for  land  prevail 
5nTarl.>ela,  in  the  irrigated  tract  round  Haripur,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Abbott-abad  Cantonment,  In  Tarbela  the  best  irrigated  land 
(Bdgli  or  Kata)  commands  Rs*  50  a  kanal,  or  Rs.  400  an  acre  ;  the 
^average  of  the  recorded  mortgages  is  Rs.  200  an  acre.  Rs,  200  is  not  an 
qin common  mortgage  price  for  the  best  irrigated  land  round  Haripur. 
.And  in  1871  Government  had  to  pay  Rs.  320  per  acre  for  manured 
^umrrrgatcd  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Abbott-abad,  nor  could  a  private 
^purchaser  have  bought  the  same  land  at  a  cheaper  rate.  At  the  begin- 
^ning  of  the  present  year  Government  paid  Rs,160  an  acre  for  unirngated 
iinmanured  land  in  the  same  vicinity. 

In  the  Haripur  and  Abbott-abad  Tah-iil  good  manured  land  (unirri- 
gated)  w^i  11  readily  command  Rs,  100  per  acre,  the  unmanured  lands 
from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  50  per  acre  according  to  quality. 

In  the  Mansahra  Tahsil  the  im gated  rice  fields  and  manured  unirn- 
gated lands  command  from  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  120  ]>er  acre,  the  dry 
Iinmanured  land  fi-om  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  50  per  acre  according  to  quality, 

I  have  caused  a  retum  to  ho  prepared  of  all  transfers  by  sale  and 
mortgage,  recorded  in  the  Settlement  papers  m  having  taken  place 
since  annexation,  which  are  still  in  force,  (Of  the  mortgages  made  and 
redeemed,  no  records  exist  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  previous  yElarr^ 
papers),     I  give  below  the  total  results  of  the  return  thus  compiled  ; 
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it  includes  sales  and  mortgages  of  occupancy  rights  (where  snch  i 
sactions  have  taken  place  )  as  well  as  of  proprietary  rights. : 
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In  this  Statement  I  have  reckoned  the  average  price  realized 
(columns  15  and  16),  not  on  the  total  area  transferred,  but  on  the  culti- 
vated area  only.  The  uncultivated  lands  included  in  the  sales  are 
subsidiary  items  to  the  main  transactions,  which  are  concerned  princi- 
pally with  the  transfer  of  the  cultivated  fields.  This  does  not  affect 
the  correctness  of  the  calculation  in  column  16,  for  the  Revenue 
referred  to  in  that  column  is  calculated  on  the  cultivated  area  only. 
This  Statement  shows  that  for  some  years  past  land  has  been  treated 
as  worth  more  than  40  years  purchase  of  the  new  assessments  now 
under  report. 

The  total  transactions  of  the  Statement  affect  the  following  per- 
centages of  the  cultivated  area : — 


Per  cent,  of  cvUivated  area. 

Tabsfl. 

Sales. 

Mortgage. 

Total. 

HaripuT 

Abbott-abad 

Mansabra     ... 

0-2 
12 
0-6 

24 
3-2 

2-7 

20 
44 
3  3 

Total  district 

0-7 

2-7 

34 

37.     The  fiscal  history  of  the  district  since  annexation  has  there- 
^  fore  been  one  of  unsurpassed  prosperity. 

*    of^brdTstriLti'i^annlxZ  When  Major  Abbott  made  his  first  Sum- 

r    tiun.  mary  Settlement  in    1847,   the   district   was 

suffering  from  the  exhausting  effects  of  Sikh 
:  exaction  and  misrule ;  the  countiy  was  generally  insecure  ;  the  village 
'i  communities  were  in  a  weak  and  depressed  state ;  large  areas  of  land 
'  were  out  of  cultivation ;  land  had  no  value  ;  there  was  little  or  no 
^  trade,  either  export  or  imports  ;  grass  and  wood  had  no  selling  value ; 
cattle  and  milch  produce  sold  at  half  their  present  rates. 

Now  the  district  has  had  28  years  of  peace  (the  war  of  1848-49 
excepted) ;  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  every  acre  of  cultur- 
able  land  is  under  the  plough,  the  gi-eatest  portion  of  new  cultivation 
dating  more  than  10  years  back ;  agricultural  produce  is  worth  from 
two  or  three  times  the  average  prices  current  from  1847  to  1852  A.D. ; 
cattle  and  milch  produce  have  increased  and  doubled  in  value ;  there  is 
now  a  large  and  thriving  export  trade  both  in  butter  and  in  grain,  worth 
«t  least  10  lakhs  per  annum  ;  grass  and  wood  are  valuable  assets ;  land 
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is  worth  much  more  than  30  years  purchase  of  the  State's  RevenK, 
and  the  agricultural  classes  generally  are  much  better  fed  and  clotW 
than  they  were  before  our  rule,  and  are  abundantly  thriviDg  lec 
prosperous. 

Whereas  Major  Abbott's  assessments  are  believed  to  haveabs<wW 
in  1852  a  fourth  of  the  total  produce,  the  rise  in  the  value  of  gna 
alone  reduces  that  proj)ortion  to  one-eleventh,  or  nine  per  cent.  J^i 
we  make  further  allowances  for  the  increase  in  the  cultivated  area,  it 
milch  produce,  and  in  the  saleable  character  of  minor  assets  (frni: 
gi-ass,  and  wood),  it  is  i)robable  that  in  liSTl,  when  the  new  assess- 
ments were  made,  the  Sunmiary  Settlement  assessment  did  not  coyci 
6  per  cent,  of  the  total  j.  roc  luce. 

38.     In  proceeding  in  1S71  to  make  the  new  asse.ssnienis  of& 

district,  1  had  tirst  of  all  to  consider  the  as**- 

Thc  asRcssments  mndcby      uients  made  by  Majors  Adams  and  Coxe  intk 

An  expectation  of  increased  Revenue i* 
not  the  principal  motive  which  induced  <^oveniment  to  undertake  ik 
Settlement  (>j)erati()nft  of  those  days,  liie  main  object  aimed  at  w 
a  fair  redistribution  of  the  previous  assessment  with  refei*ence  totk 
altered  circumstances  of  the  villages. 

Moreover,  at  that  time  the  ]»nst  histor}'-  of  prices  (see  paniS 
above,  and  Appendix  10  of  this  Ke])ort)  did  not  warrant  the  assumf 
tion  that  any  permanent  rise  had  taken  place  in  the  value  of  agrki 
tural  produce.     And  in  addition  to  this,  whereas  the  Summary  JSettfc- 


only  < 

sixth  as  the  share  due  to  the  State. 

Nevertheless  the  assessments  recommended  by  these  officers  cob 
templated  the  increase  of  the  Stat<;'s  <leinandby  the  following  amounts:- 


Tahffl. 


Haripur  ... 
Abbottabad 
ManBabra 


Jama  of 

Summary 

Scttiemeiit, 

as  per  ront- 

rt.U  c.f 

18«J2.G3. 


Total 


1,18,203 
60,171 
bOAod 


2,28,923 


AnPORsed  in 
1802.03. 


1,21,447 
61,213 
60,365 


2,42,026 


Bcinff  an  inercate  ^ 


Amount. 

3,154 
1,042 
8,900 

13,102 


Percent 


in 

6-T 
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These  assessments  were  never  enforced,  becauso  the  controlling 
Hthurities,  to  whom  they  were  submitted  for  sanctian,  passed  no  orders 
li  tlieni. 


The  returns  and  rates  <m 
tliich  the  new-  a^^N^KsmtmU 


30,  The  assessments  now  under 
report  are  primarily  based  on  the  following 
guides  :■ — 

1(1  J.  Area  Returns  of  the  Revenue  Survey* 
.             (2)*  Do.  of  the  Patwariij*  Survey. 

I  (3)*  Division  of  the  district  into  Assessment  Circles. 

I  (4)*  Clas-siGcation  of  the  cultivated  hind  according  to  soils. 

1  (5),  An  estimate  of  the  produce, 

I  (6),  The  share  of  tlie  gross  produce  due  to  Government* 

I  (7),  The  appraisement  of  the  value  of  that  ehure, 

(8),  Plough  rates* 

(9),  Soil  rates. 

1  proceetl  to  notice  each  sul^ect  in  detail 

40,  The  Eevenne  Survey  of  HutAvI  was  commenced  on  the  1st 
The  Area  Return*  of  the  November  1865,  and  concluded  in  the  end  of 
venue  SatvL^y  p-^jm reared  Ocfcol>er  ISGD.  It  wa.s  carHod  out  by  the 
%^^^  of  the  Pfltvviria^  Norths  Western  Frontier  Survey  Party,  under 
the  t>u  per  vision  of  Oolonel  H.  0.  Johnstone,  C.  B. 
wing  to  the  eKpenso  which  would  have  attended  a  large  scale  Survey 
I  hil!  tracts,  the  plain  tracts  only  of  Lower  HazfuYi  were  surveyed  on 
le  usual  scale  of  four  inches  fco  the  mile;  all  the  hill  tracts  were 
irveyed  ou  a  scale  of  two  inches  to  the  mile. 

I  Of  the  plain  tracts  in  Lower  Haxara  surveyed  on  the  larger  scale, 
he  Survey  Department  has  supplied  the  usual  congregated  %^iltage 
^ps  showing  village  boundarit?s  and  details  of  cultivation,  cultui-able, 
^d  waste.  Of  the  hill  tracts  no  equally  detailed  maps  have  been 
Eip  plied  ;  the  smaller  scale  on  which  they  wet  a  surveyed  making  this 
[II  possible. 

In  both  instances  the  Survey  Department  furnished  the  usual 
abular  statements  showing  ilie  total  area  of  each  viUage  and  tlie 
reas  cultivated,  culturable,  aud  waste. 

In  the  following  statements  the  result.^  of  the  Eevenue  Survey 
fe  compared  wath  tlie  Settlement  Patwwi  Survey  made  in  lSG8-(j9  | 
1  these  statemertt'S  the  Revenue  Survey  i«  taken  as  100,  and  the  extent 
>  which  the  Patwiiris'  Survey  diOlers  from  it,  plus  or  minus,  is  show^i 
^r  each  tract ; — 
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Tahsfl. 

a 

1 

1 

1 

Haripur 

By  Rfivenuc  Survey  ... 
By  Patwari  Survey    ... 

Different  per  cent. 

1,46.682 
1,36,451 

13,575 
11,973 

2,57,072 
2,77,952 

4,17,329 
4,26,375 

-7-0 

-11-8 

+  81 

+21 

Abbott-abad    ... 

By  Kcvenu©  Survey  ... 
By  Patwari  Survey    ... 

Different  per  cent.     ... 

1,3S.4S8 
1,13,747 

463 
6,947 

3,03,384 
3,37,307 

4,42,ai5 
4,57,001 

-17-9 

+  1,184-4 

+  112 

+33 

Moiisahra 

By  Bcvenue  Survey  ... 
By  Patwdri  Survey    ... 

Different  per  cent.    ... 

1.61.105 
1,43,720 

686 
4,503 

7,5.3,563 
7,82,9:W) 

9,15.354 
9.31,1.^ 

-10  8 

+  656  4 

+  3-9 

+  1-7 

Total  district  ... 

By  Revenue  Sur\-ey  .. 
By  Patwari  Survey  ... 

Different  per  cent.    ... 

4.46,275 
3,93,918 

14.724 
22,423 

13,14,010 
13,98,189 

17,76,018 
18.14,6» 

-11-7 

+  52-3 

+  6-4 

+21 

If  the  liill  ti-acts  and  plain  tracts  are  taken  separately,  and  the  results 
of  the  surveys  in  each  bo  compared,  the  figures  stand  as  follows . — 


Plain  tracts     ... 

By  Revenue  Survey  ... 
By  Patwari  Survey    ... 

Different  per  cent.     ... 

1., 33.478 
1,27,656 

13,432 
10,516 

1,36,4.36 
1,49,077 

2,83,346 
2,87,241 

-44 

-21-7 

+  9  3 

+w 

liill  tracts 

By  Revenue  Survey  ... 
By  Patwari  Survey   ... 

Differen  t  per  cent.    . . . 

3.12,797 
2,66,262 

1,292 
11,907 

11,77,684 
12,49,112 

14,91,673 
16,27,281 

-14-9 

+  821-6 

+  6-1 

+24 

The  total  area  returned  by  the  two  surveys  agrees  well  in  every 
instance.  So  far  as  the  return  of  culturable  made  by  the  two  survep 
differs,  the  difference  for  the  most  part  is  that  the  Patw^ris*  Survey  hi* 
returned  a  larger  area  of  culturable  than  the  Revenue  Survey,  but  this 
was  to  be  expected,  and  the  item  is  insignificant. 

Except  ill  the  plain  tracts,  the  Patw^iri  Survey  has  returned  » 
cultivated  area  consi<leraV>ly  smaller  than  that  returned  by  the  Revenue 
Survey.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  : — In  hill  tracts  the  cultivated  fields  are  separatedby 
considerable  strips  of  waste  known  as  field  boundaries.  By  th© 
system  followed  in  the  Revenuo  Sui-vcy  the  outer  line  of  each  duster 
or  block  of  fields  is  surveyed,  and  the  area  of  the  whole  block  is  then 
calculated  and  returned  as  cultivated  land.  This  return  is  correct  so 
far  as  it  goes ;  and  as  it  was  not  admissible  for  the  Revenue  Survey  ^^ 
guess  roughly  the  deduction  due  for  waste  boundaries,   the  syste^ 
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lowed  by  them  was  the  only  one  practicable,  short  of  a  field  by 
Id  Survey.  But  in  the  Patwari's  field  by  field  Survey  the  uncul- 
rated  boundaries  of  the  fields  are  deducted,  and  only  i  he  area  actually 
ider  the  plough  in  each  field  is  returned  as  cultivated. 

If  the  area  of  these  field  boundaries  be  added  to  the  cultivated 
ea  of  the  Patwdris'  Survey,  the  total  result  in  the  hill  tracts  compares 
th  the  return  of  the  Revenue  Survey,  thus  : — 


1           By  PatwhrW  Surrey, 

Cultivated 
area  of 
Kevcnue 
Survey. 

Area  cul- 
1    tiviitcd 
and  fallow. 

Field 
Boun- 
daries. 

Total 

Difference 
per  cent. 

Hill  tracta 

.  2.60,262 

71,613 

3,37,876 

3,12,797 

+  8 

Division   of 

o  assesament  oirclei. 


This  explains  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  there  is  a  large 
Serence  between  the  cultivated  area  returned  by  the  two  surveys. 

41.  In  dividing  the  district  into  assessment  circles,  I  adopted, 
.  in  the  first  instance,  the  old  Ilaqa  limits,  which 
'*  "°  have  come  down  to  us  from  Sikh  rule  and  from 
times  anterior  thereto.  These  were  37  in 
imber.  These  Ilfiqas  are  mainly  based  on  natural  divisions  of  territory, 
id  their  limits  generally  coincide  with  those  of  the  tribal  systems 
hich  are  the  basis  of  the  rights  in  the  soil.  In  a  few  cases  where  I 
und  such  a  courae  necessary,  I  sub-divided  these  Ilaqas  into  chaks  or 
etions. 

But  an  examination  of  the  district  showed   that  these  37    circles, 
ith  their  sections,  might  te  grouped  into  five  principal  ti-acts,  viz. — 
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I     The  plain  traycta  are  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
;mutractB,iiTigatedaiid     ^^^tii^^t^     Those  classed  a^  imgated  are  those 
igated.  11*    which   the    major  portfim  of    the   assets 

depends  on  irrigation  supplied  from  the  Dor 
ftnd  Si  ran  ri%^ers.  Those  classed  m  uu  irrigated  are  thuse  in  wliidi  the 
tnajor  portiun  of  the  assets  h  contributed  hy  unirri gated  lancK 
Erhe  rain-iail  averages  30  inches,  and  is  grdiDaiily  sea^^onalile  and 
|l50iistant.  The  climate  approxiniates  W  tliatot  the  adjacent  district  of 
^&awal}undi,  but  is  slightly  more  teuiperate  in  summer  and  colder  ia 
iuter  ;  in  botli  harvests  the  crops  ripen  later  than  in  Rawalpindi, 
e  plain  tracts  differ  from  the  hill  tracts  priucipaliy  in  these  ix^specta : 
at  the  Rabj  cro])  is  superior,  the  Khsxilf  crop  uot  so  good  or  certain^ 
cept  on  in-igatcd  and  maimrcd  land,  and  the  people  iiossess  less  cattle. 
'he  soil  is  suferior  to  that  of  the  bill  tracts,  and  easier  cuUivated. 
[*he  best  irrigate*!  and  manured  landgs  are  equal  to  the  must  fertile  in 
~  e  Punjab,  The  harvests  ai^  mom  certain  than  in  the  adjacent  district 
wal[vindi. 

43,  The  low  dry  hills  are  situate  in  the  southern  and  south-east 
drj  hills  portion  of  the  district.     They  have  a  climate 

and  aeaaons  similar  to  those  of  the  plain  tracts, 
it  with  the  same  rain-fid  I     The  soil  is  much  inferior  to  that  of   the 
plains.     But  their  waste  lands  yield  gi-ass  and  small  wood  in  abund* 
ce^  and  tliey  are  rich  in  cattle, 

44,  The  temperate  hills  and  high  lands  are  the  hill  tracts  situate 
T           te  h'llfl     dtt'  li     ^  *^**^  centre  of  the  tlistrict,  commencing  with 

Imidfl?^^''*      ^    ^     ^^       tilt.'  Kacbf,  Baliarhiin,  and  JJliamtaiir  (Orash) 

ilaqas  in  the  south  of  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil, 

:id  extending  to  the  Pakbli  Valley  and  Balakot  in  the  north  of  the 
iistrict.  Their  cultivated  lantls  are  situate  for  the  most  part  at  an 
levaiion  of  from  2,000  to  4,O0U  feet  above  the  sea  level  The  rain-%11 
averages  47  inches,  and  is  abundant  and  constant.     Tlje  clhnate  in   the 

inter  is  cold,  with  occasional  fidis  of  snow  in  Januar}^  and  February* 
5f  the  two  crops  the  Kbarif  is  the  mo^t  vaJuable,  but  a  lair  loupuitiou 
}f  Kahi  crops  is  also  raised.     The    crops,  as  a  iiile,  are   certain.     The 

ast^  aftbrds  abundant  grass  and  grazing,  and  the  people  ai'e  rich   in 

lilch  cattle.     There  is  also  plenty  of  small  wood. 

As  regards  their  physical  furmation,  these  tracts  are  divisible  into 
;wo  distinct  classes — 1st,  the  purely  hill  tracts,  and,  2ndly,  the  open 
raUeys.  The  latter  are  the  Orash  plain  (in  the  Dhamta-ur  and  Nawa- 
iliahr  ilfiqas),  the  Mjiiigal  plain  to  its  north,  and  the  Pakhli  plain 
Mansalira,  Shinkiiiri,  and  Bhairkund  ilaqas)  again  north  of  thai  The 
est  are  mainly  hill  tracts.  But  in  all  other  circumstances  these  tracts 
ore  similar. 

45,    The  ccid  mountain  tracts  are  situate  in  the  east  and  north 

_      ,,  ...        of  the  district.     In  these  tracts  the  villages  are 

The  cold  moiintamtr.ctir.      ^^^   ^^^^    ^^^^^   ^^^^  ^,^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^a^^.  ^^ 

he  sides  of  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  range  from  5,000  to  10,000 
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Classifioation  of  soils, 
following  soils  :— 

Irrigated  soils. 


47.    Inside  each  asssessment  c 
cultivated  lands  are  classified  accordi 


(1).    6%h  or  Rata. 
(2).    B&hardi,  Kachi. 
(8).    Hotar. 

(4).    Harrinda,  Gir,  Dh&ngar, 
Banuigar«  Qarera. 


(1)- 

wall. 

Ne^r, 

Gujrat, 

(3). 


Unirrigated  soil 
Bin,  Chan,  Lipaj 


Bela,Kund,Cho, 
Jabba,     Kachi, 
Dab,  Dunrf,  Nal 
^  ,      Mairi,      Mohri, 
Thapla,  Dhan,  Danna. 

(4).     Retar,      Rakkar 
Dhingar,      Jhiimra,       I 
Thangar,  G4r,  Harrand. 
(5).     Kalsi. 

This  classification  is  that  in  vogue  among  the  agriculturist 
selves.  As  each  field  was  measured,  the  soil  under  which  it 
noted  in  the  field  register.  The  statements  of  the  occupants 
subject  were  ordinarily  accepted,  the  Settlement  officialsint 
only  in  cases  where  the  soil  was  disputed,  or  where  there  wa 
fest  error  or  fraud ;  the  classification  depends  on  such  obvious 
that  disputes  did  not  ordinarily  occur. 

48.  The  B&gh,  alias  garden,  soil  is  always  situate  in  the 
Wffli  or  Kata.  ^^^  vicinity  of  the  village,  and  is  cu 
B^ghoriLata.                    principally   bjr  MalliArs   (Mdlis),    a 

cultivators  superior  in  intelligence  and  industry  to  the  other  cult 
it  is  highly  manured,  and  besides  wheat  and  maize,  suger-cane, 
turmeric,  and  vegetables  of  all  descriptions  are  raised  lu  it  •  tl 
vator  generally  gets  three  crops  a  year  off  it ;  it  nearly  alwa] 
cash  rents  varying  from  Rs.  IG  to  24  an  acre.  In  some  cas 
higher  rents  are  paid  for  this  land.  There  are  only  4,868  acres 
SOU  in  the  district,  of  which  4,213  acres  are  situate  in  the  plain 

It  is  also  called  "  Kata  "  land,  from  the  fact  that  the  Sikh 
ment  was  always  levied  on  it  at  a  contract  rate  (6ii  mukta).  I 
same  kind  of  land  as  is  elsewhere  called  "Zabti*' 

49.  This  term  was  mainly  in  use  in  Lower  Haz&rfi.     The 

Bihardi  tamfai.  ^^?  '[  ^^^h^'^W  l<^ndr     The   term  s 

the  irrigrated  land  lying  beyond  the  imi 
vicinity  of  the  village,  that  is  to  say,  the  irrigated  land  on  the 
vation  of  which  less  pains  are  spent  than  on  the  Bdgh  land.  ( 
crops  cannot  be  raised  on  it,  and  it  varies  in  quality  according 
original  character  of  the  soil,  the  amount  of  manure  it  gets  (gei 
not  much),  and  the  character  of  the  husbandry  applied.  Cereals, 
and  cotton,  are  raised  on  it,  and  it  generally  yields  two  crops,  of 
the  Kharif  is  always  a  good  crop,  but  the  Rabi  is  often  poor  for 
ot  sufficient  manuri9g.    There  are  10,093  acres  of  this   soil  : 
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^lainci,  of  which  73^^  acres  are  situat©  in  tho  plain  tracts.    In  the 
iU  tracU  the  irrigated  lands  on  which  rice  is  not  raised  have  been 

ed  under  this  head. 


60,    The  Hotar  lands  are  the  good  rice  lands  of  the  hill  tracts, 
I  There  are   14,216  acres  of   this   soil  in   th& 

district  distributed  over  the  main  assessment 
'divisions  as  follows  : — 


Aci^B. 

Per  cent,  of  cul- 
tivation of  tracts. 

Low  ^Iry  hills 
Unlrrigflted  pUin  traolB  ... 

Irrigated  plain  tracts      ...        *» 

Temperate  bill  and  high  lands 

Qald  motiataai  tiacta     i««        -i-        

91 
61 

7,4€2 
6,17T 

0-6 
66 

Total  Distriet... 

_ . ^^ 

14,216 

B'6 

It  will  be  observed  that  thei'e  are  scarcely  any  Hotar  laods  in  the 
low  dry  hilJB  and  plain  tracts.  In  the  higher  hill  tracts  it  is  the  most 
■nlaable  soil.  Rice  m  the  only  crop  raised ;  the  description  of  rice  raised 
PBfor  the  most  part  coarse  and  inferior.  The  largest  continuous  areas 
)' under  rice  cultivation  arc  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Siran  from  tlie 
g: mouth  of  the  Bhngarmang  Valley  to  the  western  limit  of  the  Bhair- 
i^kund  ilaqa  ;  they  aggregate  a  continuous  sheet  of  about  4,700  acres  of 
^irrigated  rice  laiulH*  The  rice  lands  on  the  BaMkot  il^qa,  on  the  banks 
^of  the  Kunhar,  also  aggregated  about  1,120  acres.  And  in  the  Bakot 
I  il^^a  there  are  some  l^OOO  acres  divided  between  six  villages  irrigated 
llfrora  the  hill  streams  above  the  Jhelum  river.  Since  the  assessments 
jiWere  announced,  a  great  deal  of  the  marshy  lands  in  the  Orash  (Abbott- 
Lftbed)  Valley,  on  which  maize  was  previously  grown,  have  been  put 
render  rice  cultivation.  The  rest  of  the  rice  lands  are  scattered  about 
^  in  smaller  patches.  Speaking  generally,  the  irrigation  supply  ia 
;  constant  and  abundant.     Ordinarily  each  hill  village  has  its  patch  of 

tJHotar  laud,  wliieh  is  to  it  much  the  same  as  the  Bigh  land  is  to  the 
plain  villages,  only  a  very  great  deal  inferior  in  value.  The  Hotar  of 
lt;lie  plain  tract.**  is  not  valuable.  The  greater  heat  of  the  plains  enables 
Ibe  agriculturists  there  to  raise  much  more  valuable  crops  than  rice  on 
their  best  irrigated  soil, 

51,     Under  this  head  are  included  two  different  classes  of  soil, 
HArrdnd    GSr  Dhan  ar      One  13  the  Dhdngar  or  Baran^ar  land  under 
-irr  nta,     r,      angar,     ii^^jg^tion.    The  other  IS  the  Harrinda  land, 
so  called  Gdr  and  Oarera,     The  Barangar  or  Bhjingar   land    is  haH, 
itojiy^  poor  soil  j  such  land  is  covered  with  lai'ge  round  atones ;  and 
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IfKikiDg  at  it  at  first  sight  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  more  of  stones 
thaa  .s<»il  on  it;  this  land  is  of  small  area,  and  is  principallj  confined  ' 
to  the  tail  end  of  the  Dor  river's  irrirration  between  Haripur  and  iti 
junction  with  the  Siran  river  ;  cereals  are  raised  on  it,  and  it  only 
yields  one  crop  a  year.  The  Harranda,  Gar  and  Garera  lands  are  of 
the  poorest  character ;  when  a  flood  sweeps  away  the  alluvial  knda 
on  the  banks  of  the  Harroh,  Dor,  or  Siran  rivers,  oti  its  subsiding  the 
old  sulwtratum  of  round  stones  and  pebbles  is  left  exposed  ;  the  colti- 
vator  then  proceeds  to  form  this  unpromising  bed  into  little  square 
parterres ;  and  by  making  a  small  irrigation  channel  from  the  rivert 
bed  a  little  higher  up  to  these  parterres,  he  makes  the  river  water 
irrigate  them,  passing  it  slowly  from  plot  to  plot;  he  adds  what  sofl 
he  fan  with  his  own  hands,  and  leaves  the  silt  deposited  from  the  water 
to  do  the  rest ;  on  this  miseraVjle  soil  he  raises  a  crop  of  the  coarsest 
rice ;  if  the  land  escaf)es  fresh  floods,  in  a  few  years  by  persevering  in 
this  way  a  very  fair  rice  field  is  fonneA  There  are  7,107  acres  of  theM 
soiLs  in  the  district ;  they  are  confined  to  the  plain  tracts. 

51.     ITie  terms  Ban,  Chan,  Lip^ira,  are  applied  to  the  unirrigated 
wj:-.'  n\.^^:  t  ;.  &,-  manured  lands.     Tliey  are  mostly  situated  in 

the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  site,  and 
Ix^sides  the  manure  they  receive,  they  are  fertilized  by  the  wash  which 
flows  from  the  village  site  during  rain-falls.  But  these  terms  are  also 
ap[)lied  to  all  unirrigated  inanure<l  land.  Cereals  (maize,  wheat,  and 
barl(*y)  are  the  crops  principally  raised  on  this  soiL  It  yields  tiro 
crops  a  year  without  intermission,  and  both  crops  are  excellent,  except 
in  the  coldest  hill  tracts  (e.  g.y  Bakot,  Samundar,  Par,  E^lg&n)  ;  in  the 
hill  villages,  wheie  the  winter  is  very  pevere,  the  Rabi  crops  on  this 
soil  are  of  inferior  quality.  The  crops  on  this  soil  rarely  fail;thej 
succeed  with  only  a  little  rain,  and  the  rate  of  yield  is  treble  that  of 
the  unmanured  lands,  when  rented  to  tenants,  it  ordinarily  pays  half 
produce.  It  sells  or  mortgages  readily  from  Rs.  100  an  acre  and 
upwards. 

The  proportion  of  these  soils  is  low  in  the  irrigated  plain  tracts, 
because  the  manure  is  there  given  principally  to  the  irrigated  Bigh 
land.  In  all  the  other  tracts  they  are  the  mainstay  of  the  villages  in 
bad  seasons.  Those  of  the  temperate  hills  and  high  lands  are  perhaps 
the  finest  of  the  whole ;  in  that  tract  maize,  wheat,  and  barley  all 
three  thrive  excellently,  whereas  maize  thrives  indifferently  in  the 
plain  tracts,  and  wheat  and  barley  thrive  indifferently  in  the  odd 
hill  tracts. 

53.    This  soil  is  known  under  a  variety  of  names,   e,  g.,  Cho,  Kund, 
r,  ^    nu    ir    A  Bcla,  Dab,  Negar,  Las,  Mai,  Jabba,  Nalla,N<ii 

Bcla,  Cho,  Kund.  j^^^  .^  Kachi.  Gujrat,  Gujhail,  &c.      They  att 

alike  indicate  a  deep  loam  soil  free  of  stones,    with  an   abundance  rf 
moisture  and  exceptional  facilities  for  retaining  it,  either  because  it  ^ 
situate  in  a  hollow  or  at  the  base  of  a  hill  or  slope,  or  on  the  banks  oi 
a  stream  or  ravine.     It  yields  sometimes  two  crops  and  always  on* 
excellent  crop  per  annum,  generally  maize  wheat,  or  barley ;  the  rat^ 
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__  much  higher  than  that  of  ordinary  Maira  land*  The  great 
lue  of  this  soil,  iiidependeiit  of  its  inherent  fertility,  is  its  coinparativo 
jurity  &om  bad  seaaona.  There  ai*e  i^C,435  acres  of  this  soil  in  the 
itrict, 

64»     The  next  quality  of  soil  is  known  variously  as  Maira  in  the 
ittiraL  M  lirL  plain  lands,  and  as  Mohn,  Thalaj  Thapla,  Dhan, 

Batina,  in  the  hill  lands.  The  Maira  lands 
B  light  soil,  half  clay  and  half  sand,  and  genesrally  free  of  stones  ;  they 
it  neither  manure  nor  imgation,  depend  entii'ely  on  timely  rain,  and 
eld  only  one  crop  per  annuiu,  either  cereal  or  pulse,  Rain  in  the  plains, 
id  Kharif  in  the  hills.  The  terms  Mohri,  Thdla,  Thapla,  indicate  the 
laH  level  patches  on  the  hill  tops  ;  Danna  indicates  the  level  top  of  a 
ng  ridge  ;  Dhan  indicates  a  table  land  of  some  size  situate  in  a  hill 
ict ;  their  characteristics  and  agriculture  are  si  miliar  to  tho.^^e  of  the 
lira  of  the  plain  lands,     These  lands  in  fair  rainy  seasons  all  yield 

65.    The  next  quality  of  soil  is  known  varionnly  as  Silcar,  Retar, 

Jikar.  Eet»r,  Dhdngar.  J^"^^^'''  DMngar,  Jhamm,  Garera.  Car,  DaDna, 
T hangar,  Harrand.  hikar  and  Rakkar  are 
ffd  soils  full  of  shale  and  gravel ;  Dhdngar  and  Jhamra  are  hard 
%y  soils  full  of  stones  ;  all  these  soils  are  ploughed  with  difficulty, 
d  the  crops  are  soon  parched  on  them.  Kctar  is  a  sandy  soil ; 
u"era,  Gar,  and  Harrand  arc  terms  applied  to  very  stony  land. 
lese  soils  get  no  irrigation  and  no  manure  ;  they  never  bear  moro 
an  one  scanty  crop,  Rabi  in  the  plains  and  Kharif  in  the  hills.  The 
Dps  on  these  soils  are  the  ftrst  to  suffer  when  rain  fails.  But  in 
fcftra  when  the  rain-fall  is  so  excessive  as  to  spoil  the  crops  on  the 
•her  soils,  those  on  these  soils  and  on  the  Kalsi  lands  thrive  excep- 
&nally  well 

56.    The  Ealsi  soil  is  the  worst  of  all.     It  consists  of  the  narrow 
terraced  fields  cut  out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
^      •  They  yield  weO  the  first  year,  but  after wai^ls 

e  crops  on  them  are  ordinarily  poor.  Maize,  Kangni  and  inferior 
ilsesare  principally  grown  on  them  ;  they  get  neither  irrigation  nor 
lanure.  They  are  generally  narrow,  sloping,  and  ill-drained, 
Ifficult  of  access^  and  ploughed  with  difficulty  ;  in  some  cases  they 
mnot  l^  ploughed  at  all,  but  are  cultivated  wnth  the  spade,  A  heavy 
ill  of  rain  in  the  autumn  will  not  unfrequently  break  the  terrace  walls 
kd  wash  ranch  of  the  soil  of  a  block  of  terraced  fields  down  the  hill 
&es.  The  term  Kalsi  originally  indicated  the  point  of  a  minaret, 
ad,  I  presume,  came  to  he  applied  to  these  fields  from  the  fact  of  their 
ling  situated  high  up  the  hill  sides. 


•^inltn  df  thin  ctflSBiS cation i  Return 
ibe  cultivated  area  classed  uuder  emh 
U,  and  fallow. 


57.  The  gross  results  of  this 
classification  of  soils  is  given  in  the 
fjUo^ing  table; — 
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Somo  remarks  on  the  leading  features  of  thia  return  are  called 
for  The  return  of  irrigated  land  is  fairly  correct  The  return  of 
^unirricrated  mannred  land  'm  low  in  the  irrigated  plain,  because  the 
"33aanure  there  is  for  the  moat  part  put  on  the  irrigated  lands,  but  the 
^.iietarn  of  manured  land  for  the  temperate  hilla  and  high  lands  is  I 
I  think  a  good  deal  understated ;  aeeing  how  well  off  these  tracts  are 
|ibr  cattle,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  proportion  of  manured  land  ia 
If  nearly  the  same  in  these  tmcts  as  in  the  other  hill  tracts. 

The  area  returned  under  the  inferior  descriptions  of  soil  is  vezy 
large.    The  following  statement  shows  this  in  a  clear  way  ; — 
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Prospects  of  improve- 
ment the  proportion  of  infe- 
rior "so  ils. 
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58.  This  classification  of  the  soil  is,  as  before  stated,  mairij 
based  on  the  statements  of  the  agricultuik 
I  think  a  good  deal  of  the  land  returned  i 
Kalsi  or  terraced  fields  is  very  superior  to  tk 
fields  to  which  the  term    is    ordinarily  appB- 

cable.     The  error,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  retuim,   operated  to  li^ 

the  assessment. 

A  Kalsi  field  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of « 
bestowed  on  it,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  these  fields  n 
being  gradually  im]>r()ved  by  the  care  of  the  occupants.  The  twna 
walls  coiLsolidate  with  time,  and  are  gradually  heightened,  so  «  • 
correct  the  drainage  of  the  field  and  give  it  a  slope  inwards.  TiA 
reference  to  the  good  rain-fall,  the  known  fertility,  and  the  deat 
population  of  the  district  (reckoned  on  the  cultivated  area),  tog«tkr 
with  the  high  prices  and  great  facilities  for  sale  of  produce  now  tt 
the  command  of  the  agriculturists,  there  is  little  doubt  that  duriij 
the  next  30  years  the  proj)i)rtion  of  the  inferior  cultivation  will  hi 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  area  under  better  cultivation  in  creased. 


Proportion  of  uncultivated  area 
returned  as  cultivable. 


59.  The  proportion  of  the  uncolfr 
vated  area  returned  as  cultivable  ia  uA 
viz. : — 


Proportionofuneultivated area  returned  <u  enltivabU}\      The  9ame  ^  taJkHU, 


Irrigated  plain 
tracts. 


Acres  ...3,100 
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plain 
tracts. 
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'-".^  <'^,     Rn.l 
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1,446 


4,705 


Cold 
moun- 
tain 
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6,756 


ilaripor. 

Abbott- 
abad. 

Man* 
B«hra. 

11,973 

«,947 

4.60S 

Tbtri 
diAkt 


23,431 


But  in  a  hill  district,  such  as  Hazard  is,  no  return  of  this  natuK 
can  fairly  represent  the  room  which  remains  for  the  expansion  of  tii< 
cultivation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cultivation  of  the  hill  sides  ii 
steadily  extending,  but  it  would  not  ordinarily  be  correct  to  return  a 
hill  side  as  cultivable.  In  respect  of  all  level  land  of  fair  qualitv,  it 
is  safe  to  predicate  that  it  will  in  all  probability  be  cultivated  in  i 
short  time,  but  the  extension  of  cultivation  over  hill  sides,  though  it 
does  not  generally  involve  any  expenditure  of  capital,  depends  more  ob 
the  industry  of  the  agriculturists  than  on  the  character  of  the  hill  side 
And  it  would  neither  be  practicable  nor  fair  to  make  a  foi-ecast  of  the 
result  of  such  future  operations  form  part  of  the  basis  of  our  present 
assessments. 
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GO.     In  estimating  the  total  ffrain  prodmre  of  the  cultivated  lands 
c  eititnate  ^  was  guided  principally  Ky  the  papers  prepared 

in  18G0-63  under  the  orders  of  Alajors  Adanj^ 
ind  Coxe.  The  estimates  of  average  produce  prepared  under  these 
[>ffieer«  wei"©  pitched  at  very  moderate  figures ;  and  as  it  was  not  in 
my  power  at  the  time  the  assessments  were  made  to  undertake  any 
lutlicieut  series  of  actual  experiments  in  order  to  ascertain  the  averago 
produce,  I  accepted  for  the  most  part  the  results  of  my  predecessor  s 
enqniries. 

The  Financial  Commissioners  Book  Circular  XX  of  1871*  iliving 
iirectioDB  for  the  nndertakiug  of  actual  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
leverage  produce  of  the  principal  crops,  wa8  issued  after  the  new  a^isess- 
^ents  of  the  Hazara  District  had  been  made.  A  number  of  oxperi* 
tnents  made  by  me  in  1372  were  confined  to  small  areas  of  half  kaual 
(lU  poles)  each,  and  gave  such  high  results  that  I  do  not  thiiik  ihcm 
DTorth  quoting.  It  is  well  known  that  such  eiperiments  on  small 
l^^as  usually  give  much  higher  results  tlian  can  be  accepted  as 
Bveragesw 

The  produce  estimates,  on  which  the  assessments  under  report  are 
}Gsed,  did  not  assume  one  rate  of  produce  for  each  crop  throughout 
ihe  district,  but  separate  produce  rates  were  worked  out  for  each  iMqa 

"th  due  I'egard  to  the  proportions  of  good  and  ba<i  noil  in  each,  and 
ihe  number  of   fallows   which  ordinarily  odcur.*     The   result  for  the 

hole  district  gave  the  following  average  rates  of  produce  per  acre  ; 
he  total  estimated  produce  is  also  given  : — 


*   Vide  f  ara  ii  of  Chapter  IV  concern mg  fallows. 
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On  irrigated  land. 
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*  Maundfl  of  40  sers  each. 
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The  assumed  rate  of  produce  per  acre  is  low.     On  tire  oilier  haiul, 
le   large  pi'oportion   of   soils  returned  as  inferior  called  fur  special 
caution.     \Ve  can  at  least  be  sure  that  the  average  produce  has  not 
been  over-estimated. 

The  estimate  is  incomplete   in   thia 


liitmn  otnitted  from  the 


Gl. 


produce  estunnte. 


respect,  viz.,  that  the  lands  which  bear   twii 
crops  per  annum  are  only  charged  with  one 
These  lands  aggregate — 
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ese  lands  which  bear  two  crops  in  the  year  are  nearly  all  manured 
,d  are  among  the  best  in  the  district,  and  the  rate  of  produce  on  them 
much  above  the  average. 

Similarly  the  estimate  takes  no  account  of  the  straw  produced,  of 
,e  produce  of  the  grass  rakhs  or  hay  iield^,  nor  of  the  milch  pnxluce. 

62»  Attempts  have  been  made  at  various  times  to  ascertain  the 
gross  grain  produce  of  a  district  by  estimat- 
ing the  total  consumption  of  the  people,  and 
by  adding  thereto  the  amount  of  the  ascer- 
tained expoits,  plus  one- tenth  of  the  whole  for 
seed  grain  and  loss  by  mildew  and  bad  storage. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  here  the  resoTt^ 
obtained  by  applying  such  a  calculation  to  the  Hazdra  District.  In 
this  estimate  I  take  the  average  home  consumption  of  the  population 
with  their  cattle  to  be  SJ  sers  of  grain  per  diem  for  eveiy  five  persons  ; 
tliis  is  the  lowest  rate  of  consumption  ordinarily  accepted  in  such  esti- 
mates *     The  calculation  is  as  follows  : — 

*  See  a  paper  cotitribated  to  tbe  Indian  Ik'ott&miit  of  the  lolli  Deceoiber  18?D,  by 
Mi,  Elliott,  Seca^tary  Uy  Ck>¥emment  North- Weitem  Frovmcefl, 


E^mate  of  gross  pro- 
duce compared  with  esti* 
mate  of  the  total  cmi^ump- 
tion  of  Ihe  dbtnitt,  pltxs 
exports. 
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Sers. 
( 1 ).     Home  consumption  of  the  population  3,43,505, 

at  3i  sers  per  diem  for  every  five  persons     ...  8,77,65,528 

(  2  ).     Add  exports,  as  stated  in  para.  26  above : — 


Eharif  grains. 

Babi  grains. 

Sera. 

Sera. 

Maize  ...    51,09,456 

Wheat  ...11,88,750 

Rice    ...      4,90,625 

Barley    ...37,72,491 

Mfish  ...      2,16,985 

Masur     ...   2,02,880 

Moth  ...         99,420 

... 

Other  grains  not  detailed  ...      45,419 

Total  exports        ...  1,11,26,026 
Deduct  imports     . . .        1,18,360 

Net  grain  exported         ...    1,10,07,666 


( 3 ),     Total  home  consumption  and  exports  ...     9,87,73,W* 

(  4- ).    Add  ^  for  seed  grain  and  loss  by  mildew  and 

bad  storage      98,77^19 

(  5 ).     Total  indicated  production,  reckoned  from  the 

consumption  and  expoi-ts       10,86,50,518 

My    produce    estimates    compare    with   the    above 
estimate  as  follows.  Omitting  oil-seeds,  cotton,  and  garden 
produce,  they  give  the  produce  of  the  district  as— 


Wheat 

... 

...    2,04,83.160 

Barley 

... 

...    1.92,86,360 

Maize     

... 

...    3,71,96.120 

Rice 

... 

...       87,16.280 

Pulses,  b^jra  and  kangni,  &c. 

... 

...     l.O4,5*.a)0 

Total 


9,11,36,120 


This  estimate  is  1,75,14,393  sers,  or  16  per  cent.,  short  of  the  resntt 
arrived  at  by  reckoning  up  the  consumption  and  exports.  Of  this 
NhorU;ouiing  the  omission  to  reckon  in  the  produce  estimate  the  second 
croi>  on  laud  that  bears  two  crops  a  year  accounts  for  a  consideraUe 
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03. 


Share  of  produce  ttsamed 
(  Urn  b^ifi  of  ftflsesflzneut. 


iTt,  The  area  of  thc^e  lauds  is  49,246  acres ;  the  second  crop  would 
^,  either  wheat,  barley,  or  maize ;  if  we  a^^surae  an  average  yield  of 
this  second  ciap  at  250  sers  per  acre,  the  produce  thus  omitted  from 
my  original  produce  estimate  equals  1,23,11,500  sei-s,  wliieh  istwo-thirda 
of  this  shortcoming.  After  crediting  the  amount  of  this  omission,  my 
original  produce  estimate  will  still  remain  five  per  cent,  helow  the 
amount  indicated  by  the  estimated  consumption  and  exports. 

In  an  earlier  portion  of  this  chapter  I  showed  that  the 
standard  of   the  Sikn   assessments   wa^  half 
the  produce,  and  that  of  the  Summary  Settle- 
ments of  1847  and    135i2   one-third  of    the 
luce-     In  the  assesamenta  made  by  Major  Adams  and  Coxe  in 
l86^*63  one-sixth  was  assumed  as  the  share  due  to  Government. 

In  making  the  assessments  now  reported  I  a^umed  one -sixth   as 
le  Government  share.     Looking  to  the  fact  that  the  Summary  Settle- 
lent  standard  was  one-third  of  the  produce,  the  liberaiity  of  a  standard 
if  one-sixth  can  scarcely  be  questioned. 

The  Government's  object  is  to  take  half  the  rent.     If  the  statistics 

occupancy    and  grain  rents  given  at  the    commencement  of  this 

^hnpter  be  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  lands  paying  grain 

Bnts  31  per  cent,  pays  more  than  one -third  produce,  38  per  cent,  pays 

le- third  prmluce,  31  per  cent,  pays  principally  one-fourth  produce, 

it  thedo  lands  for  the  most  part  pay  also  a  easn  contribution  in  additioa 

the  grain  rent. 

In  assuming  one-sixth  of  the  produce  to  represent  a  fair  demand 
Government's  behalf,  we  do  not  lay  down  a  rigid  rule  of  assessment; 
in  the  coutraiy,  the  rich  lands,  of  which  the  rents  exceed  one-third 
profluce,  can  fairly  be  assessed  higher  than  one-sixth,  and  similarly 
those  which  pay  less  than  one-third  produce,  at  less  than  one-sixth. 
In  finally  fixing  the  assessment  of  each  village  such  circumstances 
were  taken  into  consideration  so  far  as  appeared  to  be  necessary. 

It  has  also  to  be  remembered  that  half  the  cultivated  lands  are 
cultivated  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
coparcenary  communities,  this  half  includes  the  best  lands. 

64,  Having  estimated  the  produce 
and  decided  the  share  diie  to  Govei-n- 
ment,  it  remained  to  value  that  share. 

In  paragraph  21  of  this  chapter  I  have  described  the  history  of 
prices  under  the  Summary  Settlement  Owing  principally  to  the 
position  of  the  district  on  the  frontier  it  was  thought  advisable  not  to 
take  advantage  of  the  great  rise  of  prices  which  had  occurred  during 
the  preceding  12  years,  and  value  the  produce  at  prices  much  lower 
than  those  current  for  some  years  past.  Accordingly  the  average  of 
the  prices  prevailing  during  the  26  years,  commencing  a.u.  1S44  and 
ending  a.  D.  1869,  was  struck,  and  the  prices  so  obtained  were  adopted 
as  the  bawis  of  the  assessment  valuation  of  the  produce.  The  prices 
thus  deduced  are  for  the  most  part  slightly  dearer  than  those  which 


Tbe  prices  ajwumed  in  yaluing 
the  Bbare   of    the  produce  due  lo 
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prevailed  between  the  years  1853  to  1860.  In  the  following  tabktfe 
prices  thus  adopted  are  given,  and  also  those  which  prevailed  dmifif 
the  four  years  1868—71  preceding  the  assessment : — 
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^M 

|P       The  extent  to  which  the^e  prices  under-estimated  the  actual  value         ^H 

r  of  the  pnxiuce  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : — 

■ 

1 

] 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•    ] 

Produce. 

"3 

1      ; 
pa 

'0 

2-s 

E    Si    S      , 

TWEEK  COLUMNS                 ^^M 

3  9^nd  4.                      ^M 

< 

Berfl* 

Eb. 

Bb, 

Re. 

■ 

H 

"Sagftr-cane 

2,64,240 

27,751 

40,583 

3  2,832 

^M 

H 

Tvtfuierio 

7^70^000 

1,01,140 

1,36,302 

34,102 

^1 

H 

Vegetables  and  other  garden  oiopB 

l.'i,600 

13,600 

.., 

■ 

H 

liice 

37,16,280 

1,73,474 

3,30,343 

1,56,869 

1 

^H 

H 

Maire 

3Jl,9C,l2t) 

6,74,481 

15,68,173 

9,13,692 

^1 

K 

Bijra 

2d,6&»56« 

47t362 

1,19,179 

71,817 

^1 

^^^^E  4 

Milng  atid  Mish 

8,01,520 

33.548 

71,543 

37,997 

^1 

^m 

ilUli 

19«S6,520 

45,848 

88,024 

42,175 

^1 

V 

Cotton 

19,71,000 

1,3M83 

2,38,909 

1,02,426 

^1 

B 

Til 

1.06,040 

6,3S3 

13.302 

6,969 

^1 

Bi 

Kangni,  Kulath 

36,29,040 

68.786 

1,51,546 

82,760 

^1 

^' 

Other  EUarff  cropa 

Tutd 

8,00,920 

1&.G95 

36,905 

2L210 

^1 

r».37,61,240 

13,44,499 

28,27,409]l  4,82,910 

^1 

"TobiM^cy 

1,42,080 

11,613 

13,052 

1,439 

^1 

Opium 

m 

888 

1,280 

392 

^1 

Vegetables    and    other    garden 
ptxjducc 

♦  ,. 

11,360 

11,360 

.*. 

I 

s. 

Wheat 

2.04,83,160 

4,97.571 

11.13,193 

6,16,623 

^1 

a. 

Barlej 

1,92,86.360 

2,81,153 

8,14,042 

3,32,889 

^1 

Mustard 

19,56,040 

61,898 

1,33,564 

Tl,666 

^1 

Masdr 

3,21,920 

8,342 

18,137 

9,795 

^M 

Karak 

1,93,720 

3,/41 

i0,80(] 

r,05B 

138  T           ^ 

Other  Kabi  cpope 

Total 

94,960 

2,37C 

5,421 

3,04£ 

1282           ^J 

^1 

4,24,78.920   8,78.9431    19.20,849 

10,41*907 

T1.TAL  PBOl>Ct£         ..,     932,40, mj 22.23.4+ 1 1     4M8.2&8 

26.24.817 
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It  will  be  observed  from  the  preceding  table  (columns  5  and  f 
that  tlie  effect  of  the  low  prices  adopted  in  valuing  the  produce  was  v 
give  an  estimate,  aggregating  less  than  half  the  average  values  d  th 
four  years  preceding  the  assessment. 

65.    On  the  system  above  described,  a  rough  estimate  of  the  valo( 
Soil  rates.  ^^  one-sixth  of  the  produce  in  each  tract  m 

village  was  obtained. 

As  a  check  on  these  produce  estimates,  Majors  Adams  and  Cbxe 
who  preceded  me  in  my  assessment  work,  had  estimated  cash  reveno« 
rates,  which  in  their  opinion  were  fairly  chargeable  to  each  diffa«ii 
soil.  Whereas  the  produce  rates  showed  the  revenue  fairly  due  fioa 
a  village  by  estimating  the  value  of  its  crops,  these  soil  rates  tried  to 
arrive  at  the  same  end  by  a  scale  of  differential  rates  based  on  ascer- 
tained differences  of  soil. 

I  adopted  the  system  from  them.  The  necessity  for  it  arises  ia 
this  way  : — 

The  produce  estimate  only  shows  what  the  average  soils  of  the  tract 
produce,  that  is  to  say,  when  applied  to  each  village  it  shows  whit 
the  produce  of  each  village  would  be  if  its  soils  were  neither  bettei 
nor  worse  than  the  average.  But  in  each  tract  in  Haz&r&  every  villagB 
shows  a  varying  proportion  of  good  and  bad  soils.  Therefore,  in  ordei 
to  assess  each  village  fairly,  it  was  necessary  to  devise  a  set'  of  wtca 
that  should  be  based  on  differences  of  soils.  The  cash  rents  paid,  u 
will  appear  from  my  description  of  them  further  on  in  this  chapter 
afforded  no  guide  on  the  subject,  except  in  the  case  of  the  B&gh  landi 
of  the  Haripur  plain.  The  soil  rates  adopted  are  consequently  nol 
based  on  any  direct  deduction  from  rents.  Their  fairness  is  a  matt^ 
of  judgment.  At  the  same  time  in  framing  them  certain  means  oi 
comparison  were  available,  which  were  of  much  assistance  in  aniviju 
at  a  correct  judgment. 

66.    For  instance,  it  was  well  known  that  from  Rs.  2  to  3  a  kanil  (oi 
„  .,      ,  ^  ,    .       even  more)  was  during  Sikh  rule,   and  still  u 

^Ho^  rates  accepted  m  ^  common  rent  for  the  irrigated  Bdgh  laS  in 
the  vicinity  of  Haripur.  And  since  the  soil 
rates  of  the  present  Settlement  were  framed,  1  have  found  a  note  hy 
Major  Edwardes  of  some  rates  used  by  Major  Abbott  in  1852  in  his 
assessment  in  the  Haripur  plain.     These  rates  were  asfoUoivs  :  — 


Soil. 


Bate  per  acre 
per  annimi. 


Lands  producing  sugar,  turmeric,  opium,  cotton  dec,  t.  «.,  Bigh  ) 
or  Kata  lands  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...J 

Other  lands  bearing  three  crops  per  annum, j*.  r.,  inferior  Bigh  or  i 
Kata  ...  ...  ...       *     ...  ...  ...  J 

Land  bearing  two  crops  per  annum  (presumably  irrigated,  but  this  J 
is  not  stated)  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  ) 

Lands  bearing  one  crop  per  annum,  at  two-fifths  produce  ... 

Bad  land,  at  one-third  produce 


B.  A.  P, 
24  0  0 
21         0        0 


1         8        0 

loo 
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The  rates  charged  at  this  Settlenieiit  ob  the  superior  irrigatecl 

inds  are  much  the  same  as  thoae  of  my  predecesjiora.   Those  charge^l  on 

!  superior  uoirrigated  lands  are  higher.     Those  charged  on  the  iiifcsrior 

id?*,  both  irrigated  and  unirrigatedj  are  much  lower  than  tho^e  of  my 

{predecessors.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  inferior  unirrigated 
and^s*  The  officers  who  fijted  the  previous  rates  evidently  considered 
lat  the  worst  lands  could  pay  at  leaat  12  or  8  annas  au  acre.  But  we 
iave  now  valued  1(1  per  cent,  (Kaisi)  of  the  lands  at  two  annas  per 
3re,  and  some  24  per  cent  (Re tar,  Rakkar,  5^c.,)  principally  at  four, 
tve,  and  six  annas.  As  the  increased  cultivation  since  1803  is  probably 
aainly  composed  of  inferior  soil^,  this  leniency,  no  doubt,  principally 
"Tecta  the  lands  last  reclaimed  from  waste. 


09. 


Scbcdnla  of  soil  t^Icb 
he  proeeut  Settlement* 


of 


In  Appendix  13  of  thia  Report  will  be  founJ  a  schedule  of 

the  soil  rates  fixed  at  this  Settlement  for  each 
tract,  and  I  proceed  to  make  a  few  explana- 
tions concerning  each  rate.     Thes«  ex  plana- 
ioBs  should  be  read  with  the  accountg  of  the  soils  ^ven  in  paras*  47  to 
SG  above.     The  fallow  landn  were  charged  with  the  lowest  clasH  of  soil 
iKalai)  at  two  or  three  annas  per  acre. 


70. 

Kftisi  rttes, 


To  begin  with  the  poorest  soil  Kalsi,  I  have  rated  it  through- 
out the  district  with  two  exceptions  at  two 
annas  per  aero,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  thereby 
lat  its  produce  is  worth  only  a  rupee  an  acrOi  but,  being  the  poorest 
"  the  cultivation,  it  can  appropriately  be  assessed  at  such  nominal 
fctes  as  will  encourage  the  occupants  to  persist  in  their  endeavours  to 
aprov©  it.  The  two  exceptions  are  :  the  Kalsi  of  the  Nilan  Chak,  of 
the  N/ira  ilaqa,  and  that  of  the  Dhaka  Utla  Chak,  of  the  Khanpur 
il^qa,  assessed  at  three  annas  per  acre  j  the  Kalsi  in  both  these  tmcts 
is  coiLsiderably  sui>erior  to  that  of  other  ti'acis ;  they  are  situate  in  the 
cool  mountains  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Haripur  Tahsil.  1  think 
the  rates  on  the  Kalsi  land  can  appropriately  l^  iucrcase-1  at  the  next 
Settlement, 

7L    The  Retat,  Rakkar,  and  Sikar  soils  are  better  than  the  Kalsi. 
BetiT,  Rakkaif  ami  Sikar     for,  whereas  the   Kalsi   is  situate  on   the  hill 
r^tcfl,  fiieies,  and  cultivated  with  difficulty,  and  liable 

to  destruction  by  the  hill  drainage,  the  soils  classed  as  Retar,  Rakkar, 
&a,  are  level  lands  ca^^ily  cultivated,  and  not  liable  to  destruction*  The 
Kalsi  lands  are  both  intrinsiically  bad  and  also  difficult  of  cultivation  ; 
these  lands  also  are  intrinsically  bad,  but  they  are  easily  cultivated. 
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The  8oil  rates  fixed  for  these  soils  vary  from  10  to  4  anas. 


The  lowest  rates 

occur  in 

Gandgar. 

J^l             ...  lOaoMperaoc 

DhTika  Badnok. 

BaLarw&l  Kb&npor. 

Garbiin. 

4  anas  per  acre. 

Oarhi  Habibulla. 

Bo/. 

Edg&n. 

J 

Kandi  Sbinkiari 

" 

Eandi  Bhairkund. 
Koush. 

6  anas  per  acre. 

Bbogannang. 

J 

In  most  of  the  plain  tracts  eight  anas  per  acre  is  the  rate  fixed 
on  this  soil,  and  in  most  of  the  hill  tracts  six  anas. 


72.  On  the  Mairfi  lands  the  soil  rates  ranpe  from   Re.  I|  to  1 
Mairirates.  ^"^^  P^^,  ^^^;,  ^he  higfiest    nite    of  Re.  IJ 

occur  only  m  the  Jagal  tract,  where  the  Umxi 
lands  are  remarkably  good.  With  this  exception  in  the  plain  tracts  ik 
rate  varies  from  Re.  1  to  12  anas,  and  in  the  low  and  temperate  hilb 
from  12  to  8  anas.  In  the  cold  mountain  tracts  the  rate  varies  in  the 
better  iUkas  from  12  to  8  anas,  but  in  the  most  se.cluded  tracts  it  u 
as  low  as  G,  5,  and  4  anas. 

73.  These  three  soils  (  Kalsi  16*8,  Retar  Rakkar  24'8,  and  Main 

29*7)  constitute  71*3  percent,  of  the  cultivatep 

CompariBon  of  above  rates     ^rca.    The  Kalsi  soil  is  peculiar  to  a  hill  dintridt 

intb    tbone  of  tbc  Bawal-      -n   l    j.\.      -km   •  j:        jdx  ^    ^    :     '^«w*CU 

pindi  District.  But   the  Mairfi  and   Retar  and  Rakkar  soils 

can  be  fairly  compared  in  intrinsic  qualitj 
with  the  MairA,  first  and  second  class,  of  the  Rawalpindi  District  •  while 
in  abundance  of  rain-fall  Haziini  has  the  advantage.  The  Rawalpindi 
rates  on  these  soils  are  given  at  page  67  of  that  District's  Settlement 
Report.  Throwing  out  the  higher  rates  of  first  class  Mairtl,  which  pro- 
bably refer  to  land  such  as  is  classed  as  Bela,  Las,  and  Mai  in  Saz^ri, 
the  Rawalpindi  rates  and  my  own  do  not  seem  to  difibr  much  -the 
Rawalpindi  rates  are,  if  any  thing,  higher.  ' 


74 
Pcla  Eand  rates. 


The  rates  on  the  Bela  and  similar  soils  vary  from  Rs.  1 
to  anas  8.  These  are  supeiior  soils  on 
which    the  crops  generally  succeed.'     In  the 
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^lain  tracts,  with  two  excejttiona  (HaiTpur  Ro,  IJ  and  Kamli  Kahl  Tie 
LJ),  they  are  ratted  from  Rs.  2  to  Ro.  IJ.  In  the  low  dry  hills  thf^  rates 
fixed  an"  them  are:  Eo-  1  in  the  iVon  tier  tract  of  Bad  uak,  Re,li  in  Klutii- 
pur  and  Gandgar,  and  Ee.  1-12  anas  in  8rikot,  where  they  are  excep- 
tionally c^ood.  In  the  temperate  hilk  the  ordinary  rate  is  Re.  1 J  ;  in 
special  tracts  it  varies,  being  in  Dhuka  KajoiA  &s  low  a^  Re.  1,  and  in 
^  ajhail  Rajjoia  as  high  as  Re.  IJ,  In  tht  cold  mountaiu  traci^  Re.  l{ 
Re,  1  is  the  ordinaiy  rate^  bat  it  i^  lower  in  Agror,  and  reAchea 
3,  li  and  Re.  If  in  Ndra,  Kilan,  and  Upper  Khan  pur.  It  is  not  clear 
rhat  rates  theao  soils  bear  in  Rawalpindi — vide  piiges  54  and  .57  of  the 
Upindi  Report  ■  but  my  rates  are  certainly  not  higher  than  the 
Eiwalpindi  rates. 


75. 


The  Charij  Bari,  and  LipAra  8otls  are  t!ie  best  unirrigated 
lands.     They  are  manured  highly  ;  the  crops 
rarely  fail,  and,  except  in  the  coldest  bill  tracts^ 
aay  bear  two  crops  a  year.     The    rates    fixed  on  them  vary  from 
4  to    fce.    1.     The   ordinary  rate  in  the  plain  tracts  is  Rs.  2J  ;  in 
kiperior  tracts    (  Kbalaa,  Bagra,  and    Kot  Najibulla  )  Rs.  3  has  been 
fixed  ;  and  in  the  Khari  and  KulaJ  tracts  the  Chari,  wbich  is  as  good  as 
irrigated  land,  is  rated  at  Es.   4.     In  the  low    and  temperate    bills 
tJie  rate  varies  from  Rs.  3  to   Rs.  2  ;  in  the  low  hills  of  Khdnpur 
the  mte  is  only   Re.  IJ.     In  the  cold  mountain  tracts  also  the  rate 
varies  ft^ora  Rs,  3  to  Rs.  2  ;  in  four  instances  it  is  lower.     The  imtes  in  the 
l:)etter  parts  of  Rawalpindi  are  much  tlio  same    (  see  reference  above 
given  ),     But  the  lands  of  this  description  in  the   Hazard  District  are 
exceptionally  fine.    They  mortgage  readily  far  Rs.  100  an  acre.    Tak- 
ing the  average  rate  on  this  land  to  be  Rs.  2^,  it  represents,  at  the  price 
a<h:jpted  in  my  assessment  calculations,  3|  maunds  of  maize  per  acre 
And  upwards,  which  is  about  a  seven tli  of  what  an  acre   of  tins   land 
would  ordinarily  yield  in  the  Kharif  harvest    only.     This    land    when 
rented  rarely  rents  for  less  than  1 J  or  f  grain  protluce. 

fl       76.    It  remains  to  notice  the  rates  on  the  irrigated  soils.     It  will 
I  Irri    iedeoila.  ^^  remembered  that,  with  the  exception   of  a 

^^        ^  few  wells  ( wbich  are  discu9se<l   in  para>   85 

Ndow  )  the  entire  irrigation  is  from  the  Harroh,  Dor,  Mftngal,  and  Sirau 


rivers  and  from  hill  streams,  and  that  the  irrigation  supply  is  abundant 
and  constant  The  rate  includes  the  entire  charge  ;  no  water-advantago 
rate  ia  added—see  my  remarks  on  the  subject  in  para,  84  below* 


77,     The  Harr^nda.  Gar,  and  Barangar  soils  are  the  worst.    They 

H«rrtinda,a£r,Ilarax,gar.  f  ^^^'^ff^T'' T^^*"^  T^  ^  only  one  crop. 
In  the  hill  tracts  Re.  1  is  the  rate  fixed,  with 
only  three  unimportant  exceptions ;  but  the  whole  average  of  this  soil  in 
the  hill  tracts  is  only  35  acres.  In  plain  tracts  there  are  7,072  aci^es  of 
this  soil,  the  best  is  assessed  at  Re.  1^,  the  W'orst  at  Re,  1.  The  gi^eater 
portion  is  Barangai ,  and  therefere  not  liable  to  diluvion  aa  the  Harr/uida 
19.     It  can  pay  tlicae  rates  easily. 
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78.  The  Hotar  Ls  nearly  all  situate  in  the  two  higher  hill  tn?ti 
Hotar  ^^  14,216  acres  there  are  only  577  acres  in  th« 

plain  tra(*ts  and  low  hills.  In  the  latter  tracu 
it  is  not  of  much  value,  and  it  is  rated  at  from  Rs.  2  to  Re.  1^ ;  the  nsd 
rate  is  Re.  1^.  In  the  tempemto  hills,  highlands^  and  cold  mountaii 
tracts  it  is  exceedingly  valuable,  but  it  only  yields  one  crop  pa 
annum,  the  rice  crop  ;  the  rate  fixed  ranges  from  Bts.  2^  '^to  Re.  1  Es.  I 
and  2 1  are  the  ordinaiy  rates  in  the  Pakhli,  M^lngal,  and  Orasb  pfauai 
and  in  the  Taniiwal  hills  ;  in  the  highest  hill  tracts,  and  in  the  fnntar 
glens,  the  rate  is  generally  I^.  1}  and  Re.  1^.  Taking  tk 
average  rate  throughout  to  bo  Rs.  2,  this  sum,  at  the  standaid  p»i 
adopted  for  these  assessments,  represents  a  rate  per  acre  of  only  40s3B 
husked  or  80  sers  uuhusked  of  the  coarse  rice  (  cleaned  )  oidinaritf 
produced  ;  the  yield  of  fair  rice  land  is  certainly  seven  times  this  ntA. 

79.  The  Bahardi  zamin  is  mainly  a  soil  of  the  plains,  except  in  tha 
Bihardi  zamln.  northern  Kdgdn  villages,  where  the  climate  it 

too  cold  for  rice.  Of  10,093  acres  there  areonlj 
34s  in  the  low  dry  hills  and  619  in  the  temperate  hills  ;  1,574  belongto 
the  cold  mountain  tracts,  and  7,860  to  the  plain  tracts.  In  the  tm- 
perate  hills  and  cold  mountains  it  Ls  rated  at  from  Rs.  3  to  Re.  1 ;  tk 
ordinary  rates  are  Re.  Ih  and  IJ,  a  low  rate  certainly;  but'tb 
Kharif  only  yields  well ;  the  Rabi,  if  grown,  is  indifferent.  In  the  piaia 
tracts  it  k  rated  at  from  Rs.  5  to  Rs.  2.  The  rate  of  Rs.  5  occurs  onfy 
in  Sarfii  Sdlih,  where  the  irrigated  cultivation  is  exceptionally  good ; 
the  other  good  tracts  are  rated  at  Rs.  4,  and  the  inferior  ones  ai 
Rs.  3  an<l  Rs.  2|  ;  Rs.  2  only  occcurs  in  Kulai,  a  frontier  tract;  tU 
these  lands  bear  two  crops  a  year.  These  rates  are  similar  to  thoaft 
apparently  fixed  for  like  lauds  in  the  Rawalpindi  District;  bat  the 
Rawalpindi  schedule  quoted  above  is  not  very  clear  concemino*  tbesa 
lands.  ** 

80.  The  Bagh  lands  are  the  best  irrigated  lands,  highly  manoral 
g^  .  generally  giving  two  or  three  crops  a  year,  and 

grown  with  sugar-cane,  turmeric,  opium^  and 
vegetables.  The  cultivators  are  a  si)ecially  intelligent  class  ;  and  some 
care  is  rec^uired,  lest  we  should  be  led  away  by  the  large  value  of  the 
produce,  and  tax  unfairly  their  skill.  These  lands  always  pay  cash 
rents,  which  in  some  few  cases  reach  the  sum  of  Rs.  4?0  per  acre,  but 
the  average  rent  is  from  Rs.  l(i  to  Rs.  24s  per  acre.  In  all  the  tracts^ 
except  the  cold  mountain  tracts,  I  have  put  Rs.  8  per  acre  on  the  best 
Bdgh  lands,  Rs.  6  per  acre  on  the  inferior  ones,  and  Rs.  5  per  acre  on 
the  worst.  In  the  cold  mountain  tracts,  where  the  quality  of  the  Bogh 
lands  varies  greatly,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  very  inferior  to  those  in  tike 
rest  of  the  district,  the  rate  varies  from  Rs.  6  to  Rs.  3.  There  are  only 
275  acres  of  this  soil  in  the  cold  mountain  tracts,  380  acres  in  the 
temperate  and  low  hills,  and  the  plain  tracts  contain  the  mass  of  this 
cuitivation,  viz,.  4,213  acres.  The  rates  on  the  B^h  lands  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  adopted  for  the  1st  class  irrigated  lands  in 
the  Rawalpindi  Settlement,  but  these  lands  can  undoubtedly  bear 
them. 
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I  SI.     Plough  rates  were  also  deduced  for  each  tract,  and  will   he 

p      ,  found  detailed  iu  Appendix  13  of  this  Report. 

These  lutcs  are  composed  of  two  factors — thft 
acreage  per  plough  and  the  esthaated  i^evenue  payable. 

The  village  property  is  not  generally  divided  on  plough Sj  though 
in  a  good  number  of  cases  the  sliare  Is  kuown  by  that  symbol.  But  in 
every  tract  the  zamiii(Uirs  will  tell  Low  many  acres  ordinarily  go  to  a 
working  plough,  and  what  crops  iu  each  season  are  generally  raised  on 
it.  If  the  ploughs  (  or  rather  yokes  of  plough  cattle  )  really  working 
in  each  village  are  then  counted,  and  the  result  is  in  excess  of  or  leas 
than  the  admitted  average  of  the  tracts  there  is  an  ob\iou3  case  for 
enquiry.  If  they  are  in  excess  of  the  admitted  average,  either  the  fer- 
tility or  other  advantages  of  the  village  are  exceptionally  good^  or  the 
cnltivatoiii  are  helped  out  with  lands  in  adjoining  villages,  or  the  land 
is  ova^r- populated,  and  proportionate  allowance  must  be  made  in  the 
assess?aent  If  the  number  of  the  working  ploughs  is  below  the 
average  of  the  tract,  a  material  source  of  weakness  is  indicated  ;  enquiry 
may  show  that  the  weakness  is  to  some  extent  alleviated  \>y  the  aid  of 
outside  (  p^hi-krisht  )  cultivators  from  adjoining  villages,  tut  culti- 
vation of  this  charactBr  is  generally  of  an  inferior  character  to  that  of 
the  resident  agriculturists  ;  or,  if  no  assistance  of  this  sort  exists,  either 
the  village  is  really  underhanded  (but  such  cases  are  now  rare),  or  the 
land  is  inferior. 

So  much  in  explanation  of  that  part  of  the  plough  rates  which 
eoneerns  the  acreage  per  jrlough.  From  the  acreage  per  plough,  and 
the  information  obtaineil  of  the  crops  grown  in  each  harvest,  a  revenue 
rate  is  worked  out ;  this  revenue  rate  is  one-sixth  of  each  crop  grown, 
reckoned  at  the  produce  rates  j  deductions  being  made  for  a  fair 
proportion  of  fallows. 

In  the  a^e^ssment  papers  two  columns  show  in  juxtaposition  the 
niunber  of  plougjis  exisUng,  i.  e„  worked  by  residents  in  the  village, 
and  the  number  of  plouglie  required  at  the  avemge  plough  rate  of  uie 
tract.  And  under  tlte  mii  ma  im  for  gtiiclanc^^  ivfo  ^^im\  a  tes  a  re  given — 
one  obtained  by  applying  the  revenue  rate  to  the  number  of  ploughs 
existing,  and  the  other  obtained  by  applying  it  to  the  number  of 
ploughs  required. 

These  plough  rates  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  checks  than  of 
revenue  rates.  They  are  valuable  as  indiciitoi's  of  the  relative 
strength  or  weakness  of  a  village  in  respect  of  cultivators  and  plough 
catila 

Native  u..  of  tJ..  pro-     ,  ,   ^^^    J J^f ^^^  ^^^  described  the  system  and 
au^ju  Boil  ana  plough  r^Uss.      data  on  which  the  new  assessments  were  made- 
It  is  shortly  as  follows  ; — 

The  Government's  share  being  assumed  to  be  one-sixth  of  the  pro- 
duce, the  amount  of  that  share  was  estimated  for  each  tract  and  village. 
The  estimate  so  arrived  at  was  then  checked,  in  the  fii-st  place,  by  soil 
rates  reckoned  independently,  and  based  on  a  fair  judgment  of  the  rela* 
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tivc  value  of  each  soil,  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  plough  rates  deiu«i 
from  the  produce  statistics.  By  means  of  the  soil  rates  village 
possessing  land  better  or  worse  than  the  average  were  charged  propor- 
tionately ;  and  by  means  of  the  plough  rates  like  consideration  w» 
given  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  a  village  in  cultivators  aad 
plough  cattle. 

83.     In  para.  7  of  this  chapter  I  have  stated  what  portion  of  e«l 
Prcvaiiinj?  cash  rents  no    Tahsil  is  held  by  tenants  paying   cash  rents 
guide  in  tiio  assessment.         In  the  whole  district  these  lands  aggregate  24 
per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area. 

Except  in  the  case  of  Bagh  lands  in  the  Haripur  plain,  the  cii 
rents  paid  for  these  lands  wei-e  not  such  as  to  aSbrd  a  guide  to  the 
assessment  of  the  State's  revenue.  They  generally  took  the  form  oft 
lump  sum  (called  "  chakauta  '*  in  the  southern  portion  of  ibhe  district,  a»J 
"  kalaiuj  "  in  the  northern  portion)  fixed  on  the  total  holding ;  whethti 
these  rents  exceeded  the  revenue,  and  the  ratio  in  which  they  exceeded 
it,  depended  on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  occupancy  claims  oi 
the  tenants.  They  had  in  most  cases  continued  at  the  same  amount  la 
was  fixed  by  mutual  agreement  at  the  commencement  of  the  2ri 
Summary  Settlement,  and  this  was,  as  a  rule,  little  in  excess  of  the 
revenue..  At  the  time  the  Summary  Settlement  was  made,  the  idei 
that  a  proprietor  could  claim  from  a  tenant  a  rent  equal  to  double  tltf 
State's  revenue  was  one  to  which  both  classes  were  equally  strangeis 
and  both  proprietor  and  tenant  alike  regarded  the  rent  as  fixed  for  tlw 
same  term  as  that  of  the  Governments  assessment.  The  only  enbaoce 
ment  ordinarily  made  in  these  rents  during  the  currency  of  tb« 
Suunnary  Sottlcmcnt  was  to  meet  any  new  cesses  that  Govemmeii 
imposed. 

This  view  of  the  fixity  of  the  rents  of  occupancy  tenants  duringtlu 
currency  of  Settlement  was  not  peculiar  to  Hazdrii.  It  was  the  la^ 
throughout  the  Punjab  (see  Punjab  Principles  of  Civil  Laiv^  Section  21 

Cara.  13)  until  the  Tenancy  Act  28  of  18G8  was  enacted.  And  it  wil 
e  remembered*  that  in  Hazarii  our  courts  were  unable  before  Settle 
ment  to  distinguisli  between  the  tenants  entitled  to  occupancy  rigW 
and  those  not  so  entitled. 

It  followed  from  the  above  circumstances  that  the  cash  rents  pai« 
by  tenants  in  Hazard  could  not  be  treated  as  a  guide  for  assessment 


Principle  followed  in  res-  S*- .  Some  remarks   are   called  for  on  th 

pcct  of  the  fusossment  of     manner  in  which  the  question  of  the  assessmen 
irrigated  lands.  ^f  inigated  lands  has  been  treated. 

The  system  always  followed  in  Haz(ii*&  has  been  to  assess  sue 
lands  by  a  single  rate  as  infigated  land.  The  system  in  vogue  on  tli 
canal-irrigated  lands  of  the  Punjab  is  to  assess  such  lands  at  dry  rate 
and  to  add  an  irrigation  or  water-advantage  rate,  the  total  charge  ft 
the  latter  item  varying  every  year  with  the  area  irrigated  ;  for  any  yd 
in  wliich  his  land  is  not  irrigated,  the  owner  pays  only  diy  rates. 

*  See  para.  23  of  chapter  on  rights. 


m 


^,' 
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It  IS  obvious  that  the  latter  system  is  principally  useAil,  wlti^re  ^le 
extent  of  the  irrigated  area  varies  considerably  each  year^  or  where  the 
irrigation  is  capalile  of  conniderable  expansion.  In  Hazara  neither  of 
the^e  conditions  exist,  Nearly  all  the  irrigable  area  is  under  irrigation  ; 
the  undulating  levels  of  the  valleys  and  the  interj^ceting  ravines  are 
such  as  to  make  any  considerable  extonsion  of  irrigation  very  difficult, 
and  the  lanrk  whieh  irrigation  does  reach  ai'O  regularly  irrigated  with- 
out intermission. 

Government  would  therefore  gain  nothing  by  introducing  the  dry 
,tas  anil  water  advantage  system  into  Hazara,  except  the  trouble, 
pense,  and  loss  involved  in  yearly  measurements.  The  system  would 
also  be  very  unpopular  among  the  proprietoi^,  because  the  irrigation 
supply  being  comparatively  certain  and  the  irrigated  crops  rarely  fail- 
ing, they  too  would  get  no  advantage  from  the  variable  character  of 
the  jama. 


Tlic  Panjkata  irngation  from  the  HaiToh  river  is  about 
The  irrigation  of  the  Haripur  plain  and  Khalsa  tract 

from  the  Dor  river  is  about 
The  irrigation  from  the  Sii'an  river  in  the  Pakhli  plain, 

and  between  Kachl  and  Tarbela,  is  about     .,, 

Total...      ..* 


Acres. 
3,200 


14,000 

4,500 

21,700 


BT  If  these  large  bJocks  arc  deducted  from  the  total  irrigation  of  the 
y  district  (3^,919  acres)*  we  liavo  loft  14,210  acres  iirigated  in  small 
p  blocks  from  the  Kanhar  and  Mangal  rivers,  and  from  petty  hill  streams. 
f  The  applieijtion  of  the  Canal  Bill  system  to  such  broken  areas  of  irriga- 
L  tion  would  not  be  worth  the  while* 

H|  S5,  The  only  tracts  in  Hazilrd  in  which  wells  are  used  for  pur* 
|V  ^  „  ,  ,  .  .  .  poses  of  irrigation  are  Khari  on  the  Indus 
^  WdlauBedforirngation.     ^^j^^     ^^^   ^^^    N^^mlU    and    Jagal,  in    tho 

Haripur  plain.    The  nature  of  these  wells  is  explained  in  the  following 
_extracts  from  my  original  assessment  memoranda* 

230  Bcrm  of  well -irrigation.    "  Tlicre  are  m  wells  altogether  tlistributed  as  follows  ;— 
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1 

Tillages, 

e-s 

1} 

1 

Tillages. 

-8       \ 

s 

^^ 

M 

g*i^. 

I 

Shaikh  Chabr       ... 

4 

4 

9 

Jumrta         

a 

2 

Mir|>ur        

N 

on«. 

10 

Bbil             

s 

S 

N»kirchi4f; 

13 

9 

11 

Jmllu            

Nttf 

i 

Ch«k  Mlrpar 

N 

one. 

12 

W 

!f(»c 

^ 

Uberi          

14 

4 

13 

Khflo          

s 

6 

Aldo  JftUbi 

7 

4 

14 

Ohtei 

STow 

7 

Hn^ftnpur   ... 

3 

3i; 

U 

8obr«          

K^ 

8 

K4iipur      ^,        „, 

11 

6i 

Total     ... 

S8 

**The  depth  of  the  wells  from  the  surface  to  water  Tariea  from  14  feet  in  Ki] 
chidn  to  23  feet  in  Kaxipur  and  Bh&i;  thiH  is  their  depth  to  the  surface  of  the  wtter : 
of  them  have  less  than  5  feet  of  water,  and  a  considerable  number  have  8,  10,  and  eve 
feet  of  water.  The  diameter  is  in  most  cases  9  feet,  but  there  are  some  vtL 
E&zipur  and  Kh&lo  of  12  feet  (for  double  gear,  docharkha).  They  ai«  constncta 
kacha  boulder  masonrj,  the  boulders  being  to  hand  in  abondanoe  in  the  bed  (rf 
Indus  and  in  the  rarines.  Their  average  cost  is  from  Rs.  100  to  Ra.  3ob  aocordinf 
depth.  All  the  well  lands  bear  two  crops  a  year  (dofasli),  and  both  crops  are  remaib 
fine  ones ;  the  well  lands  are  close  to  the  village  sites,  and  manure  is  applkd  viti 
stint.  Most  of  the  wells  have  been  made  by  the  proprietors,  but  some  have  been  ■ 
(during  latter  years)  by  the  cultivators.  In  the  latter  cases  f ' 
able  rates.    These  wells  are  likely  to  increase  in  number. 


I  the  cultivators  hold  atii 


JUhas  K»t  Najihnlla  and  JdgaJi, 

'*The  irrigation  of  Kot  NajibuUa  Is  an  insignificant  area;   it  is  supplied  fna 
wells ;  the  following  data  will  give  a  general  idea  of  their  character . 


Irrigated 

Aterag€devth 

=== 

1 

d 

1 

area  {aeray 

Iflsel,        1 

c 

Village  in  which  situate 

O 
6 

< 

^1 

1 

I 

Hohrf  Pfr  Bakhsh 
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Total        

34 

12 

7* 

8             ! 

**  These  wells  are  mostly  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  large  Khal  ravine  :  they 
sunk  in  the  low  lands  adjoining  it,  and  are  liable  to  destruction  hj  diluvion  i 
heavy  rains  flood  the  ravine.  They  are  built  with  the  boulders  found  in  the  ravine's 
They  are  worked  by  Persian  wheels.  The  little  land  attached  to  them  is  general 
first  class  soil,  and  pays  from  Rs.  12  to  20  per  acre. 

"  In  iUka  JAgal  there  are  20  wells  of  a  similar  but  inferior  description  to  thoe 
Kot  NajibuUa,   and  I  think  more  will  be  made  after  Settlement.'! 


nil. 
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No  change  has  been  made  in  the  method  by  which  these  welk 
la^e  hitherto  contributed  t(5  the  viUage  jama.  The  well  lamls  are 
charged  as  irrigated  laada,  and  nosepanite  water-rate  is  charged  against 
tiie  weU,  The  lutes  charged  on  the  well  lands  in  Khari  are  Rs.  4  per 
icre,  and  in  J^gal  and  in  Kot  NajibuJla  Rs,  G  and  Ra.  4  per  aero 
iccording  aa  th©  crops  raised  are  garden  crops*  or  cereals. 

The  total  area  concerned  m  very  small,  not  exceeding  365  acres  ia 
lie  whole.     The  water-bearing  strata  are  too  far  below  the  surface  of 

Ihi  tmirrigated  portions  of  the  Haripur  plain  for  well  cultivation  to  be 
H^ble,  s*ave  in  the  exceptional  situations  indicated  in  the  above  extiacts 

mm  my  memoranda.    In  Khari  also  the  lands  capable  of  well  inigatiyn 

^  ol  very  limited  area 

86.  The  Summary  Settlement  jamaa 
included  the  revenue  due  from  mills  and 
Muaharfa. 

In  para.  43  of  the  chapter  on  rights  I  have  given  details  of  these 
and  their  location. 

The  great  rise  in  the  price  of  gi'ain  would  have  warranted  some 
addition  to  tho  previously  current  rates  of  mill  revenue.  The  mills 
ITB  paying  concerns,  and  could  have  borne  such  an  increase.  But  the 
tg^gate  increase  which  could  have  been  obtained  would  have  been 
small,  and  couli  fairly  be  foregone  with  reference  to  the  considemble 
iaenease  taken  on  the  laud.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  the  mills 
ire  a  source  of  much  convenience  to  the  villages,  the  rates  at  which 
they  were  assessed  in  1852  have  not  been  increased. 

The  amount  of  mill  revenue  included  in  the  Summary  Settle- 
Blent  jamas  cannot  in  every  instance  be  clearly  ascertained,  but  it  is 
believed  to  have  amounted  bj  Els.  7,005,  The  number  of  the  mills  has 
ifiiroased  during  the  past  20  years,  and  by  correctly  enumerating  theraj 
■ad  charging  all  with  the  rates  previously  established,  tlie  total  assess^ 
mui  of  the  mills  has  liaen  to  Rs.  8J33, 

The  following  table  shows  the  rates  charged  : — 
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The  mills  not  assessed  are,  with  the  exception  of  four,  all  sitaite 
in  the  Agror  ililka.  lu  the  light  assessment  imposed  on  that  tract  d» 
account  was  taken  of  the  mills. 

In  my  notice  of  these  mills  in  the  chapter  on  rights  (pant  43),  I 
stated  that  of  the  whole  number  G34j  were  worked  by  the  owneis^ui 
1,959  by  tenants. 

These  tenants  in  the  Haripur  and  Abbott-abad  Tahsfls  ordinaiilf 
pay  cash  rents  little  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  a^sc^ssment.  Tk 
proprietors  have  hitherto  regarded  the  whole  rent  of  the  mUl  as  dii 
to  the  State ;  they  have  now  in  most  cases  enhanced  tlie  rents  by  cm- 
fouiih  or  one-third  the  sums  previously  paid  ;  these  enhancemafi 
have  been  effected  by  agreement  without  litigation. 

In  the  Mansahra  Tahsil  the  tenants  of  390  mills  pay  cash  rents,  s 
in  the  other  Tahsils,  and  412  mills  pay  kind  rents.  These  kind  lentt 
are  ordinarily  half  or  iwo-fifths  of  the  earnings. 

The  charge  for  the  use  of  the  flour  mills  is  ordinarily  two  aers  pa 
maund  ground.  In  the  plain  tracts  of  the  Haripur  Tahsil  the  dmgi 
for  giinding  other  grains  besides  wheat  is  ordinarily  2J  aers  pel 
maund.  The  ordinary  charge  for  husking  rice  is  one  ser  in  30,  oi 
for  cleaning  cotton  one  ser  in  20. 

The  policy  involved  in  the  ,  ^7.     Some  remarks  are   called  for  on  tin 

assessment  of  the  lloziini     policy  involved  in  the  assessment  of  the  iM 
^i8^"<^  llevenue  in  Haziird. 

Both  because  the  district  is  a  mountainous  one  and  because  it  i 
situate  on  our  frontier,  it  has  always  been  a  cardinal  point  in  our  po&i 
to  assess  the  district  lightly. 

Any  one  who  will  carefully  examine  the  account  given  in  the  pw 
ceding  paragraphs  of  the  manner  in  which  the  new  assessment  wi 
estimated  will  admit  the  extreme  leniency  of  the  calculationa  Tb 
standard  of  the  State's  demand  has  been  reduced  from  a  third  or 
quarter  of  the  produce  to  one-sixth  ;  the  rich  lands  that  bear  two  crop 
per  anuumn  have  been  charged  only  one  crop  ;  the  agricultural  prodw 
has  been  valued  at  rates  far  below  the  actual  values  cuiTent  for  son 
years  past ;  the  inferior  lands  have  been  rated  at  almost  nominal  wte 
e.  g.,  2,  4,  and  G  anas  per  acre,  and  in  the  revenue  rates  no  accoai 
has  been  taken  of  large  assets  derived  from  the  waste  and  milch  prodac 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  last  Summary  Settlement  was  JDBii 
in  1852,  the  progress  of  the  district  has  been  such  as  to  amount  to 
complete  change  in  its  fiscal  status.  The  main  features  of  this  chans 
have  been  already  sunnnarised  by  me  in  para.  37  above.  I  need  ni 
repeat  them  here  ;  surticc  it  to  say  that  the  change  is  so  great  tlu 
the  assessment  which  in  1852  represented  25  per  cent,  of  the  prodao 
in  1872  no  longei  rei)resented  7  per  cent,  of  the  produce  of  tl 
district. 

This  change  was  so  great  as  almost  to  make  the  question  of  tl 
extent  to  which  the   revenue  should  be  raised  independent  of  exw 
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Ivcnito  calculations.  Calculations  with  any  pretence  to  exactncRs 
wuiilil  indicate  an  increase  in  th^  State's  aBscssmaut  so  large  m  to  be 
enibarra'^sing* 

The  principal  causes  of  this  great  proaperity  were  not  originated 
by  tho  industry  of  the  peojjle.  Theris^  in  iirices  and  the  great  security 
of  the  cnuutry  enabling  the  people  to  reap  the  full  aelvantag^e  of  that 
rise  were  due,  the  former  to  extraneous  circumstances^  the  latter  to  the 
good  adniinistratitni  of  the  Government. 

The  HazAiri  people  could  not  affect  ignorance  of  these  changes,  nor 
of  the  State's  claim  to  an  increased  reverme,  as  their  necessary  result. 
The  previouH  history  of  Haziiril  and  the  cireuni  stances  of  the  neigh  bear- 
ing districts  (  Kashmir,  Feudal  Tanfiwal,  and  our  own  districts  of 
Peshstwai^  and  Rawalpindi  ),  are  alike,  siich  ns  ti>  nmke  tlie  people 
regard  a  j  nude  rati*  assertion  of  the  State '5  interest  in  the  land  as  the 
first  consequence  of  any  form  of  guveniment.  And  they  were  well 
pre^iarcd  ihr  i^uch  an  increase  in  the  asaeSRUicnt  aw  would  give  some 
return  to  the  State  for  the  gi^eat  bene  tits  it  had  conferred  on  them. 

It  wm  necessary  also  to  take  into  consideration  the  gi^eat  inefjuali- 
tie?^  produced  by  the  coutinnance  of  the  assessjment  of  1852  through  20 
years  of  hq  great  changes  as  oceuired  between  that  date  and  1872. 
The  eflect  of  such  mi.sgoveniment  as  precedeil  our  nile  iii  Hazara  is 
not  merely  to  depress  the  whole  countiy  generally,  hut  also  to  produce 
great  ith ►qualities  of  eonditioit  between  different  villager  and  tracts, 
Tracts  iu  the  heart  of  the  e  nun  try  wnll  retain  a  measui*e  of  sefurity  and 
piosfit^ritv  long  alter  the  outlying  tracts  have  largely  fallen  out  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  same  process  will  occur  in  eacli  tmet ;  tlie  w^caker  01* 
cx])08eil  villages  deteriorate  at  once  under  conditions  of  insecurity  and 
inisgovernment,  whereas  the  stronger  villages  it  ill  not  Hufler  so  quickly, 
or  may  even  be  specially  helped  by  the  ruler,  who  is  i"ai'ely  so  short- 
nigh  k-d  a,^  not  to  care  for  the  weltiare  nf  the  villages  that  pay  him  best. 
When  a  statt^  of  misgoveiTiment  is  re  placet!  by  a  strong  uile,  as  happened 
in  Hazslni  in  1841),  the  inec|ualities  of  condition  which  I  have  thu3 
desert  l)ed  become  vaindly  remedied.  Tracts  before  inse cure  antl  neglected 
iR^eimie  ]Mj]inlated,  The  weaker  villages  in  each  tract  extend  their 
cultivatit^n  and  grow  strong.  But  it  is  obvious  that  under  such  circum- 
stanrcs  an  assessment  fairly  made  and  distributed  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  nur  role  will  have  an  extremely  unefptal  incidence  20  years 
later.  And  in  revising  the  assessment  justice  requires  that  its  incidence 
should  be  ajq>n*xiniately  e(pialized»  either  by  charging  the  newdy-cidti- 
vatcd  Ifuids  with  rates  appruximating  to  those  enstomary  io  the  older 
villagt^s,  or  by  sm-li  a  redistribution  of  the  assessment  as  wouM  transfer 
a  portion  of  the  rates  paid  l)y  the  <dder  cultivation  to  the  newly  cultivated 
lands.  1  presuiue  tliat  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  fiscal  history 
of  the  piLst  '20  years  in  Hazara  w*ould  assert  tliat  there  was  any  occasion 
to  a^h'pt  tho  latter  nl  these  two  alternatives. 

And,  histly,  it  was  pnqjer  to  consider  the  claims  of  our  principal 
JHgirduts,  meHi  Ui  whom  we  had  assigned  our  Land  Revenue  in 
considerable  tJ-at^ts  and  clustci*s  of  villages  scattered  through  the  district ; 
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and  between  whom,  as  lessors,  and  the  landowners  as  lessees,  we  vn 
bound,  no  less  by  the  terms  oi*  our  grants  than  by  the  interc^  of  oar 
administration  in  these  frontier  tracts,  to  insist  upon  a  fair  account  i 
the  customary  Land  Revenue. 

Taking  all  these  matters  into  consideration,  it  seemed  to  me  tiii 
a  considerable  rise  in  the  Land  Revenue  of  the  district  was  iiillf 
warranted,  and  would  not  involve  any  departure  from  the  poii^ 
hitherto  followed  by  Qovernment  in  the  administration  of  its  fioBtki 
tracts. 

There  is  also  one  other  argument  which  from  such  aoquaintae 
as  I  possess  of  the  character  of  the  Hazdra  people  seems  to  me  to b 
not  wholly  beside  the  case.  It  is  possible  to  cany  leniency  to  sock  t 
length  as  will  foster,  not  loyalty,  but  an  impatience  of  sound  govcn- 
ment.  I  conceive  that  that  point  is  reached  when,  after  going  gmt 
lengths  to  reduce  our  revenue  claims  to  a  low  standard,  w^e  forego  em 
the  increase  indicated  by  that  standard.  It  is  one  thing  to  treit  i 
frontier  district  with  adequate  leniency  ;  it  is  quite  another  to  faap 
what  the  people  themselves  regard  as  the  just  dues  of  the  hest  Goreo* 
ment  that  ever  ruled  them.  Let  us  deserve  their  confidence  by  o* 
moderation  and  considerate  treatment  of  them.  But  if  -we  would  vm 
them  from  their  old  traditions  of  disorders,  and  train  them  into  onte^ 
subjects,  we  must  surely  re([uire  them  to  respect  our  just  claiin%- 
claims  which  we  deliberately  i)itch  at  less  than  half  the  fi«rure,  wUi 
former  governments,  and  governments  such  as  that  now  Existing  a 
the  adjoining  country  of  Kashmir,  would  have  demanded  in  times  d 
peace  and  prosperity  like  the  present. 

88.  In  the  cases  in  which  I  found  it  necessaiy  to  take  a  Iffgi 
increase,  the  question  arose  whether  thi 
^^^^ZliL:^:^'""  i?<='^?««  ^l^o^W  ^  t^ken  at  once  or  by  pr«g« 
sive  jamas.  Un  tins  subject  I  \iinote  in  w 
original  assessment  report  as  follows : — "  The  system  of  progressiT 
jamas  is  unknown  to  the  people,  and  it  is  a  refinement  that  I  tiinl 
it  more  prudent  to  avoid.  *  ^^  ♦  *  If  the  rise  demanded  is  fair  viti 
reference  to  the  rates  paid  by  other  villages,  and  has  also  been  fixe 
with  some  consideration  towards  the  previous  low  payments/'  I  wrot 
that "  the  people  would  exert  themselves  to  pay  it,  and  are  quite  vel 
enough  off  to  do  so. "  From  the  details  which  I  give  below  it  will  b 
seen  that  in  raising  the  jama  of  villages  previously  much  under-assessei 
I  made  large  deductions  from  the  assessment  indicated  by  the  rate 
before  fixing  the  new  demand. 

I  thought  it  preferable  to  make  such  deductions  rather  than  t 
recommend  progressive  assessments.  In  forming  this  opinion  I  wa 
influenced  by  the  extreme  leniency  of  the  revenue  rates  on  which  tb 
assessment  was  based,  by  my  knowledge  of  the  tenures  that  would  b 
afiected  by  the  rise,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  best  part  of  the  increase 
cultivation  on  which  the  largest  rises  were  based  was  generally  of  moi 
than  10  years  standing. 
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I  assumed  tliat^  provided  such  a  coarse  would  not  check  the  pros' 

perity  and  development  of  the  villagea  concerned,  it  was  proferablo  to 
a^,^ess  at  once  a  lower  damand  than  might  have  been  eventnally 
attained  by  a  serica  of  progressive  assessments.  And  in  a  district 
where  the  agricultural  classes  hati  hitherto  I'egarded  the  tenants*  rents 
as  fixed  for  the  term  of  Settlement,  and  were  not  acquainted  "with  the 
procedure  provided  by  law  for  enhancing  rents  through  the  agency  of 
tbe  Judicial  CourU,  I  apprehended  that  if  progressive  jama^  were 
adopted,  there  would  be  room  for  anxiety  whether,  as  the  pTOgres^ive 
jamaa  were  increased  at  the  appointed  terms,  the  rents  of  the  tenants 
would  rise  proportionately.  The  question  of  the  suitability  of  progres- 
sive jamas  is  one  that  cannot  be  decided,  except  upon  a  joint  con- 
sideration of  (  on  the  one  hand  )  the  chai"acter  of  the  people  and  the 
nature  of  the  tenures  to  which  they  would  be  applied,  aud  (  on  the 
other  hand  )  the  real  incidence  of  the  proposed  assessment,  heavy  or 
light.  In  any  case  the  aidoption  or  rejection  of  pi'ogressive  assessments 
is  a  matter  on  which  opioions  are  likely  .always  to  varj%  But  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  state  shortly  the  grounds  on  which  such  a 
system  was  not  adopted  in  the  Settlement  under  nepoi't.  And  I  will 
only  further  add  that,  judging  from  the  readiness  with  which  the  people 
concerned  accepted  all  the  assessments,  from  the  ease  with  which  the 
tenants'  rents  have  been  adjusted  to  them,  and  fi-om  the  experience  of 
the  2|  years  that  the  asse.*isment  has  been  in  operation,  the  course 
followed  appears  not  to  have  been  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  to 
which  it  was  appHed.  As  matters  now  stand,  it  is  at  least  a  clear  gain 
to  all  parties,  Government  not  excepted,  that  no  more  increases  in  the 
Government  s  rental  are  now  impending* 

89.  It  remains  to  describe  the  resulta 
obtained  by  the  ai>plication  of  the  rates  and 
standards  of  assessment  above  described.  The 
principal  figures  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  ;— 


KcftuUs  fj^btftincd  bj  the 
B*ses**meut  rales  above  den- 
cribed. 
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Ar>.l7»»  the  extent  to            00.     The  following  statement  shows  the            1 
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91.    The  following  short  remarks  expUnj 

The  rise  taken  in  each     g^eh  features  in  tfao  assessment  of   each  ilaki| 
^^^  as  deserve  special  notice. 

92.    So  large  a  portion  of  the  Khari  and  (landgar  tract  is  hcU  I 

Kliari    dOa  d    rtraota      i^^  ^Y  ^^®  proprietors   that    the  assesaoert  | 
an      n  gar  j^  ^^^  ^|^^  ^^^^  ^^^  nominal,  being  principa2j  | 

useful  as  a  basis  on  which  to  reckon  the  nazar&na  and  cesses,  thus :— 


Held  jigir,  free  of  nazardna 

Held  jaglr,  subject  to  payment  of  one-fonrth  of  the  revenue 
as  nazardna... 

Held  j4gir,  subject  to  payment  of  half  ditto 

Paying  revenue  to  Qovcrnmont 


For  the  like  reason  the  previous  assessments,  especially  thoaerf 
the  Sikh  time,  are  of  little  value  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  lb 
Sikh  rulers  habitually  stated  the  value  of  the  J^irs  given  by  them  il^ 
an  exaggerated  figure. 

93.     Kulai  and  Badnak  (excepting  the  village  of  Pind  Khibibiil  I 
Kuiaf  andBadnok.  Jf  ^\^  left  bank  ot  the  Simn),  are  the  jigirrf 

the  Nawab  of  Amb.  Major  Abbott  in  1847 
found  these  tracts  in  a  veiy  depressed  state.  They  had  suflfered  bm 
years  of  insecurity ;  having  been  the  scene  of  the  prolonged  contesi 
between  the  Sikh  rulers  and  Fainda  Kh^n  of  Amb.  In  1846  the  Skh 
ruler  of  Hazdra  gave  them  in  j^ir  to  the  Nawdb  of  Amb  ;  and  M«or 
Abbott  found  his  officials  committing  great  oppression  in  them.  Bfe 
maintained  the  j^gir,  but  stipulated  that  the  manager  shonld  be 
appointed  by  him.  Under  this  system,  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  date,  tliese  tracts  have  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity; 
from  being  in  1847  almost  entirely  uncultivated  and  depopulated,  they 
are  now  fully  cultivated  and  well  off  in  every  way. 

The  jftgirdAr  had  for  a  long  time  complained  greatly  of  the  inade- 
:juacy  of  the  assessment,  and  it  was  necessary  to  consider  his  fidr  cUims 
with  reference  to  the  completely  altered  state  of  the  jiigir. 

The  agricultural  advantages  of  both  ildkas  are  good,  especially  in 
Kulai,  the  lands  of  which  are  unequalled  in  fertility. 

The  new  assessments  of  these  tracts  compare  with  the  former 
ment  and  with  the  soil  rates  as  follows  :— « 
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The  jdgirddr  still  considerE  the  tracts  much  under-assessed*  Look* 
ing  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  the  assessment  reckoned  on  the  culti- 
vated area  is  in  most  cases  less  than  that  which  the  Settlement  Officer 
of  1862  thought  the  tracts  could  then  fairly  pay,  and  to  the  great 
increase  which  has  sinc^  taken  place  in  the  %*alue  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, there  is  some  prima  facie  ground  for  his  complaint 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  justified  in  cousidering  the  position 
of  the-se  tracts  on  the  Indus,  and  especially  the  great  rise  actually 
assessed.  This  rise,  if  it  is  proportionately  less  than  the  increase  in 
the  assets  of  the  tract,  is  nevertheless  as  large  as  it  is  expedient  to 
take  at  one  time;  and  the  jdgirdar  should  be  contented  with  the  large 
present  increase  to  his  income.  The  people  have  experiencedno  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  the  new  assessment. 


94. 


In  the  Tarbela  tract  the  increase  is  only  nine  per  cent.     The 
more  valuable  lands  of  this  tract  were  all  culti- 
vated under  the  Sikh   rule ;  nevertheless  the 
recorded  increase  in  cultivation  since  1S62-G3  was  S6  per  cent. 

The  estimates  would  have  justified  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
revenue.  But  owin^  to  special  features  connected  with  the  Tarhela 
village  and  its  situation  on  our  frontier,  only  a  small  increase  was  taken. 
The  rate  per  acre  cultivated  is  Re.  1-3-5  which  is  nearly  four  aoaa 
less  than  the  assessment  which  w^as  made  in  18G2-G3. 

»  TliiB  rate  is  reckoned  oa  tlie  ^re*  eulUvfttcd  m  liG2. 
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The   assessment  totals  Rs.   G,385,   of  which    the    Tarbela  Tilkg? 
itself  pays  Rs.  6,084. 

95.  The  rise  taken  in  the  Khiilsa  ilaka  is  34   per  cent, ;  bat  tha 
Kh4i     iiik  increase  in  the  cultivation    since    1862  alone 

equals  24  i>er  cent.    It  was  much  out  of  culti- 
vation at  annexation. 

96.  The  circumstances  of  the  other  tracts  of  the  Haripur  Tahal 

„,  i.  .  *v  *  *  t  »i*c  not  such  as  to  call  for  any  special  remarb 
The  rest  of  the  tracts  of      .      .,  .       ,  i     j.  t  j      ^    ^^^^^<*x  *vtiuu 

the  Haripur  Tahbil.  "^  ^^"18  place,  but  1  append  a  table  showmg  the 

more  important  statistics  of  the   subject  (the 

revenue  from  mills  is  omitted,  except  as  regards  the  jama  of  1852  frim 

whicli  I  am  unable  to  separate  this  item)  :  — 


27o7Xi--Tbe  letter  m  If  for  miniu  aad  p  for  ploy. 
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97*     The  following  table  gives  the  like  statistics  for  the  Abbott* 
Him  taken  in  ibe  AbbuLt-     abad  Tab  hi  1,  the  total   increase  of  revenue    in 
mbfld  Tiihail.  this  Tahsil  being  34  per  cent,  and  the  rate  of 

the  new  asgesflmQnt  per  acre  cultivated  anas  eleven  and  four  pie  i- — 
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The  tracts  in  which  the  largest  increases  have  occtiired  are  OaibiiB. 
M&ngal,  Danna,  Bakot.  These  are  also  the  tracts  in  which  the  inoeaa 
in  cultivation  and  assets  since  annexation  has  been  the  greatest 

The  Garhi&n  tract  under  the  expired  assessment  w^as  paying  ii 
1862-63  the  same  rate  on  the  cultivation  that  it  pays  under  the  nev 
assessment.  And  as  a  large  increase  in  cultivation  took  place  betweei 
1852  and  1862,  this  tract  must  have  paid  in  1853  and  for  some  yeia 
subsequent,  when  grain  sold  at  less  than  half  its  present  prices,! 
higher  rate  than  it  now  pays  under  the  new  assessment. 

The  demand  from  the  Mfingal  tract  has  been  raised  167  per  ceni,aBd 
the  tract  now  pays  9}  anas  per  acre  cultivated.  '  In  this  case  the  increitt 
in  cultivation  between  annexation  and  1863  was  so  great  that  tbeieis 
now  no  comparison  between  its  previous  and  present  circumBtaneei 
The  Settlement  Officer  of  1863  (Colonel  Coxe),  when  the  standiii 
of  prices  was  much  lower  than  it  now  is,  assessed  the  tract  at  7^  v^ 

Eir  acre  cultivated.  The  adjoining  tract  of  Naw£shahr,  to  whidi  IIm 
togal  tract  is,  after  allowing  for  the  larger  rates  of  irrigatioo,  litde 
inferior  in  general  fertility,  pays  4 J  anas  per  acre  cultivated.  Shenrin 
another  adjacent  hill  tract,  which  (advantages  and  disadvantages  all  toU 
is  about  equal  to  Mingal,  pays  15^  anas  per  acre^  and  has  done  a 
for  20  years  past. 

Danna  and  Bakot  are  tracts  lying  in  the  east  of  the  district  a^jacoE 
to  Murree.  Bakot,  with  10  per.  cent  irrigated,  is  even  now  paying  fld] 
seven  anas  per  acre  cultivated,  a  lower  rate  than  it  was  proposed  to  asKi 
on  it  in  1862-63.  Danna,  with  much  greater  advantages,  both  of  w 
and  m€u:ket,  is  now  charged  12  anas  per  acre  cultivated.  The  adjaoeo 
Tahsil  of  Muiree,  of  which  the  lands  are  similar,  was  assessed  in  I8S 
at  10^  anas  per  acre  cultivated. 

The  Boi  tract  is  jdgir.  The  rate  per  acre  cultivated  is  onlyfoa 
anas.  The  general  circumstances  of  the  tract  are  inferior  to  thos 
of  the  adjacent  tract  of  Bakot. 

98.    The  increases  taken  in  each  tract  of  the  Mansahra  Tahdl  are  i 

follows  ;  the  total  rise  taken  in  this  Tahal  bein 

BiM  taken  in  the  Man-       50  per  cent,  and  the  rate  of  the  new 

•ahraXahsiL  per  acre  cultivated  anas  8-5  : — 
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Tlie  greatest  increases  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsil  liATe  occQrred 
the  Garhian  villages,  in  the  Mansahra  iMka,  in  Shinkidri,  Kandi,  i 
in  Bhairkund,  and,  as  in  the  previous  Tahsil,  arc  mainljr  due  to  increts 
cultivation. 

On  the  Garhian  villages  I  have  remarked  under  the  Abbott-«b 
Tahsil. 

The  Shinkiari  Kandi  has  been  assessed  at  9  J  anas  j>er  acre  adi 
vatcd,  but  the  land  is  good,  and  the  people  are  well  off  for  caitie.  En 
as  now  assessed,  the  demand  is  3*9  per  cent.  belo\r  the  ratea  Tl 
Settlement  OlKcer  of  ISC.S-G^  (Colonel  Coxe)  considered  the  tract  cod 
even  then  pay  nine  anas  per  acre  cultivated,  though  prices  were  dvi 
much  lower. 

In  the  Mansahra  tract  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  culti^ 
tion  and  of  all  other  assets.  Its  present  assessment  is  anas  8-1  p 
acre  cultivated.  The  Settlement  Officer  of  186S-64  proposed  to  mk: 
anas  7-8. 

The  Bhairkund  Kandi,  in  spite  of  the  rise,  is  still  paying  ool 
7  anas  per  acre  cultivated.  In  1863-64  it  was  proposed  to  cbr? 
the  tract  nearly  0  anas  per  acre. 

Tlio  lands  of  Bhairkun<l  Maiddn  are  the  richest  in  the  T*ahsiL  Ow 
fifth  are  fii-st  class  rice  lands  ;  and  the  rest  are  exceptionally  gwx 
Prior  to  annexation  the  tract  was  insecure  and  exposed  to  raids  ib 
consequently  little  cultivated.  It  is  now  quite  secure,  has  no  trouHe 
and  has  free  access  to  markets.  It  was  rapidly  reclaimed  afc 
annexation,  and  the  villages  are  now  strong  and  well  ofil  The  imtep 
acre  cultivated  is  15  J  anas. 

The  rise  in  Konsh  is  nominal.  The  tract  is  j^^r  to  the  Switl 
chief.  Under  the  exi)ired  Settlement  he  levied  from  all  occopaal 
one-fourth  grain  produce,  plus  Rs.  2  cash  per  plough.  The  proprietoi 
have  now  received  a  light  cash  assessment,  and  have  been  reUeved  fl 
the  payment  of  grain  rents.  The  new  assessment  absorbs  a  mud 
smaller  share  of  the  produce  than  did  the  former  grain  rents. 

In  Kagan,  though  the  rise  is  considerable,  it  does  not  do  more  tluu 
maintain  the  cash  rates  of  the  Summary  Settlement;  and  though  th 
amount  of  the  fixed  demand  of  Government  'is  thereby  laised,  th 
grazing  dues  of  the  tract  have  been  remitted.  A  portion  of  the  incretsi 
18  nominal ;  the  Saiads,  who  are  proprietors  of  R^g&n  and  Bela  Kowal 
holding  their  lands  on  inam  tenures,  subject  to  the  payment  of  nazarim 
vaiying  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  assessment 

99.    Owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Summary   Settlemeni 

-  .    .,         f  ^       was  not  based  on  any  ascertained  meamuement 

Compares  incidence  of  new      ...  .  mix  .»^^*V      .     • 

asscsament  with  that  of  it  IS  not  possible  to  Compare  exactly  the  md- 
expired  Settlement  per  acre  dence  of  the  expired  assessment  at  the  time 
cultivated.  it  was  made  in  1852  with  that  of  the  ne^ 

assessment  now  reported.    But  we  can  do  so  approidmately. 
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When  tlie  census  of  the  Punjab  was  taken  on  the   1st  January 
i6a,  the  ijicicleuce  of  the  Land  Revenue  of  Hazdra  was  estimated   at 
I-4-G  per  acre  cultivated.* 

As  the  cultivated  ai'ea  of  the  district  was  measured  during  the 
^tlement  operations  of  1861 — G4?jWearo  able  to  compare  the  inct- 
nce  of  the  Summary  Settlement  jama  then  eurreut  witli  the  culti- 
lied  area  then  found  to  exist.  This  is  done  in  the  following  statement. 
abo  show  in  this  statement  the  rates  at  which  the  assessment,  made 
J  Majors  Adams  and  Coxe  in  1862-63,  would  have  fallen  on  tlie 
oltiyated  area  then  existing  ;  this  point  i^i  of  importance,  because 
lese officers  did  not  aim  at  an  increase  in  the  revenue,  and  becausii 
tliat  time  tiiere  was  no  reason  to  assume  that  a  great  permanent 
e  bad  taken  place  in  the  value  of  produce ; — 


ASSESSMENT  DIVISION, 


ItiJ^Bted  ^mn  tracti  \ 


Do. 


«li  DKjTmtaiii  tracts.  { 


la  Taltsil  HBfi 


Tfthiile!  Han  put 
arid  Abbot t- 
abad 

Tahsfl  Mansalira 


TahKil  Haripur 
aiirl  Abbott- 
ab:id  4.. 

Tnhsil  MAn^alira 

frontier  tract 


IKCIOENOK  PER  AGfil  CULTIVATED. 


1M      ■.!-! 


Es. 


10 


11 


^  ^ 


B0. 


10  9 


tl 


S  9 


Bs. 


A.P, 


13    5 

m  1 


10 


IVr  piibllslied  BcpoTt  in  Selection  fiomRe<iords  of  GoTemmeiifc  of  Indii^No.  XI  of 
"-■'  i  appendix  1,  cUttinn  13). 
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or  tlie  same  by  Tahsils : — 

1 

-,-,-  -, 

3 

i 
cu 

4 

i!         INCIDCKOK 

PER    ACRE 

LTIYATD. 

1'  -^s-s       I 

•sg| 

S-y?           ! 

csl 

g  S 

AS^KSSMENT    I>IVISION'. 

c  >  5            i! 

hi 

igs 

> 

.       «  =  5g        1- 

SsJ 

1" 

-ii 

1          ^"^         h 

•-^   cs 

^  «is 

Us.  A.  r.^ 

I«H. 

ATjP. 

Ki^  ir. 

Tabsll  Il.iripur 

...  1      ■   1  ■■  1'  7'' 

1 

ilio 

1  »» 

I>i».     Al>Ij<'tt-al)a(l 

..   '      ...      ;il   r»:- 

11.  3 

...    n  * 

Uo.    Mansalira 

...  t|      ...      ■■  rtiiij 

Ill 

VJ 

- 
* 

...    r. 

Total  (list riot 

..      li         ...         Illjll!: 

..   r- 

(Note.-  In    iloiluring  the   abovo  rates  the   rcvemic 
tleilucte<l  ln»m  cnluiniiM  .'J  ami  4). 


payable    by    mills  bai  bn 


If  jillowancc  l»o  inn<U»  for  tlio  incivasc  of  cultivation  which  toot 
place  Ix^twcM'u  1852  ami  18G2,  and  tlie  consequent  error  in  coloomf 
of  this  statement,  it  follows  tliat,  in  spite  of  the  {^reat  rise  taken  k 
the  new  ass^'ssment,  its  avcragii  incidciKv  on  the  cultivated  an*  * 
absolutely  li^diter  than  the  assessment  of  1S52  was  at  the  time  it  w 
iiiacle,  and  this  althoutrh  the  value  of  the  assents  fix^m  which  it  is  lt\\(^ 
has  more  than  doubhjil,  and  all  the  other  eircuiastauccs  of  the  disuie 
have  vastly  improved. 

100.     The  actual  share   of  the    produce  absorbed    by   the  nei 
Actual  share  of  tlie  pro-      assessment  is  also  a  point  worthy  of  coasiden 
duce  reprf'seiited  by  the      tior.     The   assumed  standard  is    one-sixUi  « 
new  assessment.  ^]^^,    produ<y',    but    owing    to    the     low   TlJM 

a.s.sumed  for  assessment  purposes  th(»  pnuluee  estimate  is  far  beloi 
the  actual  average  value  for  tlie  four  years  preceding  tlie  assesmesi 
nor  does  the  new  assi'ssnuait  eipial  one-si.\th  of  the  produce  estiinat 
at  the  values  assumed  for  assessment,  fn  the  following  table  tk 
amount  of  the  new  (us.sessment  is  comi>ared  with  the  assumed  to 
actual  value  of  the   (>roduee  given  above  in  para.  64? : — 


Total  items  inHiwlod  in  the  pr<»ducc  OKti- 
inatM.  r/Wr  para.  ti4  nl>i)vc,  (niiU-h  pro- 
diUN?,  tlio  hay  and  other  v.aslc  ])n 'ducts, 
and  the  2nd  crop  on  dofasli  land  l>i*ing 
omitted) 

Of  which  the  now  a^se^t;ment  (R^.  3,0S,;W) 
equals  jht  cent. 


Accordinp  to  valiTC 

a-^snnied  l(»r  purpo.'sc.n 

of  as!'l^!snlcnt . 

Rs.  1 


22,23,441 
130 


Aroordinjf  to  •etui 

value  at  avensf 

prices  of  1868— i^: 

47,48.258 
6& 
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I  JiavG  uo  Jesim  to  lay  too  great  stress  on  these  figures.     Any 

whi>  han    boen  aceiistoineil  to  deal  with  these  matt^ei's    knows  tlmt 

i  en  ti  111  ate    of  tho   kind  can  be  luore    tliati    apinoxitiiaiely  accurato. 

But  I  have    done    my  best  to   avtutl   any    cxaggeraterl  account    of  tha 

i  ainouni  of  the  produce,  and  the  pnees  (whicli  are  the  other  clement  of 

I  yie  estimate)  are  not  open   to  doubt.    The  rcBult  staodw   for   wliat  it  is 

hirorth.     I  do  not  myself  aee  any  grounds  for  reducing  the    estiniate  of 

the  produce  to  a  lower  gross    value.     But  weeing   that  the   result,  as  it 

now  stands,  clawhea  with  the  estimate  of  the  ineideneo  of  the  Summary 

Settlement  dedueed   byailifferent  process  of  calculation    in  para.  18 

above,  it  will  I  think  be  safest  not  to  rate  the   incidence  of  the    new 

»ssessun;iit  at  less  than  one-tenth  of  the    present   value  of  the  produce, 

'   The  libeiulity  of  such  an  assessment  as    compared    with   any   hitherto 

iiceepted  f^tandard  of  the  State's  demand  liused  mi  a  .share  of  the    total 

I"     roduce,  or  as  compared  with  the  staudarti  uf  the    previous    Summary 
llttlemontj  is  not  open  to  question.* 
I      The  prices  current   during   the   four   years  1808 — 1871    am  still 
laintainedf  a*s  will   appear   from    the    following   comparison   of  those 
prices  with  the  quotations  of  the  Baripur  market  for  the  first  six  months 
ofl874:— t 


N^o.  of  aeri  per  mpoCi 


Four  yeAfs,  1868— Tl 
Average  far  9  m^ntba  of  1@71 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Affti^e. 

Eke. 

li.    14 

3L     7 

30.     4 

22.     15 

3.   c. 

3.     13 

10.    7 

^  Itelfttion    oi   tho  iMet*- 
men  I  of  i^mch  T^hafl  to  iba 


101,  In  making  tlie  new  assessments 
care  was  taken  to  moderate  then\  in  proportion 
to  the  political  circunistanees  of  eacli  Tahsih 

ThaHaripurTahsil  has  been  longer  under  settled  rule  than  any 
other  part  of  Hazard.  The  Ahbott^abad  Tahsil  is  a  hilly  tract,  but 
has  no  connection  with  our  frontier.  Of  the  Mansahra  Tahsfl  the 
mountain  glens  at  its  north,  Agror,  Konsh,  Bhogarmang  and  Kagan, 


•  If  the  people  Art  tiot  liappf  irftyinit  &I  the  rate  of  onc-eleTctitli  nt  the  pnlaide 
oil  their  ppoducei  what  would  make  them  tm  ?— K.  K    PoUock. 

t    There  hsis  been  R  fall  since  the  above  was  wtittcn  ;  from  July   l87i  to   Fehraarj 
1875  the  pnce  of  grAin  areraged— 

Per  no. 

Wheat ...    2<  fiera- 

Barley  ..♦  ...  .».  »..    38     h 

Bice  „.  .,.  *,.  *>.     13     „ 
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were  brought  under  settled  rule  almost  for  the  first  time  at  our  aunexa* 
tion.     The  assessnients  in  each  of  these  tracts  compare  as  follows :— 


Tabsil. 

Average  rain- 
fall in  inches. 

Per  cent,  of 

cultivated 

area  irrigated. 

Rale  of  new  ustsk- 

ment  per  acre 
cultivated. 

AbbgttAbAd 

*  Mountftin  tracU  in  iti  norUi    «i. 

Z25 
3fi*S     ' 

15 
5 

r 

9 

1 

U 
9 

10 
1 

Incidence  of  Land  Be- 
venue  in  HHE&r&  compared 
with  that  of  adjacent  dia- 
Irictf. 


102.  It  is  of  importance  to  compare  the 
incidence  of  the  new  assessment  of  the  L&nd 
Revenue  in  Haz&r£  with  that  of  the  adjacent 
districts. 

The  full  force  of  the  comparison  will  not,  however,  be  apparent 
unless  I  show  the  prices  which  prevailed  at  the  time  the  Rawalpindi 
and  Jhelum  Districts  were  settled.  Quoting  from  the  return  of  pricei 
published  in  the^  Punjab  Gazette  dated  24th  August  1871,  these 
were : — 


^  Agror,  Konsh,  Bhogarmang,  Bdlikot,  and  E&gin. 
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The  assessment  of  both  the  above  districts  was  made  during  th 
first  of  the  above  three  periods  before  the  rise  in  prices  had  take 
place. 

Along  with  the  average  incidence  of  the  assessment  I  give  thi 
average  fain-fall  and  per  cent,  of  cultivated  area  which  is  irrigate :— 
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I  also  give  the  same  data  for  the  Peshdwar  District  just  resettled  :-- 


Peshiwar 


Yasafzaf 
Hash  tn  agar 
Naushahra 
Do&ba  Daudzai.. 
Pesh&war 


Total  district 


2 
15 
12 
91 
65 


32 
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Thtj  lightness  and  moderation  of  the  asseSn'ooent  of  the  Rawalpindi 
id  Jlieluui  Districts  has  been  admitteil  from  tJie  fii-st.  Its  amount, 
»pe*nally  in  Fatahjang,  Pindigheb,  and  the  MuiTee  Tahsil,  was  atiected 
materially  by  tlie  conbideration  of  the  proximity  of  these  tracts  to  the 
Trqntier.  In  Fatahjaag,  Pindigheb,  ChakvvAl,  and  Talagang  the  dimata 
is  very  dry,  and  the  raiu-fall  uncertain,  and  the  ero|)ii  often  yield  a  short 
oiit-turn.  If  tlio  assessment  of  the  Rawalpindi  and  Jlielura  Districts 
\vas  thought  light  and  moderate  when  the  ]>rincipal  produce  at  the  most 
moderate  computation  soid  for  only  two-thirds  its  present  value»  it  is 
evident  that  the  rates  of  the  new  assessment  of  Hazard,  with  its  abund- 
ant rain- fall  and  certain  liar  vests,  are  light  in  the  extreme. 

For  instance,  who  that  knows  the  two  localities  would  compare 
or  a  moment  the  parched  tracts  of  Talagatig  aud  Pindigheb  with   the 
brtile  lands  of  the  Mansahra  Tahsil.     Yet  the   latter,  in  spite   of  the 
reat  riae  taken  at  this  Settlement,  pays  no  luore  than   we  charged 
Ipon  the  Jbrmer  when  prices  were  so  far  below  their  present  mark. 

In  the  same  way  comparo  the  rate  assessed  on  Chakwdl  and  Fatah- 
ing  before  the  rise  in  prices  with  that  now  assessed  on  the  Abbott- 
Ibad  Tah^ih 

The  Murree  Tahsil  is  in  all  respects  similarly  circumstanced  to 
10  Abbtitt-abad  TahstI,  with  perhaps  some  advantage  in  point  of  ferti- 
ity  on  thct  side  of  the  latter.  Yet  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil  is  still  only 
baying  the  rate  which  was  iissessed  on  the  Murree  Tahsil  before  the  rise 
prices  took  place. 

In  the  same  w^ay  the  assessment  of  the  Ilaripur  Tabsil  is  obviously 
ir  behind  the  standard  of  that  of  the  adjoining  Talisils  of  Rawalpindi 
%d  Attock. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  BUppose  that  H&zAH  hag  a  monopoly  of 
the  political  argument  in  this  cvmiparisun.  The  nianly  character  of 
the  population'^  of  the  Rawalpindi  and  JheUim  DistrictR,  and  their 
pnwitioii  on  the  Indus,  deserve  consideration,  no  less  than  tlicse 
arguments  out  of  deference  to  which  Government  continues  to  favor 
the  weaker  races  of  less  martial  Hazam.* 

103.     I  have  thm^  far  written  of  the  total  assessment  of  the  district 

,                             .     ^  without   distinguishing  between  the  portion 

Increase     in    nmmitjt   of  1 1     x     i  i       i^^  °              ^  i.        i  ^i     .            *     i    , 

Gmemmeiit    flciimiitl    and  coUectc'Ll  by  Uovernmcnt  and  that  enjoyed  by 

assigned    re^cntic  by   new  assignees.     The  following  statement  shows  the 

■'■'^**"^^"^^  extent  t*)  which  the  new  assessment  benefits 
respectively  the  Government  Treasury  and  assignees  of  Land 
Ee  venue : — 

*  Beo  Foreign  ^ecrclAty's  ]iara.  G  nf  his  No.  390  E  datc(l  Slat  Octuljer  lS6f».  to  T.  !!» 
Thorn  Ion,  E  squire,  Secretnry  to  (lavcrnm^Tit  Piiujifcb,  in  wliiob,  whUe  eanctjonirt}?  the 
roflnccd  liasesginent  of  the  Uawalptiidi  UistriKt,  it  in  romftrked  by  the  Governor  (Itnerat 
in  Cimnfiltbafe,  jitdginjr  from  the?  rates  ^Hveru  HB  wi'lJ  ns  from  the  past  hi^ilury  nf  tha 
diBtrirt.  lie  cannot  but  come  to  the  cotichiftion  that  the  ^saessmi^nt,  as  n  wlioJe.  has  been 
pitehofl  vi^ry  low.  mnl  ihnt  tbi?  gt?n<*ral  rate  of  the  Samniixn-  i^ettlornent  might  have  iNSsn 
fwaintaitietl,— iV  II.  Fullaek, 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

DetaU. 

1^ 

s 

15 

i 
s 
'S 

& 

i 

< 

11 

i 

a 

o 

si 
S  s 

55 

S  0 

Expired  assessment 

1.19.057i 

32,888* 

86,169| 

1,520 

87.6?S-! 

g 

New  assessment 

1,47,370 

43,631 

1,03,739 

2,274 

1,06,015 

s 

» 

(  Amount    ... 
Increase    ...  < 

(  Per  cent.  ... 

28,3I2J 
23-8 

10,742| 
32-7 

17,569i 
20  4 

754 
49-6 

i8,»^:t 

1 

Q 

Expired  assessment 

G0,13€/, 

18,360} 

41,769]4 

400 

42,16^ 

< 

New  assessment 

82,908 

21,587^ 

61,320]| 

815 

62,13^2 

< 

(  Amount    ... 
Increase   ...  < 

(  Percent.  ... 

22.7715^. 
37-9 

3,220^^ 
17-5 

19^611 
46*8 

415 
103-8 

47J 

•^ 

Expired  assessment 

51,110-13 

19,122-2 

31,994-1 ] 

105 

S2,0».ll 

e: 

New  assessment 

78.116 

25,2148 

52,901-8 

105 

53,00&| 

(  Amount    ... 
Increase  ... 

(  Per  cent.  ... 

26,999-3 

52-8 

6,092-6 
31-9 

70,377 

20,906-13 
65-3 

••• 

20,906-1: 

S5-1 

Expired  assessment 

2,.SO,3104 

1,59,9331 

2,026 

1,61.9551 

1 

New  assessment 

3,08,394 

90,432,', 

2,17,961/g 

3,194 

2,21,155.^ 

(  Amount    ... 
Increase   ...  < 

(  Per  cent.  ... 

78,083| 
33-9 

20,055j^^ 
28-6 

58,027;-! 
86-4 

1,169 
67-7 

59,196L; 
36^ 

Thus  the  net  result  of  the  Settlement  has  been  to  increase  ih 
Government's  rent-roll  by  Rs.  59,19G,  which  is  3G'6  per  cent,  on  th< 
rent-roll  sanctioned  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1872-73  befor 
the  new  jamas  were  announced. 


•  NoU  on  columnit  5  ani  6  of  above  Statement. — The  entries  concerning  the  expire 
assessment  agree  with  the  rent-roll  sanctioned  for  the  official  year  1872-1873. 
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propoHion  of  the  total  assessment  enjoyed  by  assignees, 
icducting  the  narjimnn  payable  by  then?,  is  2S'5  per  cent.  Full  details 
bncemingthe  assignments  will  be*  found  in  Cliapter  VII  of  this  Report. 

In  the^  present  place  it  will  be  gufficieni  to  show  the  increase  or  decrease 

in  each  class  of  assignments,  ri^.; — 


Asi^Mud  value. 

i 

ii 

si 

n 

c  S 

bAms  to  rillnge  mstittitiaDt        ...     '  .., 

X>o.    to  Keadmen  ..,        ...        .,.        «..        

Ia£6s           * 

f^ini «        »i.       ...       .«. 

1,S39 
11,521 

1,921 

2m 

13^83 
l,205i 

+  21 
-ST 

+  3S 

Total 

70,377 

90,432^ 

+  28 

An  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Settlement  has  aflected 

ie  first  three   classes  of  assignments  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VII  of 

lis  Report  As  regards  the  iuKms  to  headmen,  the  facts,  as  explained 

in  Chapter  YII,   are  more  favorable  to  the  inamholders  than  would  be 

feiTed  at  first  sight  from  the  above  table. 

The  following  statement  shows  more  parti culai'ly  the  manner  in 
which  the  new  Settlement  has  affected  the  last  class,  tbat  is  to  say,  the 
j^girs  :■ — 


J£g(ffi  of  wliich  the  ftseesaed  rfiJue-^ 

(1>.     Has  fallen     ...  ...  ...  ,,. 

(2).    R<*malnfl  unaltered  owing  to  previoos   over-valtifl- 

tion 
<3)*    Re  m  ains  rnimltered  o whig  to  the  terms  of  the  gran  U 
(4)*    Has  been  raised 
(6;,    JfigfrR  newly  given  or  now  for  the  first  tune  con- 

fiiTined  .<»  ...  ..,  ,,, 

(6).    EeHumptions,  in  whole  or  part .., 


Totiit 


AMC9tcd  valm. 

^^ 

1 

n 

II 

b  S 

^g 

"§[2 

-g^ 

D 

D 

1,081 

1.1-4 

e^Gfii 

6,fi32 

fi.406 

6,406 

33,038 

*  &0,438 

225 

1.244 

2,026 

*.* 

^5,036 

74,9SBi 

*  (Being  mi  increase  of  55  per  cent). 


MM 
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104.     The  principles  on  which  the  irrigated  lands  of  this  distn 

have  been  assessed  I  have  already  explaiw 

Proportion  of  the  fixed    i^  p^ra.  84  of  this  Chapter.     After  the  Settl 

assesBmcnt  which    is   due  *^xvju  wj  j-j    ^  •-^'~" 

to  irrigation.  ment  had  been  compietea,  and  indeed  vw 

I  had  finished  this  portion   of  my  report,  tli 

Financial  Commissioner's  Circular  No.  38  dated   28th  September  187 

was   issued.     This   Circular   directs  me   to   estimate     (for   statistic 

purposes  only)  the  proportion  of  the  fixed  assessment  of  the  Lao 

Kevenue  in  Haz&ra  which  is  due  to  irrigation. 

In  Appendix  15  of  this  Report  will  be  found  a  statement  shoiriQ 
the  estimate  made  by  me  with  this  object.  The  method  by  whid 
this  estimate  has  been  worked  out  is  as  follows : — Regard  being  bid  t 
the  natural  soil  and  other  circumstances  of  the  irri^ted  lands  of  etd 
tract,  it  is  easy  to  affirm  the  class  of  lands  in  which  they  would  stiffi 
if  deprived  of  irrigation.  The  rate  charged  on  these  lands  when  iro 
gated  was  then  compared  with  that  which  they  would  pay  if  unirrigated 
the  difiSsrence  between  these  two  rates  is  the  revenue  due  to  irrigatid 
But  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what  lates  I  have  used  for  the  parpoM! 
of  this  calculation.  The  rates  used  are  not  the  assumed  soil  nto 
described  in  paras.  G9  to  80  of  this  chapter,  for  my  assessmasts  u 
generally  lower  than  those  rates.  But  they  are  the  ratea  actaaUyoM 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  villages  in  which  irrigated  lands  occur,  i 
order  to  distribute  the  assessment  of  each  village  over  the  hoUisf 
composing  it  Such  rates  are  not  deduced  by  everv  village  which  ki 
any  irrigated  land,  e.  g.,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  pure  wunifi^ 
and  pattid^ri  villages,  but  in  every  village  or  sub-division  of  a  villi^ 
in  wriich,  as  regards  the  holdings  constituting  it,  the  eictent  of  pona 
sion  ( and  not  any  precise  fractional  shares )  is  the  measure  of  tka 
joint  responsibility ;  in  such  cases  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  ove 
the  holdings  is  efi^ted  by  rates  on  soils  deduced  hy  the  proprietoi 
themselves  in  the  manner  described  in  para.  1 17  of  this  chapter.  Tk 
rates  so  adopted  var^-  in  each  village  according  to  the  pressure  of  tk 
assessment  and  the  quality  of  the  soils  and  other  circumstances  peoilii 
to  each  village.  But  from  a  list  of  the  rates  adopted  by  each  villig 
possessing  irrigated  land  it  was  easy  to  select  for  each  trac^  the  tfJSA 
which  most  fairly  represented  the  value  commonly  attached  to  di 
several  soils,  irrigated  and  unirrigated  I  ought,  however,  to  state  (hi 
I  think  the  results  thus  attained  understate  the  relative  value  < 
unirrigated  land  for  the  following  reason  : — Villages  which  have  irrigate 
land  spend  their  best  industry  on  its  cultivation,  and  proportionate 
neglect  the  unirrigated  land  ;  the  landowners  are  themselves  awaie  ( 
this,  and  consequently  in  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  ft»"fl« 
themselves  they  charge  their  unirrigated  lands  lighter  rates  than  wool 
be  fairly  payable  by  such  lands  in  villages  which  possess  no  irrigatioi 
I  cannot  undertake  at  thLs  late  stage  of  my  work  to  make  such  a  prods 
calculation  as  would  eliminate  this  error.  I  therefore  conline  myself  1 
stating  the  method  on  which  my  calculation  is  based,  its  results  x 
shown  in  the  appendix,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  results  probaU 
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I  err.     The  figures  of  the  appeadix  are  summarized  in  the  followiDg 
table  :— 


It 


1 

2 

3 

i 

«    1 

.! 

7 

S 

A  ri^a   irrigate. 

Am€$smseai  of  irrigated    1 
latid.                    \ 

w  S  S  e 

^^1 
S  0  S 

Tahsix, 

■^ 

lit 

la 

il 

1-    3    i    « 

^^    U   «  .*^ 

Haripur               *.. 

Abbott-abad 
Id  ausahrA 

15 ' 

8 

19,816 

0388 

10,980 

68,494 
12,179 

18,9^9 

UJ52 
2,Sfi4 

6,034 

4StT42 

9,325 
12,925 

75 
77 

68 

Per  cent - 

23 

32 

Total 

9 

3f^2gi 

89,632 

23,640 

65,992 

74 

20 

According  to  this  table  irrigated  lanrl  in  QskzdrA  pay^  four  times  a.g 
jiuch  as  would  he  paid  by  the  same  land  if  unirri gated*  It  will, 
lowever,  be  safer  to  assume,  when  judging  of  propoaala  for  extending 
rrigation,  that  the  piaportion  is  not  as  4  to  1,  but  as  3  to  1. 

The  district  of  Hazard  does  not  afford  a  fair  example  of  the  effects 
of  irrigation  on  population.  The  natural  fertility  of  the  district,  the 
tying  proportion  and  quality  of  hill  waste  attached  to  each  tract,  the 
character  of  each  tribe  and  ita  past  history,  introduce  so  many 
"elements  of  disturbance  into  the  relatione  between  Irrigatitm  and  popu- 
lation that  the  statistics  of  each  tract  need  much  qualification  before 
they  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  relation  be  ween  population  and  irriga- 
tion. But  that  irrigation  distinctly  promotes  the  increase  of  population  ; 
that  it  is  the  sure  fore-runner,  and  in  many  cases  the  necessary  couilition 
of  improved  agriculture  ;  that  it  promotes  habits  of  industry,  forethought, 
and  a  higher  state  of  intelligence  among  the  agriculturists  ;  and  laat, 
tut  not  least,  as  evidence  of  its  value,  that  it  is  regarded  by  the  agiicnl- 
turista  themselves  as  a  pricele^ss  advantage ;  — are  matters  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  observed  by  those  who  are  thrown  among  the  people.  Among 
other  points  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  only  class  among  the  cultivators  of 
Haz^i-a  who  have  attained  a  high  standard  of  skill  and  industry  are 
those  who  have  been,  for  generations  past,  connected  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  irrigated  land,  viz,,  the  Maliars. 

105*     Wlien  the  Summary  Settlement  of  1847  wa^?  made,  the  only 

_-.»  ,    ,  _  _  cem  imposed  was  five  per  cent  for  the  payment 

Yillfi^G  ueflscs  levied  from         -     .,,  *^      ij  ^*x*.l        cij.iii.j- 

ccunmciiccnieTit of  Summary     of  Village  headmen.     At   the     Settlement  of 

Settlement  todate ;  an  widU     1852  a  further  cess  of  one  per  cent,  for  district 
tbQ  to  aaseaaed  rcveQUe.  ^^^^  ^^  added. 
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In  185  G  a  cess  for  the  payment  of  patwfiris  Tras  imposed  ;t!» 
rate  charged  varied  from  8  to  2  J  per  cent,  on  the  revenue.  Tfe 
higher  rates  were  imposed  on  the  tracts  lightest  assessed,  and  tin 
lighter  rates  on  the  plain  tracts  round  Haripur. 

In  18G9  the  patwdri  cess  was  increased  by  four  per  cent  on  A 
revenue,  the  patw^ri  establishment  originally  sanctioned  being  foooj 
too  small  for  the  work  required  of  them. 

In  1871  the  Punjab  Local  Rates  Act  was  enacted,  and  under  it  s 
further  cess  of  half  anna  per  ru])ee  of  annual  value  \iras  imposed  ot 
the  land  with  etfect  from  the  Rabi  harvest  of  1871.  As  the  anniul 
value  is  computed  at  twice  the  amount  of  the  assessed  revenue,  the 
cess  is  equal  to  a  rate  of  one  anna  per  rupee,  or  G^  per  cent,  of  assessed 
revenue. 

From  the  Khaiif  of  1872,  when  the  new  assessments  were  enforced, 
the  patwdri  cess  was  equalized  throughout  the  district,  and  charged  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  GJ  per  cent,  on  the  revenue ;  an  educational  cess  i 
one  per  cent,  on  the  revenue  was  imposed  for  the  first  time,  as  ab) 
a  district  post  cess  of  half  per  cent.  The  only  exceptions  to  these 
rates  occur  in  the  Agror  ilaka,  where  the  rate  of  the  district  post  c» 
is  one-fourth  per  cent,  on  the  revenue,  and  that  of  the  patwiii  oes* 
three  per  cent. ;  the  Agror  ilaka  was  assessed  before  the  rest  of  the 
district,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  petty  alterations  in  the 
ces.ses  that  were  assessed  in  that  tract. 

lOG.    The     changes    in   the 

Gives  labit'  nhowing  total  cesses  levied,     amount   and    rate    or    the  cesses 
asdcsciibcii  in  previous  para.  above  detailed  are  summarized  in 

the  following  table  : — 
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107.    The  great  increase  iu  the  amount  of  the    cesses  shown  If 

this  table  will  excite  remark.     But  an  eximi- 

Kemarksonthcincrewe     nation  of  the  details  will   show  how  difficult 

in  the  amouut  of  the  cesses.     ..  iii.^         j         .\_  ^  t  ^ 

it  would  be  to  reduce  them  to  a  lower  ngoit 

Taking  first  the  cess  to  pay  the  village  headmen,  whidi  k 
excluded  from  the  above  table,  but  concerning  which  see  details  intb 
paragraph  next  following,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  r^ard  thb  is  i 
creation  of  our  rule  ;  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that,  though  its  amooBi 
increases  the  figures  of  such  a  table  as  the  preceding,  yet  under  • 
rougher  rule  than  our  own  the  emoluments  absorbed  by  the  headmci 
would  represent  a  much  greater  drain  on  the  community  than  oar 
own  five  per  cent.  cess. 

Next  take  the  patw&ri  cess  ;  this  is  stated  at  6|  per  cent,  of  tt» 
revenue,  and  at  first  sight  appears  high.  But  were  Haz&r&  not  bbbsbA 
so  lightly  as  it  is,  that  is  to  say,  were  it  treated  as  an  interior  disiziciii 
treated,  the  sum  now  raised  by  a  6J  per  cent  cess  would  be  obt^nd 
by  a  four  per  cent.  cess.  However  lightly  we  may  assess  our  ovb 
revenue,  we  cannot  materially  reduce  the  patw^ris  work,  the  kbor 
of  maintaining  correct  records  of  rights.  If  we  were  to  dispense  with 
an  efficient  patw^ri  staff,  the  state  of  rights  iu  the  land  would  soob 
become  as  obscure,  and  the  power  of  our  Courts  to  protect  rightW 
holders  against  stronger  or  more  crafty  trespassers  as  vreak,  as  it  wis 
seven  years  ago  before  the  present  Settlement  operations.  No  om 
with  a  practical  acquaintance  of  these  matters  will  for  a  moment  asB»< 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a  Settlement  record  of  rights^  and  iMi 
equally  essentialljr  to  keep  it  up  hereafter  correct  to  date,  but  iR 
cannot  do  this  without  an  efficient  patwdri  staff. 

Equally  strong  arguments  exist  for  the  school  and  d£k  cess.  Th 
civilizing  tendencies  of  both  of  the  agencies  supported  by  these  cesses  i 
of  the  first  value.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  district  has  bed 
at  a  great  disadvantage  by  their  absence  during  the  past  25  yean  fl 
our  rule. 

Thus  the  argument  for  the  reduction  of  cesses,  if  entertained,  i 
practically  reduced  to  the  Rs.  22,359  contributed  by  the  local  rate  an 
road  cesses,  which  fall  on  the  cultivated  area  at  a  rate  of  11  pie  pe 
acre.  The  incidence  of  such  a  charge  is  so  light  that  its  reducoa 
could  not  be  felt  as  an  appreciable  benefit,  while  by  reducing  it  tk 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  District  Officers  and  District  Committc 
would  be  so  impoverished  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  can 
out  the  many  improvements  in  communications  which  the  distrin 
requires. 

As  before  stated  in  respect  to  the  patwdri  cess,  so  long  as  tl 
district  cesses  are  assessed  by  a  percentage  on  the  Government's  Lai 
Revenue,  the  low  standard  at  which  that  revenue  is  pitched  cani 
with  it  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  actual  incidence  of  the  ceas 
on  proprietary  profits,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  cesses  levied 
adjacent  interior  districts. 
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108.     I  have  not  shown  in  the  above  statement  the  cess  levied  for 
The  five  per  cent,  ceas  for    payment  of  the  village  hoadmeD,     The  arrange- 


aj merit  of  heailiucn  to  be 
~iled  to  above  table. 


ments  in  respect  of  the  remuneration  of  these 
officials  under  the  Summary  Settlement  were 
,ot  uniform,  esjiecially  in  the  earlier  years  of  that  Settlement.  In  some 
villages  the  lanibardar  held  an  infim  instead  of  the  pachotra  ;  io  others 
liis  holding  was  omitted  from  the  internal  distribution  (b/ich)  of  the 
revenue,  thereby  escaping  all  charges^  but  proportionately  increasing 
the  charges  on  the  other  holdings ;  in  others  the  lambard^rs  levied  the 
revenue  from  all  occupants  by  kind  rents  ;  in  others  (the  majority  of 
the  villages)  the  five  per  cent,  was  duly  levied* 

Uncle r  the  Settlement  now  reported  the  five  per  cent  cess  for  the 
payment  of  village  headmen  has  been  uniformly  imposed.  If  we 
deduct  the  villages  owned  by  only  one  proprietor  (zamind4n  landlord), 
the  sum  now  leviable  in  each  Tahsil  on  this  account  is  approximately 
I  OS  follows.  (I  say  approximately  because  of  coui-se  the  cess  is  not 
paid  by  the  lamhardar  s  own  holdings  and  I  cannot  state  the  deduction 
due  on  this  account)  : — 


Tnit£il. 


AHbott-fttmd 


I 


T(Ml  di^riet 


TttUiL 


309 

213 


8S3 


1,47.370 
82,1108 
78,116 


3,os,3y* 


Dt'tttic*  Cilia rt^Ji 
prletor. 


i 


55 
28 
41 


127 


4,679 
12,078 

31,085 


Tflarf  than  oi»c  jtroprUtor^ 


I 


a 

^ 


254 
174 


756 


133,042 

78/229 
0^,038 


2,77,309 


6.652 
3,911 
3,302 


13,866 


109,  If  the  cess  levied  for  headraen,  shown  in  tlie  last  column 
Total  c€>*i«a  iinid  in  addl-  ^f  ^^  above  statement,  be  added  to  the  cess 
tion  to  tiic  Oovernment'fl  shown  in  the  last  line  of  the  statement  given 
LAnd  Reveaue.  ^  in   para.  100   above,  we  get   the   following  aa 

the  total  cesses  now  paid  by  the  land : — 


I 

\     Abbott-abfld 
littmaiuii 


Tfthsfl. 


Totftl  district 


Ceucs/or  pityment  o/viUaffi 


Hea^lraen,        Patwfir&t 


0,652 
3,911 

3,302 

13,865 


9,211 
5,183 
4,752 


19,145 


4^. 


lotaL 


12,899 
7,256 
6,825 


26,980 


28,762 
16,349 
14,879 


59,990 
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Compares  total  aBscns- 
mcnt  and  cesses  oi  expired 
and  new  Settlement  ;  also 
incidence  per  acre  cultivat- 
ed. 


110.  By  the  aid  of  the  figures  tLi 
arrived  at  in  the  preceding  paragraph  zn 
in  jmra.  89  above,  we  can  compare  li 
total  demands  of  the  expired  and  new  Setil 
ment,  thus : — 
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111.  Neiiher  zaildirs  nor  head  lamlmMirs  baTebeen  mpfmiLied 
V,  wv  ti  t.  J  at  this  Settlement  The  first  ohjemoii  to 
nbaniirs  h«irc  be«fi  ai»-    their  appcmtment  wm  this :  Uialuiey  are  eaea 

omted.    tii^'^s  rej^Qs  for     ordin&tilj  paid  by  a  oeaa  of  I  per  cent,   00  the 

™^^*  reveime  of  th^ir  ehiJig^i   and   it   was  desir* 

ble  to  avoid  iQcrea&iDg  the  cesser  more  than  waa  absolutely  naoes^uy. 

In  the  itext  plaee  the  liberal  extent  to  which  jagir^  and  inima 
%YB  bneii  alienated,  these  grants  being  in  almost  every  ca^  held  on 
>nditoni^  of  scn'ice,  appeal's  to  rendi*r  iinnecessary  the  creation  of 
Iditional  otHce  holders.  The  zaildar  h  intemled  to  be  tlie  representa^ 
live  of  Ctovemment  in  an  ildka  or  small  tract,  but  there  is  no  tract  in 
HazHi^  ill  which  we  have  not  given  jagii's  to  the  principal  men,  of  which 
the  first  oKjecfc  is  to  secure  their  active  interest  on  the  side  of  Govern- 
mtnt  Tlie  head  lamhardar  is  intended  to  occupy  the  same  position  in 
ft  idllage  ;  but  the  objects  of  this  office  are  attained  in  Hazam  by  the 
indms  so  liberally  bestowed  on  the  principal  headmen  in  addition  to 
their  ordinary  emoluments^ 

The  creation  in  Haz^ra  of  new  offices,  anch  as  those  of  zaildliB 
ad  liea<l  lambardars,  while  it  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  per- 
^ns  apjiointett,  in  so  far  a^  it  would  increase  their  iQ<.'f>me  and  dignity, 
rould  provoke  a  great  deal  of  sore  feeling  among  the  people.  There 
OQ  measure  so  certain  to  provoke  quarrels  in  an  Afghan  village  aa 
!1G  open  elevation  of  oue  headman  over  the  others,  Thei'e  are  men 
each  villago  and  in  each  tract  wliom  we  kno«r  to  possess  gi-eater 
ifluence  than  their  fellows,  and  to  whom  on  this  ground  we  have 
tiveri  jiigits  and  inams,  in  return  for  which  we  expect  a  larger  measure 
&f  assi^itance  from  thase  men  than  from  others  ;  and  it  may  be  possible, 
it  certainly  would  be  desirable,  to  obtain  from  these  men  a  larger 
ad  mom  active  return  lor  these  grants  than  tbcy  have  hitherti^  ordi- 
irily  roudered.  But  if  we  were  openly  and  distinctly  to  parcel  out 
Ihe  district  between  these  men,  subordinating  to  each  certain  tracts  or 
villages  and  the  hea^hneu  in  those  tracts,  such  a  marked  delegation  of 
authority  to  a  few  individuals  over  their  fellows  would  in  tho  preflent 
state  of  social  fettling  be  extremely  unpopular. 

Bather  than  create  a  new  set  of  offices,  which  would  excite  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  and  jealousy,  it  seem-i  to  me  preferable  tirst  to  see 
whether  all  necessary  cuds  will  not  be  sufficiently  8<jr%*cd  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  inBueuce  of  the  ja^irdars  and  inamddrs.,  to  whom  we  have 
alienated  so  large  a  portion  of  our  revenue. 

112.  Under  the  orders  contained  in  the  concluding  para-  of  Finan- 
^^^^^  cial  Commissioner's   Book  Circular  IV^  dated 

Kith  January  1860,  the  tambardars  are  not 
ordinarily  allowed  in  Hazitra  to  charge  any  mmeellaneous  village 
ex jX! uses  against  the  coparcenary  bcxly  uudcr  the  system  known  aa 
Malba  in  other  districts.  When  the  necessity  arises  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  system  of  the  kind,  it  can  bo  aiTanged.  At  pi^csent  th© 
expenses  of  the  village  management  are  nil,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so< 
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113.    Previous  to  this  Settlement  the  Haz&r&  Land  Revenue  wi 

The  proportion   of  the     ?^^^  ^^  the  same  dates  as  were    laid  down  k 

asaeMznent  payable  at  each    the  rest  of  the  Punjab  in  the  Board  of  Adminit 

to'^tSidue.""''"'  ""    ^^''^'^i^  ^t"^*""^-  Cireular^No.  45  dated  24t 
December  I80I,  viz  : — 

Kharif  harvest,  Ist  instalment  Ist  December. 

Do.  2nd     Do.  ist  February. 

Rabi  harvest,     Ist  instatment  15th  June. 

Do.  2nd     Do.  15th  July. 

From  enquiries  instituted  by  me  in  1869  I  found  that  compia 
tively  few  villages  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  paying  ed 
harvest  s  revenue  in  two  instalments.  For  this  reason  it  was  em/^ 
in  Section  I  of  the  Hazard  Settlement  Rules  that  "  from  the  time  A 
new  assessments  come  into  force  the  revenue  of  each  harvest  dial 
be  payable  in  one  payment  instead  of  two  as  heretofore;'  i« 
these  rules  further  required  the  Settlement  Officer  to  fix  the  dates  1)] 
which  these  single  instalments  should  be  payable.  The  necessity  b 
these  provisions  was  subsequently  superseded  by  the  enactment  ol 
Section  42  of  the  Iiand  Revenue  Act,  and  by  the  rule  issued  fay  th 
Local  Government  pui-suant  thereto,*  which  lays  down  that  the  Lid 
Revenue  of  an  estate  shall  be  paid  in  the  instalments  and  apoQ  tti 
dates  fixed  at  Settlement. 

The  question  was  reported  on  in  my  No.  327  dated  Slat  Ibnl 
1872 ;  the  orders  received  in  reply  (  Secretary  Government  Pimjdkl 
No.  861  dated  2nd  July  1872 )  pi-escribed  the  following  rules  b 
observance : — 

*'l.    The  Land  Revenue  of  the  Haziri   District  shaU  be  payable  by  eadi  tneil 

the  following  instalments  : — 


jSAare4srX«itfle» 

lUkas. 

nue  pm^htt 

Tahsil. 

At  tbe         Atd» 

Kharif. 

BM 

Haripur        

Ehdnpar  and  Bagra        

The  rest  of  the  Haripur  Tahsfl 

a 
1 

% 

Abbott-abad 

Kachi.  Babarhin,    Sherwin,  GarhiAn, 

and  Shirjgri                     

Mangal,     Nawashahr,     Dhamtaur, 

* 

Rajoii,  and    Boi            

T 

N&ra,  Dana,   and  Bakot              

f 

Manaahra     

GarhiAn  and  Garhi  HabibuUa 
Bhairknnd,  Shinkiari,  and  Mansahra    ... 

1 

t 
ft 

Agror  and  Koush             

f 

AU 

nlL 

*  Roles  under  Land  Revenue  Act  F.  !•  1. 
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'  %     The  Kbarff  instalment  shall  be  payable  by  the  16th  Jaauary*    The  RabC 
iliivtiliDent  ah  ail  be  payable  by  the  Ifitb  July, 

^  3.  Tbe  Tahsildarg  shall  at.  any  time  proviona  io  these  dfttes  accept  anj  warn 
ferecj  bj  a  village  in  pavt  paycneut  o£  the  iriBtalmetit  of  the  current  bavvest. 

**  4.  All  asscflsments  on  iLccDiitit  of  villa.^  servanta  or  Pmvinpial  rerenoe  shall  be 
ay  able  in  like  instalmentBt  ainl  by  tbe  aame  daten  aa  are  appointed  for  the  Land 
erenue  In  the  abo^e  rules  1  and  2" 

The  proportion  of  the  assessment  payable  under  the  above  rules 
^t  each  harvest  is,  with  *a  few  uniinportaLit  exceptions,  the  same  as 
iraa  paid  hy  each  tract  under  the  Summary  Settlement.  The  proportion 
Jixed  in  eai:h  tract  agi'ees  approximatelj  with  the  mtio  wliich  the  two 
harvests  bear  to  each  other,  and  any  disturbance  of  old  standing  arrange^ 
"aents  of  this  natui-e  on  merely  tboretieal  grounds  would  be 
ttdesirable. 


Tenants*  cash  rents  are  generally  payable  at  each  harvest  in  the 
le  proportion  as  the  Government's  assessment. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  frontier  mountain  glens  of  K^gAn, 
JdlAkot,  and  Bhogarmang  pa}^  their  entire  revenue  on  the  Kharif 
liar  vest.  These  mountain  glens  siifler  a  seveixB  winter,  with  the  insult 
aat  their  Rabi  harvest  is  of  little  value.  If  we  hatl  been  starting  with 
tahida  rasa,  I  should  have  baen  inclined  to  recommend  that  they 
lould  nevertheless  pay  one-fourth  of  their  revenue  on  the  Rabi  harvest. 
Jut  the  Kharif  harvest  being  the  fii^t  of  the  two  harvests  in  the  order 
'the  agricultural  year,  and  tlie  existing  practice  which  gives  us  all 
le  revenue  from  the  Xharif  liar  vest  being  satisfactory  to  the 
iimindArs  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  interfere.  Owing 
the  lightness  of  the  assessment  in  these  tracts  the  arrangement 
'causes  DO  inconvenience  to  the  zamindiiiu  And  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  operates  in  Govenunent's  favor,  giving  us  in  advance  a  sham 
of  the  revenue,  which  might  have  been  thrown  on  the  Rabf,  on  the 
other  hand  the  practice  in  the  eyes  of  the  zamindai^  probably  takes 
the  form  of  an  exemption  of  the  Rabi  hai-vest  from  revenue  ;  at  least 
they  would  perhaps  regard  the  demand  of  any  revenue  on  the  Rabi 
as  a  new  impost,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  calculating  the  assessments 
of  these  tracts  the  small  pix>duce  of  their  Rabi  harvests  has  always  been 
dtily  reckoned. 

The  actual  amount  paid  under  the  new  assessment  at  each  harvest 
is  as  follows :— 
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'St  ' 


n 


f  Assigned  Revenue 
QoTemment's  demand  * 
Total 


-3 


f  Assigned  Revenue 
Government's  demand 


Total 


J     f  Assigned  Revenue 
«  S    <   Qovernment's  demand  * 
S     L  Total 


H.SS 
P 


Assigned  Revenue 
Government's  demand  • 

Total 


Kharif  har- 
1    vest,  16th 
!      January. 

21,619 

ol  0 

1 

65,855 
1      70.974 

8 
8 

1 
0 

_i 

0 
0. 

12,276;  15 

37,071 

9 
"8 

0 
0 

49,348 

16,372  0 

0 

37,421    8 
63,793   8 

0 
0 

60,26715 

0 

1,29,848 
1,80,116 

9 
3 

0 
0 

1 

Rabi   h arrest, 
16th  July. 


Total 

ment. 


19,738 
60,657 


70,395    8 


8,496;    2 
25,064    6 

33,559 


8,637 
15,585 
24,322 


0  41.357  0 

O  1,0(3,013  0 

O  1,47.370  (V 

O.  20,772  1 

I  ; 

0|  62,13315  1 

8    Ol  '"' 


82,90ii  0  I 


36,970,10 


91,306 


'u 


0|      25.10i»  H 

i'  i  ' 

o;       63.006  8  4 

0        78,1  If.;' 0? 

o|.      87^  9 » 

0:1  2.21.155;  r# 


1,28,277   '8  loj    3,08;»4H 


114.     Under  the  Sikh  rule  their  governors  imposed   a  tax  on  al 

^     ^  .      ,  sheep  and  goats  grazed  in  the  district    He 

BbK"an?go"L^  " '""  "     ^^  ^^^  ^»<^d  llama-shumari    (  Anglic^  floi- 

counting  ).     It    was  levied  at   the    rate  of  5 

Qonda  Rs.  =  Government  Rs.  4-6-0  per  100  head. 

Major  Abbott,  at  the  Summary  Settlement  of  1847,  forbade  tb 
collection  of  the  tax  on  flocks  of  less  than  50  head,  and  reduced  tta 
rate  to  Re.  1 J  per  100  head  for  flocks  owned  by  British  subjeots,  and  to 
Rs.  3^  for  flocks  owned  by  residents  of  independent  territory,  or  d 
Kashmir.  Also  as  very  few  flocks  were  owned  by  the  agiiculturists  c( 
the  Haripur  Tahsil,  he  declared  that  the  tax  on  their  flocks  'W 
included  in  the  Land  Revenue  assessments. 

Up  to  1858-59  the  farm  of  the  tax  sold  for  something  less  thai 
Rs.  2,000  per  annum.  By  1863-64  it  rose  to  Rs.  3,400,  but  in  1870-71 
it  fell  to  Rs.  2,300  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  farmer  of  tin 
preceding  year. 

The  owners  of  the  greater  number  of  the  flocks  thus  taxed  «it 
Gujars.  They  are  locally  known  as  "  pala  log."  The  larger  flocb 
migrate  with  the  season  of  the  year  between  Kdg^n  and  Lower  "ELBxki 
or  Rawalpindi.  In  the  hot  weather  they  are  in  K%4n  or  Bhogarmant 
and  in  the  cold  weather  in  the  lower  tracts  of  Hazara  or  Rawalpindi. 
The  smaller  flocks  remain  all  the  year  round  with  their  villages. 

*  (  In  the  above  statement  the  amount  of  assignments  repayable   as  nazarina  ii 
fledacted  from  the  assigned  revenue,  and  added  to  the  Govemmeat  demand  ; 
not  included  }. 
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(ct). 


I 


c 

r 


(d). 


(e). 


The  smaller  flocks  owned  by  the  zamind^ra  of  the 

villager    ill    both    Haripur    and    Mansalu-a 

TahsOs  mimber  about 
Flocks  from  Kashnifr  territory  grazed  in  K^ghi 

and  Lower  Hazara  mimb(,^r  about 
Flocks  from    the   independent   Sw^thi  territory, 

grazed  in  Bhogarmang  and  Konah,  number 

about 
Other  flocks  graced  in  Bhogarmang  and  Kdgfin 

in  the  hot  weather,  and  in  Lower  HazfirA  or 

Rawalpindi     in   the   cold  weather,   number 

about 
Flocks  grazed  in   tlic  high  Hazdri  ranges  near 

Mu r ree  nu m be r  abo u t 


Total  flocks  taxed 


56,000 
23,000 

8,000 

78,000 

10,000 
1.75,000 


The  owners  of  the  flocks  marked  (d)  and  (e)  are  principally  tenants 
lolding  land  in  the  vicinity    of  B^lakot,     About  two-thirds  of  the 
hole  are  goats  ;  the  reat  arc  sheep. 

The  tax  was  necessjirily  farmed,  but  the  management  and  control 
the  farm  was  always  a  difficulty.  Our  experience  of  the  manage- 
leirt  cf  the  tax  showed  that  if  a  zamuidflr  was  selected  as  farmer,  ho 
would  treat  the  graziers  with  leniency,  l.iut  his  arrangement  would  very 
likely  break  down,  ^o  he  would  either  default  or  only  pay  by  incurr- 
ing debt.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  farm  wag  given  to  a  Khatri, 
experience  showed  that  his  arran^^ements  would  be  good,  but  that  he 
would  exact  from  the  graziers  more  than  his  due.  The  graziers  would 
,binit  to  exaction  rather  than  leave  their  flocks.  If  their  complaints 
'©re  accepted,  they  set  the  farmer  at  defiance.  If  the  farmer  was 
.pported,  he  oppressed  the  graziei^. 

In  view  of  these  dithculties  of  management,  and  also  because  the 
greater  portion  of  the  tax  was  paid  by  flocks  gmxed  on  our  extreme 
northern  frontier  in  Bhogarmang  and  KagaUj  the  Punjab  Government 
in  May  1873  remitted  tlte  tax. 

The  Government  was  partly  influenced  to  this  measure  by  a 
consideration  of  the  large  rii^e  in  the  tixed  Land  Revenue  taken  at  this 
Settlement.  And  seeing  that  the  sujiply  of  sheep  and  goats  is  barely 
equal  to  the  increasing  demands  of  the  large  cantonments  and  cities 
of  the  Rawalpindi  and  Peshawar  Districts,  it  is  hoped  that  the  remission 
of  the  tax  may  encourage  the  graziers  to  increase  their  flockn. 

The  remission  of  the  tax  is  also  a  boon  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
KAgan,  Bal^kot,  and  Bhogannang  valleys  in  the  north  of  the  Mansahra 
Tahsfl,  where  the  principal  graziug  grounds  are  situate,  in  so  far  as  it 
relieves  them  of  tlie  inteiference  of  the  famier  of  the  tax,  and  leaves 
them  the  whole  profits  of  the  M^astc  land  on  which  the  flocks  are 
grazed.  They  commonly  charge  the  graziers  Rs,  2  for  every  100  he  ad 
ot  sheep  and  goats  gra^d  on  their  lands;  this  was  levied  by  them  in 
addition  to  the  Government  tax  now  remitted* 
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115.  Another  petty  impost  remitted  at  this  Settlement  vns  ti 
•*  Mutaharfa  "  or  "Khfea-shum&ri."  This  tax  wi 
tuStl  ^^  "^"^-^fi^^^^-  a  charge  per  house  payable  by  all  non-agrico 
turists.  Its  proceeds  were  included  in  tl 
Summary  Settlement  jamas ;  no  exact  account  exists  of  the  sums  i 
included ;  speaking  approximately,  they  amounted  to  Rs.  5,600.  Tl 
greater  portion  was  levied  from  the  larger  villages.  The  tax  was  kiie 
at  different  rates  in  different  villages ;  each  class  of  artizans  was  ab 
charged  at  different  rates ;  these  rates  varied  from  4  anas  to  Hi  1 
per  annum,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  contributories  paid  less  tti 
Ks.  2  per  annum.  On  account  of  difficulties  connected  with  its  maiuf 
ments,  as  well  as  on  grounds  of  general  policy,  the  Punjab  Qovemma 
remitted  the  tax  in  1872  (  Secretary's  No.  1462  dated  1 6th  Novemte] 
Had  it  been  continued  at  the  rates  previously  current,  it  would  kw 
numbered  11,500  contributories,  and  have  yielded  Rs.  .13,723  per  i 


116.    The   new  assessments  were  announced     at     the    end  i 

New  assessments  n^.dily  ^^YJ^P^  *^^  ^i?«  ^"^  ^^^^  ^F^^  ^^«  ?^ 
enframed  for  and  paid  of  that  year.  Ihey  were  almoBt  witM 
easily  during  the  past  two  exception  readily  engaged  for.  But  the  tt 
y®*""  engagements  of  the  villages  were  not  twttol 

as  conclusive  against  them  ;  and  in  90  cases,  in  which  villages  iik 
/jequently  showed  grounds  for  such  a  course,  some  reductions  on  til 
assessments  first  engaged  for  were  allowed.  These  reductions  W 
allowed  not  because  the  original  assessments  were  really  heavy,  W 
in  order  to  maintain  the  general  light  character  of  the  assessment^  fli 
to  moderate  a  few  cases  in  which  the  rise  was  large. 


117.     The  internal  distribution  of  the  assessment  (  b&ch  ) 
The  internal  distribuUon  of    f^^e  co-sharers  in  each  village   was  undertubi 
ibe  assessment  among  the    immediately  after  the  new  assessments  Mi 
co-sharers  of  vUUges.  announced.     This  operation  is  well   caleuUil 

to  bring  to  light  the  faults  of  an  assessment.  The  headafl 
may  accept  an  asssessment  for  fear  of  incun*ing  the  displeason  i 
Government's  officers.  But  when  it  comes  to  be  divided  over  «icl 
holding  in  the  village,  we  have  a  much  better  opportunity  of  judgii| 
tiie  light  in  which  it  is  viewed  by  the  community  gjenerally.  As  a  ndii 
no  difficulties  arose  in  canying  out  this  operation  in  Haz&rfi. 

Where  a  village  is  held  in  shares,  either  joint  or  divided  (samfntti 
or  pattid^ri),  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  divide  the  assessment  <m  Al 
shares;  this  is  a  simple  matter  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  instaSDl 
of  large  villages  occur  in  which  the  shares  are  complicated,  and  4i 
division  of  the  assessment  is  consequently  not  easy.  In  some  vilhgl 
in  which,  under  the  Summary  Settlement,  the  bdch  was  made  oa  I 
system  of  customary  shares,  the  status  of  possession  was  foond  k 
dfiffer  so  greatly  from  that  indicated  by  shares  that  the  propiietonii^ 
aside  the  previous  system,  and  made  the  new  b&ch  by  rates  • 
possession,  thus  altering  the  tenure  from  Pattiddri  to  Bhai&oUA 
This  change  has  occurred  in  77  villi^es,  of  which  50  are  in  the  Abboi^ 
abad  TahsQ,  10  in  the  Haripur  Tahsil,  and  17  in  Manaahra.     Bii 
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probable  that  in  most  of  them  the  bdch  on  shares  fairly  &^reed  with  the 
relative  extent  of  the  holdings  of  the  coparceners  at  the  conimenee- 
iii«nt  of  the  Summary  Sfjttlcment,  and  that  the  stronger  and  more 
industrious  had  increased  the  extent  of  their  cultivated  holdings  during 
the  past  20  years  in  a  greater  ratio  than  had  been  done  by  the  weaker 
members  of  the  community ;  the  agreernent  of  the  shares  with  the 
€xt€nt  of  each  coparcener's  possession  being  tliereby  destroyed.  There 
were  tdso  probably  some  cases  in  which  a  few  strong  members  of  the 
community  were  able  to  cause  the  rest  to  accept  at  annexation  a  bffcch 
on  shares,  which  even  then  unduly  favored  the  stronger  section.  And 
as  the  popular  feeUng  at  annexation  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  revival, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  the  old  wirasat  shares*  coj^ai-ceners  were  perhaps 
in  some  instances  willing  to  pay  the  revenue  on  shares  which  they 
knew  even  then  to  disagiee  with  the  actual  status  of  possession,  la 
^1  these  cases  at  this  Settlement  the  coparceners  have  fiiist  tried  to  hava 
the  holdings  corrected  by  adding  land  to  the  weaker  Ijoldings  or  taking 
it  from  the  stronger  holdings  ;  or  when  they  knew  that  this  method 
of  correction  could  not  be  applied,  or  had  failed  in  a  suit  to  obtain  a 
decree  for  such  an  adjustment,  they  have  agreed  among  themselves  to 
alter  the  method  of  distributing  the  revenue.  Occasionally  the 
oecessarv  alteration  can  be  made  by  correcting  the  stated  amount  of 
a  few  of  the  sharers  ;  but  such  alterations  more  commonly  end  in  a 
Mob  on  possession.  In  a  few  cases  the  change  from  Pattidari  t>  Bhaia- 
cb£vi  waa  caused  by  judicial  decrees  restoring  lands  to  pei-sons  before 
out  of  possession,  the  restoration  interfering  with  the  system  of  shares 
adopted  at  the  Summary  Settlement. 

It  is  probable  that  the  next  Settlement,  30  years  hence,  will  see  a 
still  further  reduction  in  the  number  of  FattidM  tenures*  A  well- 
**altivated  village  commonly  exhibits  a  desire  to  have  the  revenue 
bAched  on  a  detailed  classilication  of  soils,  and  an  impatience  of  the  con- 
tinnanee  of  a  t^ystem  of  shares  adopted  probably  M^hen  the  village  was 
in  a  much  lower  state  of  prosperity*  They  are  quick  to  see,  and  urge 
thai  if  the  relative  value  of  the  holdings  is  no  longer  con*ectly 
expressed  by  the  old  system  of  shares,  these  shares  should  no  longer 
govern  the  internal  distribution  of  the  State's  demand. 

In  the  Bhaiachftrd  tenures  the  bfich  under  the  Summary  Settle- 
ment had  commonly  been  made  in  the  roughest  way.  Neither  tlie 
lam  bard  dr  nor  the  coparceners  knew  the  area  of  the  several  holdings, 
expressed  in  any  system  of  land  measurement  (a  few  cases  in  the 
Haripur  plain  excepted),  but  no  doubt  they  knew  the  relative  size 
of  their  holdings  in  a  rough  way;  so  the  coparceners  agreed  to  a  rough 
b6cb  in  which  each  holding  was  charged  a  fixed  sum  (chakota).  At 
the  present  Settlement  in  nearly  all  the  Bhailchdr^  tenures  the  bAch 
haa  been  made  by  soil  rates;  under  this  system  the  proprietors,  having 
first  agreed  upon  the  classification  of  fields  by  soils,  which  is  to  be 
foUowad  for  the  purposes  of  the  bdch,  most  commonly  proceed  in  one 
or  two  ways.  Either  one  or  two  or  more  soils  are  arbitrarily  (**  bihnukta  ") 
charged  a  certain  rate  per  acre,  and  so  much  of  the  assessment  as  is  not 
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covered  by  these  "bilmukta  "  rates  is  divided  by  an  equal  rate  ("  sarsari' 

Value    ^^^^  ^^^  balance  of  the   cultivation,  or  els 

•  JK.  G.    BAri      3     ^^^  relative  value  of  all  the   soils  is  agrt^i 

Beia      2     upoD,*  and  the  whole  jama    is   distribatd 

Other  BoiU      ...    1     accordingly. 

The  cases  in  which  such  villages  have  made  the    bfich  by  an 
«qual  rate  on  all  cultivation  are  very  few. 

118.  In  every  case  the  village  administration   pa{>er  states  tU 
BAch  not  variable  during     the  biich  has  been  fixed  for    the  term  oftbe 

term  of  Settlement.  new  Settlement,  the  only  exceptions   allowed 

being  cases  of  alluvion  and  diluvion,  concerning  which  see  para.  Iff 
below.  This  rule  agrees  with  the  practice  under  the  expired  Settle- 
ment. 

119.  The  effect  of  the  increased  assessment  on  the  rents  rcceiTei 
The  manner  in    which     ^y  the    proprietors  from  tenants  has   received 

rents  have  iiccn  affected  by  careful  attention.  The  main  statistics  of  fte 
the  new  assesbment.  subject  are  embodied  in  Appendices  16  and  II 

of  this  Report. 

In  para.  7,  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  I  stated  the  pro- 
portion of  land  cultivated  by  the  proprietors  themselves  and  the  pw* 
portion  cultivated  by  tenants. 

The  land  cultivated  by  tenants  is  again  divisible  into  two  mia 
heads,  viz.y  the  holdings  which  pay  grain  rents  to  the  pi-oprietors,  itti 
those  which  pay  cash  rents. 

120.  Referring  to  para.  8  it  will  be  seen  that   in   the    Haiiptf 

and  Abbott-abad  Tahsils  the  firrain  rents  ut 
^Enhancements   of  gram     ^j^j^  f^^  exceptions,  one-Uiird  produce  or  mOR 

The  light  assessment  imposed  on  the  district 
was  not  calculated  to  suggest  the  increase  of  grain  rents  pitched  at  th€« 
high  rates.  And  accordingly  I  find  that  the  grain  rents  of  thsst 
Tahsils  have  not  been  enhanced,  except  in  a  few  instances.  In  the  m^ 
majority  of  these  instances  the  enhancement  was  by  agreement^  not  Iff 
litigation.     The  figures  are  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  quotings. 

In  the  Mansahra  Tahsil  the  grain  rents  have  been  enhanced  in  i 
larger  number  of  cases.  In  tlie  Agror  estate  the  rents  of  1,193  hoIdingSi 
aggregating  13,895  acres,  have  been  enhanced ;  these  holdings  Oiii 
various  rates  under  the  Summary  Settlement.  On  the  restoration  rf 
the  Chief  in  1870  the  rents  were  fixed  by  agreement  at  one-foaitk 
produce,  plus  Rs.  3  cash  CHalchuri)  per  annum.  The  other  fttuVneg. 
ments  in  this  Tahsil  aggregate : — 


Hdldiugfl, 

Aereji. 

Do,      by  UUgftyoa          ,„               „. 

893 
78 

©76 

Total 

971 

7,963 

Thcj  have  occurred  in  the  following  ildkas  :— 


Bikft. 


^lfiuisahr& 
81imki£rl 
.    Bliairkund 
^     Kgn&h 

BlioganD{L::g 


Total . 


58       971     7,9(53 


KlJfAB&S. 


Grftin  renta  at  |  and  I,  raUed  to  |  and  |* 

Various  ratesi 

Yarious  ratei. 

Grain  mnU  at  |,  raiaed  to  |. 

Grain  renta  remain  for  tbe  moit  itart  }  pro- 
duct ♦  hat  the  CAfeh  siims  paid  in  ailditign  en* 
haiiaed  from  Ra,  693  lo  lU,   1,027. 


toil 


1^ 


121*     In  a  few  cases  in  the  Haripur  and  Abbott-abad  Tahsils,  and 
more  largely  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsil,  a  practice 

ten"';' ??  Maluon  "S      P>^^^?  «f  -=^"^'"8  »  ^^^^  P'^M  i°  k"'<I  ""^^ 
grain  rent«,  partly  in  cash.     In  such   cases  the  cash  charge 

13   termed  "  halchiiri, "  except  in  Bhogarmang, 

where  it  is  called  *'  chakota  '*  or  "  kalang/'  the  same  word  as  is  applied 

to  all  cash  rents.     The  following  statement  gives  the  main  particulars 
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Tract  m  ^rich  thi 

PftACTlC£  FHaVllLB. 

TESAyrs'  U0LDOfO«  WHICH  PAT  BE 
L¥  IN  KIND  AND    f  AHTLT  UT  CA 

TahsEl. 

II£kai. 

1 
^1 

* 

■3 

1 

1 
1 

It 
III 

1  Jtatr  (•/  a 
Ipaidiit  aA 

it  1 

lUripur         ,.  J  Bodnok,  DblVa    ... 
{Ba^tn,  Tir   Maira 

1 
1 
1 

G5 

28 
3 

G20 

225 

15 

H.A.P. 
2  4  0 
100 

Ch«kata 

1 

■ 

Abbott- abad..-' 

Xarbiin 
Dbamtaur 
Nawa^liahr,  Dbika 

M^ngal        

Danna 

Bol        

1 
B 
1 
2 
8 

e 

1 
20 

1 

10 
14 

8 

2 
29 

9 
99 
43 
IS 

1  to  « 

i.  1.  *  ^ 

0  S  0  ^„ 

Chakota     I 

Da.         I 

no.      „ 

MauBahra 

GarbUla 
Maxiaalira    *.. 
BbairktmdKandi... 

Eoueb 

Bboganuapg 
[Agror 

6 
1 
4 

26 
21 
41 

89 

160 

349 
652 

t,04G 

1,505 
379 

1.444 
3,412 

12,249 

11«l 

Rs.  4,  K8.3 
and  under, 
ChAkota    i 

3  0  0 

S  0  0 

Chakota 

8  0  0 

J 

Total  DiBtrict    ..*      ... 

121 

2.615 

23,518 

... 

***        * 

- 

This  practice  is  well  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  traci 
tenants'  holdings,  of  which  a  valuable  portion  of  the  assets  are  d 
from  milch  produce.  In  any  case  it  tends  to  relieve  the  press^ 
kind  rents  on  a  tenant,  for  the  instances  are  few  in  the  hul  tn 
Haz&r&  in  which  a  tenant  has  not  the  opportunity  to  sell  grass, 
or  milch  produce,  and  so  raise  money  to  pay  a  cash  charge,  t] 
retaining  a  larger  share  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  his  he 
than  he  otherwise  would.  Suits  for  the  enhancement  of  grain  rei 
not  unfrequently  compromised  by  the  tenant  offering  to  paj 


charge  in  addition  to  tli©  old  grain  rent,  and  it  is  often  a  convenience 
[j^tio  the  proprietor  to  enhance  his  rents  in  thia  way  instead  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  produce  in  kind  which  he  receives  at  each  harvest. 

TliB  charge  is  ordinarily  fixed  per  plough  *  hence  its  name 
•^halchuri, "  from  "  hal, "  a  plongh^  and  "jo'i*7ui, "  to  yoke ,  i*  e,,  the  fee 
charged  by  a  proprietor  for  eveiy  plough  at  work  on  his  land* 

In  Bhogarmang  the  system  is  carried  ta  a  greater  length  than 
elsewhere.  Before  Sikh  rule  Ra  2  per  plough  and  half  produce 
used  to  be  paid  by  tenants  of  that  tract.  When  the  Sikhs  for  the 
first  time  demanded  revenue  from  the  valley,  the  proprietors 
reduced  the  grain  rents  of  the  tenants  to  one-fourth  produce,  and 
laised  their  c^tsh  charges  to  a  sum  et^ual  to  the  whole  revenxie  demanded 
by  the  Sikhs.  As  the  I'e venue  assessment  of  this  part  of  the 
coontry  was  never  heavy,  it  is  probable  that  the  tenants  were  no 
losers  by  the  change.  They  are  principally  Giijars,  a  class  of  men 
who  are  better  able  to  boai-  a  heavy  rent  than  otlaers,  owing  to  their 
tardy  industrious  habits,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  usually  possess  a 
number  of  buffaloes  and  goats,  for  which  thei^  is  abundance  of  excel- 
lent grazing  on  the  BhogaiTnaog  hills.  The  caih  additions  to  the 
tenants'  rents  of  this  tract  have  no  longer  any  direct  connection  with 
ttie  amount  of  the  revenue,  but  their  aggregate  sum  nearly  cfjuals  the 
total  sum  levied  by  us  as  revenue  and  cesses. 
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122.     The  following  table  gives  the  main  particulars  of  the  cai 
Enhancements  of  cash    rents  of  the   district  and  the    extent  to  whk 
they  they  have  been  affected    by    this  Settl 
ment : — 


renlB, 


ft 
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f        Tt©  comparatively  small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  proprietoi's 

tbund  it  necessary  to  enforce  their  claims  to  enhaiieed  rents  by  resort 
tci  the  Judicial  Courts  is  noteworthy;  the  respective  proi>ortion^  of  the 
bnhancemeiits  by  litigatiou  and  tho'se  by  agreement  reckoned  on  the 
area  affected  are  :~ 


T^iwL 


Him  par 
AliboU-ubnd 


Total  dintrict 


Per  cent*  of  enhiifwcmenit  ejfff?ir<f 


Agreement. 


70  3 
£11*5 

9IG 


89 


Litigation, 


U 


In  the  case  of  enhancements  by  agreements,  the  proceduie  followed 
las  this: — When  the  village  attended  at  the  Settlement  Office  after 
he  assessment  had  been  announced^  in  order  to  distribute  ( bdcli  )  the 
Bvemie  internally  over  the  holdings,  each  proprietor  ascertained 
he  extent  to  which  his  share  in  the  village  was  affected  by  the  new 
iBsessment,  He  thereon  generally  called  on  his  tenant  to  pay  a 
>ropurtionately  increased  rent.  They  then  settled  the  matter  between 
liemsolves  outside  the  Settlement  Courts,  and,  having  done  so,  put  in 
I  petition,  stating  what  enhanced  rent  the  tenant  had  agreed  to  pay, 
Uid  asking  that  the  new  rent  bo  entered  in  the  record*  This  petition, 
rfter  being  carefully  attested  by  the  Superintendent,  was  then  placed 
b  a  filf^,  which  has  lieen  preserved  among  the  miscellaneous  Settle- 
iftent  papers  of  each  villagej  and  is  known  as  the  rent  misb 

The  Hazara  Tenancy  Regulation  { Section  H),  following  the 
lorresponding  provision  in  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  contemplates  that 
he  rents  of  occupancy  tenants  should  be  pitched  at  lower  rates  (vary- 
lig  frnni  50  to  15  per  cent)  than  those  of  tenants-at-wilf,  but  the 
stt*ainment  of  this  object  is  left  to  the  gradual  operation  of  enhance- 
Bent  Hints.  In  no  case  can  a  tenant  sue  for  a  reduction  of  rent  on  the 
round  of  the  nature  of  his  occupancy  right— see  section  14?  of  the 
legiilation  and  Punjab  Act. 

J  But  ill  is  conception  of  the  law  does  not  agree  with  the  practice 
llrlii^'h  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  the  classes  affected  by  it.  In 
pie  first  place  the  principle  at  which  all  our  assessments  aim  of  taking 
fcjily  hulf  the  rent  is  one  that  the  people  scarcely  yet  understand  ;  the 
trnis  rent  and  revenue  have  hitherto  been  very  much  synonymous 
b  their  tninds ;  and  it  followed  that  proprietors  in  not  a  few  instances 
Lave  hithcilo  been  content  if  the  tenants  paying  in  cash  paid  them 
bnt  wliich  fairly  covered  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  revenue 
barge  ;  they  took  more  if  they  could,  but,  speaking  generally,  they  had 
©  cuneeption  of  any  standard  of  rent  other  than  the  Government's 
ivenue,  and  if  the  tenant  s  cash  rents  yielded  more  than  the  revenue, 
,0  pmprietors  regarded  this  uh  a  piece  of  good  fortune. 
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I  have  also  explained  in  para.  83  above  that  the  cash  rents  & 
at  Summary  Settlement  were  regarded  by  both  proprietors  and  teni 
B3  not  open  to  alteration  until  the  next  Settlement. 

Lastly,  the  figures  given  by  me  in  the  table  at  the  commenc^M 
of  this  pai*agraph  show  that  in  the  Mansahra  and  Abbott-abad  Tib 
two-thirds  of  the  lands  paying  cash  rents  are  held  by  tenants  vi 
right  of  occupancy,  and  that  in  the  Haripur  Tahiul  five-sixths  of  sa 
Iwds  are  so  held. 

We  cannot  therefore  expect  to  find  the  average  cash  rents^  sndiasi 
warranted  by  the  full  value  of  the  land,  more  especially  as  the  majeritri 
the  rents  have  not  been  enhanced  by  judicial  suit.  In  enhancemoitil 
agreement  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  proprietor  ordinarily  acoqpii 
lower  rent  than  he  could  obtain  by  judicial  suit.  It  is  -worth  his  iM 
to  do  so,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  litigation.  In  view  of  all  th 
circumstances,  the  following  figures  seem  to  me  to  be  satisfactory,  a 
to  show  that  the  cash  rents  are  as  far  in  excess  of  the  revenue  as  upon 
consideration  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  tenancies  conceraed,! 
is  fair  either  for  tlie  proprietors  or  the  Government  to  expect : — 
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ThuB  *  the  cash  rents  have  risen  (for  the  most  part  by  agre^^ment) 

^  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the  inci^ase  in  the  Govemmeut  demand, 

80  that  the  aggregate  profits  of  the  proprietor,  after  deductiug  th©  new 

dcmaQcl  on  the  lands  paying  cash  rents,  are  still  larger  than  they  were 

before  Settlement 

>  i     BifCereiit  desariptloni  of         ^^3,    In  the  classified  Btatement  of  tenant's 
easb  rents  prevailuig  in  tbe    holdings  given  in  Appendix  No,   16  of  this 
^^  report,  the  cash  rents  are  described  a^  of  three 

kinds  i^- 

(Ist). — Rents  calculated  at  revenue  rates,  or  at  revenue  rat'a 
u$  mitlihdia. — I  hardly  need  say  that  rents  calculated  on  this 
principle  are  the  creation  of  our  rule.  They  are  in  nearly  every  case 
the  out-come  of  contentions,  generally  in  our  Jadieial  Courts,  between 
owners  and  tenants  with  strong  occupancy  right.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  tenant  whose  rent  has  once  been  fixed  on  this  principle  is 
entitled  always  to  have  his  rent  adjudicated  by  the  same  methcnl.  In 
some  cages  the  decree  deciding  the  original  dispute  between  the  paHies 
may  contain  an  expres.^  stipulation  to  this  effect ;  failing  such  stipula- 
tion it  seems  most  probable  that  in  future  suits  for  enh?incemcnts  the 
proprietor  would  be  entitled  to  claim  an  adjudication  of  the  rent  on 
the  principles  laid  down  in  section  5  of  the  Tenancy  Law.  The  area 
of  cultivation  held  by  tenants  in  Haz4r&  now  paying  rents  fixed  in 
this  way  is — 


m 


TaliBil. 

1 

'6 

Haripar 

Abbott^abad      .., 

Man&ahra          ...            **> 

1,612 

.4* 

10,775 

338 
827 

1M17 
BBS 
832 

total  district 

1,047 

11,940 

13,&87 

Tafisil  Baripur. — The  principal  portion  of  these  rents  occur  in 
the  Kbanpur  il4ka,  in  those  villages  now  restored  to  the  Gakkhars  in 
which  the  occupants  paid  to  the  Soinmary  Settlement  lessees  at  cash 
rateSp    When  these  estates  were  restored  to  the  GakkharSi  both  the 

f""'   __  . ■- — ^ . 

[  •  Before  compwmg  the«e  rents  with  the  average  incidence  of  tbe  Land  lUvennet  I  bave 
I   sjcertfltned  that  tbe  teonnta  who  pay  in  caah  bold  a  proijortion  of  the   best  eoila   ngrce- 

fc^   £-,«  approximately  with  tbe  proportion  which  their   aggregate  holdings  in  each  Tahsil 

r'  to  tbe  total  cultivated  area.  This  is  a  nceetsaiy  oondition  of  the  Irutb  of  tbe 
renc^  dfavrn  by  me  from  these  ttatisticft.  At  the  iaioe  time  the  inference  stated 
fact  of  which  i  bave  cognisance  ladepcudeiiti y  by  meaus  of  tbe  entries  in  tbe  vil* 
itateinente, 
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new  owners  and  the  old  tenants  asked  that  the  cash  rents  might  b 
settled  in  this  way  ;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  "were  so  seule 
by  agreement  without  litigation.  The  area  of  the  lands  paying  tlh^ 
rents  in  the  KhAnpur  il^ka  is  irrigated  994,  unirrrigated  6,536,  ua 
7,580  acres  ;  they  are  situate  in  38  villages,  and  the  rate  of  maJikic; 
is,  with  a  few  exceptioas,  30  per  cent,  on  the  revenue  ;  the  tenants  pai 
this  in  addition  to  the  revenue  and  cessesL 

The  remaining  instances  of  these  rents  occur  principally  in  \k 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Haripur,  viz. : — 


Ilaka. 

Village. 

i^cres  pay- 
ing these 
rents. 

Rmteps 
ccct.  i 

on  iti 

Srikot 
Badnak 

Tarbcla 

Minakrai 

Haripnr 
Kandi  KaUl 

Kundl            

Find  Kh&n  KhaU        

Khair£            

Mohat            

Dal                  

Nartopa 
FharaK 

Minakr£i       

Mohra  Mahomedft 

Ghakka          

Tilokar 

Haripur 

Sikandarpur 

Dhcri 

Galma 

Find  Kam/ll  Khan       

109 

75 

84 

254 

651 

488 

625 

778 

244 

258 

688 

19 

26 

16 

371 

301 

» 
** 

1? 

Total  in  16  villages 

4,887 

Tahsils  Mansahra  and  Abbott-ahad, — In  these  Tahsfls  the  principa 
instances  occur  in  the  following  villages  :— 


TahsiL 

lUka. 

Village. 

Acres  pay- 
ing these 
rents. 

Rate  per  cf-'^ 

of  milikinA^ 

the  revcncc. 

Abbott-abad    ... 
Mansahra 

Dhamtaur 

Other  scattered 

cases 
Garhian 

Other   scattered 
cases. 

Khokhar 

Debgiriln 

... 

Total 

301 

87 

678 

164 

ii 

A  lump  scE 
IU.70. 

1,170 

... 
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'ther^  are  very  few  instances  iii  the  district  of  tenants  wlio  p4y 
tt  revenue  rates  only  without  the  addition  of  any  charge  for  propri^- 
iaiy  dues. 

(2nd). — Rents  calculated  at  rent  rates  per  acre, — Th6  4i^  of  the 
ultivation  which  pays  these  rents  in  eajth  Tahsfl  is  : — 


Total  district 

ACBES. 

irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Total. 

tahsil  Haripur 
Abbott-abad 

438 
46 

3,001 

3,439 
40 

m 

3,001 

3,479 

pp 
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Tlic  villages  in  which  these  lands  occur  are  c— 


A^CEEn, 

- 

Ilaka. 

Villager. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigat- 
cd. 

Bate  of  rent  pai 
teuanta-at-wi 

es 

1 

Kbairi 

Kazipur     and  Rix 
otbcsi-  villages. 

Sobra 

i 

! 

149 

! 

i 

i 
1 

i    - 

2;028 
931 

r    Land     irrigate 
wells,   rales 
in^  from  Us 

Uiiirrigated 
rates  varrini 
L        Ks.  5  to  Kc  i 

(     Bari                  3 
\     Kund-Cho  ..  2 
(     Other  soils..  1 

Sarai  Salih... 

Gbeba 

... 

40 

Re.  11 

Ilaripur 

Haripiir 

32 

,,    48 

Sikaiidarpur 

69 

.. 

\ 

! 
.     i 

Dbcri 

1              9 

.. 

}        M     16 

Qi 

% 

KazuLn 

1 
1 

•• 

1 

X 

Doian 
Dan^'csh 

11 
84 

[      .    40 

Jagal 

Kalas 

19 

.. 

,,    16 

Kot  Najibulla 

Jigal 

Mobri  I'ir  Bakbeb 

Gahero 

Debdar 

:         17 

2 
5 

•' 

i 

Rs.  28  oMKaia, 
new  Kata. 

1    Rs.  16 

Kot  Najibulla    ... 

28 

.« 

Rs.  20  and  Hs. 

Ganja  KaniaU  ... 

8 

.. 

„    16 

Kandi  KabI 

Bandi  Sir&n      ... 

... 

2 

"  u 

Kbanpur     ... 

Tarnawa 

6 

.. 

„    20 

MobraGiitta     ... 

3 

.. 

„    28 

Kacbi 

Bit 

40 

\    Hill  land  Rs. 
\      *ndBtrtland] 

Total 

478 

3,001 
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Some  of  these  mtes,  as,  for  instance,  tliose  of  Sobra,  have  been  fixed 

or  the  fii'st  time  at  thia  Settlemeat  But  the  great  majority  are  old 
tes.  whieh  have  run  on  from  Bikh  rule.  Und*jr  ISikh  rule  nearly  all 
(he^Biigh  lands  of  the  Haripur  plain  (  acres  1J33  )  were  charged  at  oa^h 
'ate3  per  kamil  j  tliese  rates  varied  from  Ra.  2  to  5  per  kanal  (  Rs.  1(5  U\ 
4€  per  acre).  At  this  Settlement  some  of  the  occivpatit^  of  these 
landft  have  been  recorded  proprietoiT^.  In  other  cases,  where  they  ha\'e 
V>ee!i  recorded  as  tenants,  the  parties  have  not  recorded  the  rents  in  the 
terms  of  the  old  rates  for  reaj^ons  such  as  the  fillowing:  either  tlia 
Tiew  ineasaremenb  and  the  Sikh  measurement  previou.sly  accepted  to 
date  disagreed,  or  the  Govern  Client  cesses  had  been  added  iiTegularly  to 
the  old  rents,  and  the  parties  to  avoid  reopening  the  question  of  the 
late  recorded  tlie  rent  in  the  lump.  The  irrigated  lands  recorded  in  the 
above  statement  ai*e  the  Bagh  lands  on  which  the  old  rents  still  remain 
*n  force  ;  they  are  commonly  known  as  '*  Kata  "  rents. 


(3rd), — ReiitB  calculated  at  aco^snlidatcd  charfie  per  hofdlnfj.— 
These  rents  are  locally  known  as  "  ohakuta/'  and  in  Tauiiwal  and  tlic 
Sw^thi  tracts  as  "  kalang/*  Except  in  the  Kliiinpur  hill  villages,  and 
on  a  liuuted  area  of  the  best  irngate*l  laiuls  in  the  lower  portion  of  ih  ^ 
district,  this  method  of  charginrj  the  rent  of  a  tenant  who  pays  in  a  sh 
is  tlie  one  usually  followed.     The  area  under  tiiese  i^nts  is : — 


1 

ACBUS. 

■                             !l4HSIB^ 

1 

Unimgftted. 

Total. 

,         Abbott^abad 

Mansalira 

1.018 

2,425 

6,952 
26,70G 

7.977 
27.&U 
39,112 

ToUa  ai^trict        ... 

4,-MJ8 

70,435 

74,303 

^ 


^  Owing  to  the  rough  system  of  nif^asuringland  in  vogue  in  the  district 
prior  to  this  Settlement,  neither  im>[)rk4or  mir  tenant  were  able  t*j 
^1  i^xpress  in  any  exact  measurement  the  area  of  a  tenant's  holding  ;  hence 
M^iho  adoption  of  this  system,  under  which  the  tc^nants  who  ]jay  in  cash 
Hpfti-e  each  charged  a  specified  lump  stun  for  their  holdings.  The  system 
•h  well  suited  to  a  simple  state  of  agricidture,  such  as  eKists  in  the  hill 
tracts  of  Hazara. 
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^dg   held  by  ienanU  ^24.    In  each  Tahsfl  a  few  lands  are  he! 

Iree  of  rent.  by  tenants  free  of  rent  charges  firom  the  pr 

prietors,  viz, : — 


1              Tausil. 

No.  of     • 
holdings. 

Area 
cultivated. 

Avcra^fia 
of  thefeh-J 
ing^ 

Ilaripvir      

Abbott-abud          

Mansahra 

21 
3»3 
12T 

Acre9. 

38 
850 
351 

A  em. 

li 

:|'otal  district 

541 

1,239 

^3 

These  tenants  do  not  hold  these  lands  free  of  rent  by  right,  but  l^ 
favor  of  the  proprietoi;^.  In  some  cases  the  persons  favored  are  religwc: 
characterai ;  u\  others  they  are  the  servants  of  the  village  n^tsjids ;  s 
others  the  I'ent  is  excused  oi^  condition  of  certain  services,  eitl^ 
Itgrici^ltural  or  menial,  to  be  rendered  to  the  proprietor  ;  in  others  ilw 
tenants  are  favored  in  this  way  on  account  of  some  relationship  « 
connection  wi,th  the  proprietor.  'Hiese  tenancies  are  of  very  smili 
size,  and  occur  in  scatteml  cases  in  each  tract.  They  are  too  insignia 
pant  to  aflect  the  aasets  of  the  villages. 

125,  In  a  few  cases  the  proprietors  levy  grazing  dues  in  additid 
Qraxingchargesieried  by  to  the  rent  of  the  cultivated  lands.  Thee 
proprietors  in  addition  to  the  dues  are  commonly  called  "  S&i9van  banda; 
wntof  the  cultivated  lands,  ^j^^  ^^^  n^ans  the  "  wand  "  or  share  due  u 
the  proprietor  for  the  autumn  (Sdwan)  grazing.  Tl;e  cases  in  whid 
u\\ch  dues  are  levied  are  as  follows  : — 
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mkfl. 

Villfigcfl, 

QBAZWQ  DVEtt. 

=^.^             > 

Tahsfl. 

Per 

For 

buffalo 
now. 

Per 
cowr. 

Bheep 
and 

Other 
chaigci. 

goats. 

Eiinpar    ^<* 

Gaud  gar  ... 

S^latn  Kbatid     ... 
Bttodr. 

I 

H  ser  ghi 
pur  bouse. 

1 

ChEimia.ri. 

f 

miinpur  *,. 

16  hill  villages,  the 

H    ^r 

10 

11     «er 

old    jigit  o(  K^jft 

butter. 

AH  Gaubai', 

hatter. 

[misahra ... 

Bhairkand.,. 

Giddarpur 

1      tm 

gHl 

1    goat 
ajear 

old  per 
Sock. 

AgroT 

The  whole  llika... 

;i      ser 

ghi ... 

gbl. 

B£likot    ... 

Bilikot 

blatter. 

I       «er 

butter. 

Ra.    11 
perlub 

Bhc^garmaog 

ThQ  whole  Ilfika... 

•" 

U  fier  butter 
per  houBt*. 

Kigiti    ... 

K&gan  Ehia 
Other  KIgAn   vlU 

4    Hera 
ghi,      i 

Either 

Ke,  l,or 

4  Eers 

butter. 

a     sers 

2       ier 
glii 

Either 
B  anas 

or  2  ^rs 
butter. 

M   sers 

Per  honse   or 
mule  8  Anui^, 
ptT    cattle* 
(ihed  Ho.  L 
per  butter- 
churn  I  8cr 
butter, 

\Mgm. 

buttijr. 

butter. 

_       AUuTion    and    diluviou,  1*^6,     The  subject  of  alluvion  ami  tliluvion 

J  llethod  of  treating—  is   not   of  much   importance  iii   the    Hui^dni 

■f  District. 

pf'  The  Indus  floodU  do  not  ordinarily  affect  any  of  tlie   villages   on 

its  baoka  in  Haz&rd. 

The  Jhelum  river  in  its  course  pa&t  the  west  of  the  district,  and 
|t9  tributary,  the  Kunhkr,  fl&w  in  deep  rocky  beds,  and  there  are  uo 
alluvial  lands  on  their  banks, 

There  remain  the  Harrohi  Dor,  and  Siran  rivers. 

A  smiaU  amount  of  alluvion  and  diluvion  occasionally  occurs  on  the 
anksofthe  Harroh  river  in  tl^  Panjkata  villages  at  the  western 
iud  of  the  Khanpur  tract  Similarly  tlie  Siran  river  and  its  affluent'^, 
the  Mdi^al  and  the  Iclicliar,  occasionally  (kstroy  some  of  the  irrigated 
"ands  on  their  banks  in  the  Mansahra  and  Abbot '.-abad  Tabsils  ;  and 
(it  its  junction  with  the  Indus  at  Tarbeia  a  heavy  flood  in  the  Sfrati^ 
lometimea  injures  a  portion  of  the  laud  of  Tai^bela  and  of  the  village.^ 
between  Kachi  and  Thapla, 


1 
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But  ordinarily  more  important  than  the  cases  that  occur  either .: 
the  Siran  or  the  Harroh  are  the  alluvion  and  diluvion  of  the  Dor  rive 
This  river,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course  from  Rajoia  to  its  jundii 
with  the  Siran  at  Thapla,  is  lined  with  rich  alluvial  lands  irrigated  l 
water-cuts  from  its  bed.  In  the  heavy  autumn  floods  these  lands  u 
occasionally  destroyed,  the  alluvion  de}X)sit  being  s^v^ept  away,  ao 
leaving  exposed  the  stratum  of  boulders  on  wliich  it  had  before  resta 
No  alluvion,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  ever  occurs ;  but  themof 
industrious  agriculturists  occasionally  restore  the  destroyed  land  h 
cultivating  crops  of  coarse  rice  on  it,  and  by  bringing*  small  silt-bear^ 
cuts  from  the  river's  bed  on  to  the  land.  But  this  process  of  renova^i 
is  a  long  and  uncertain  one.  And,  though  with  care  and  industry,  i) 
ought  not  to  be  so,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  last  25  jein 
the  floods  in  the  Dor  have  destroyed  much  more  alluvial  land  than  tk 
agriculturists  have  remade  by  reclamation. 

The  flootls  on  these  rivers  also  not  unfrequently  aiSect  the  revewe 
by  cutting  away  the  channels  which  serve  the  mills  on  their  banks. 

The  inile  in  vogue  in  Hazard  up  to  date,  for  treating  claims  by  a 
against  Uie  State  on  account  of  alluvion  and  diluvion,  has  been  tiift 
known  as  the  10  per  cent,  rule,  that  is  to  say,  no  increment  or  decre- 
ment has  been  taken  account  of,  except  where  the  amount  exceeded  10 
per  cent  of  the  culturable  area. 

In  the  village  administration  papers  the  old  rule  has  been  «b- 
tinued  with  the  sanction  of  Government,  subject  to  two  slight  alten- 
tions,  viz. — (1),  that  increment  and  decrement  relating  to  mills  be  tak* 
up  without  reference  to  the  10  per  cent,  rule ;  and  (2)  that,  as  legui^ 
the  culturable  land,  the  limit  of  the  rule  be  not  10  per  cent,  of  tk 
culturable  lands,  but  10  per  cent,  of  the  assessment. 

The  property  in  the  mills  is,  so  to  speak,  an  excrescence  from  tfe 
ordinary  village  system,  and  I  think  there  would  be  an  unfairness  in 
throwing  on  the  land  in  any  case  re  venue,  originally  assessed  on  tk 
mills. 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  entry  in  the  village  admiais- 
tration  papers  on  the  subject : — 

"  When  a  mill  i8  destroyed  by  river  action,  its  revenue  will  be  remitted,  and  em 
larly  all  new  mills  will  be  assessed  to  revenue  at  the  rates  paid  by  other  aimilar  mills  ■ 
the  village  or  in  the  vicinity. 

**  When  the  culturable  area  is  increased  by  alhivion  or  other  river  action  to  sochn 
extent  that  the  new  land,  if  it  were  assessed,  wo  aid  give  a  revenue- equal  to  10  per  ceat 
of  the  jama  now  fixed,  the  new  land  will  be  assessed,  and  the  jama  will  be  mcretsd 
accordingly. 

"  Similarly  if  tl^  culturable  area  be  decreased  by  diluvion  to  such  an  extent  *i 
represents  10  per  cent,  of  the  jama  now  fixed,  the  jama  will  be  decreased  propK>rtionatelT. 

"  In  both  cases  the  bdch  will  be  amended  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  necessary  ta 
make  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  jama  reach  the  holdings  affected. 

"  For  changes  of  less  extent  than  the  above,  no  increase  or  decrease  of  the  jama  d 
the  whole  village  will  be  allowed. 

'•  But  whenever  any  holding  suffers  diluvion  to  an  extent  which  repre9ent«  one-tesfl 
of  its  revenue  paying  quota,  the  quota  of  the  lands  destroyed  ehall  be  bached  on  th 
whole  village. 
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_       **  And  ^jmi!*rly  if  llie  cultufable  ?irea  of  any  liolding  is  increwi&ii  by  river  nclion 
lo  mn  extent  whieli,    if  i&BKesfl^d  at  current  b^ch  fAtea,  would  iucraase  lU  <]uotjv  by  more 
tliAn  one-ientb«  ih^  holding  may  be  charged  Accord mgly,  the  mat  of  Ibe  vilUge  beiii|^ 
projjortionafeJy  relieyed. 
^,  *^  In  every  new  bach  conacqocnfc  on  alluvion  or  dlTUvionj  the  principle  of  the  bich 

F'  now  made  gball  l>e  nmLutained  ae  f  ar  na  possible;  the  new  baea  ahftLL  ordinmily  bt 
m    confined  to  the  redietnbuticn of  the  amount  of  tbc  jama. 

P'  **  If  the  Geveniment  in  atiy  case  grant  a  protective  pattfth  to  a  pTopHetoron  aceoitnt 

I  ;^  of  land  tcfovered  from  a  river  by  apetfisl  expenditure  or  eicttion  on  his  part^  we  have  UQ 
'      objection.'' 

^  It  win  be  observed  tbat  in  tbe  latter  portion  of  the  above  clause 

y^  provision  has  been  made  to  relieve  iufiividual  sharers  whose  holdings 
have  suffered  by  nn  internal  redisti'ibution  of  the  revenue,  even 
y  though  the  area  of  laiul  dest^'oyed  may  not  l>e  t*^  much  as  would  give 
►  ^  the  village  a  claim  to  reduction  of  its  assessment,  and  vice  versd  in 
y  casas  of  alluvion  added  to  a  hoUling.  The  poWer  of  Government  to 
^^ffrant  protective  pat  tabs  in  appropriate  cases  is  also  reserved. 

^H  TiiG  small  extent  to  which  the  rcv^enue  was  affected  by  alluvion 
^^knd  diluvion  under  the  Summary  Settlement  will  be  seen  from  the 
Pwtatenient  given  in  para.  19  of  this  chapter.  Bu*  too  much  stress 
^  should  not  be  laid  on  this.  The  jamas  of  the  Sumiuary  Settlement  in 
^^  the  villages  on  the  Siran  were  very  light,  and  the  villages  on  the  Dor 
were  in  not  a  few  cases  in  the  hands  of  farmei^. 

gg  The  alluvial    lands   on  the   Dor  deserve  more  attention  than  they 

have  yet  i-eceived.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  agriculturists  could  bo 
induced  to  exert  themselves  to  make  proper  embanJcments  and   spui-s 

i^*  with  the  large  boulders  of  which  the  bed  is  composed,  much  injuiy  to 
^  these  lands  would  be  avoided,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  bed  could   be 

■^  reclaimed  and  again  converted  into  rich  alluvial  land. 

■*.  127.     In  conclusion  of  this  cliapter  I  will    describe   the  arrange- 

^        ratwriri  arrangements.         ^^'\^  %^'  ^\^  organization  of  the  patwaris  made 

at  this  Settlement. 

■^  Patwdria  were  first  appointed  in  Hazard  in  the  year  1S5C,     With 

^  the  object  of  paying  the  patwaris  from  their  circles  so  far  as  possible, 
■Land  also  because  the  incidence  of  the  revenue  varied  largely,  the 
|n)atwari  cess  was  fixed  at  varying  rates,  the  extremes  being  3  and  8 
^K)er  cent,  on  the  Jama.  But  the  patwaris  never  resided  in  their  circles  ; 
^IPiey  were  kept  principally  at  Tahsfl  head-quarters  or  at  Haripur,  where 
^,  the  Settlement  Office  witn  located  in  I860.  The  ostensible  rea.son  of 
^  this  wa^at  fir^t  the  necessity  of  training  them  ;  subsequently  in  1860 
;  Settlement  operations  were  commenced,  which  have  continued  to  date. 
^*  Nor  were  the  patwaris  paid  by  the  oess  levied  from  their  nominal 

»'  charges  :  the  entire  levy  of  the  ces.g  was  funded,  and  the  patwdris  were 
tj  graded,  and  each  paid  according  to  his  grade. 

S  In  fact  no  real  patwdri  system  has  hitherto  existed  in  Hazai-fi. 

1^  There  has  been  a  patwari  cess,  and  officials  called  patwdtfs  have  lieen 
*  paid  from  it,  and  have  been  nominated  to  distinct  circles,  but  they 
Ijl^iiave  not  resided  in  their  circles,  and  have  been  for  the  moat  part  only 
^B^ettlement  and  Revenue  clerks  kept  at  the  Tahsil  or  Settlement 
Boffice. 


1 
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The  sanctioned  number  of  paiwktin  was  9S,  vit.,  54  iii  the  lian^ 
and  38  in  the  Mansahra  Tahsil,  the  total  of  the  patwaris'  fees  hn 
was  Rs.  9,229,  and  the  average  pay  was  Rs.  8 J.  The  rates  of  pay ; 
firdt  vaiied  for  Rs.  6  to  8,  and  subsequently  ttoia  7  to  10. 

With  the  close  of  the  present  Settlement  operations  we  have  » 
to  introduce  a  real  patw&ri  system,  under  which  the  patwiris  ii 
reside  in  their  circles,  and  keep  complete  to  date  the  re^iristnUioii  c 
land  tenures,  of  which  the  Settlement  records  are  the  foundation. 

With  this  object  the  Oovemment  has  sanctioned  the  fdUmi 
arrangements.  The  district  has  been  divided  into  116  patwiris' of 
cles,  viz.  : — 
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i     As  tlie  incidence  of  the  assessment  in  Haziri  varies  so  much               ^H 
ktding  to  the  motmtainous  character  of  a  tract  or  its  vicinity  to  our                ^H 
PMier,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  arrange  the  circles  with  due                ^H 
hgard  to  a  fair  distribution  of  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  each                ^^M 
Uwari  by  the  ceas  levied  from  his  village.     For  this  reason  Govern-                ^^M 
(ent  du'ected  that  the  income  of  the  patwdri  cess  should  be  funded,               ^^M 
id  the  patwarCs  be  gi^etl  and  be  paid  each  according  to  hm  grade.                     ^^M 

The  achedule  of  expenditure  fianctioned  is  as  foUowa  : —                                ^^M 

I 

■3 
1 

PAT, 

^1 

■ 

1 

1 

btwirfi,  lit  grade 

i    „      2lMi  grade 

„       3rd  grade 

Tottd  patwirii  ... 

30 
36 
50 

IIG 

15 
12 

10 

ISO 
144 
120 

6,000                     ^H 

A^gregat€  pay  per 
annum* 

^H 

iJicellwieous  expenses,  such  as  stationed',  printing,  kc, 

U^in  fcr  rewnrdB  aad  for  traLmiig  cnndtdnU^  for  patwiri^hips 

^                                        Tgtal  juoome  of  fand  Ri. 

^H 

It  is  hoped  that  the  margin  provided  will  prove  sufficient  for  the               ^H 
ttrpfise^  for  whit^h  it  is  intended.     The  vacancies  among  the  patwdrCs               ^H 
iU  not  be  le^  than    6  or  8  per  annum;  and  if  candidates  under  train-               ^H 
g  are  allowed  only  Rs.  5  or  6  per  month  each,  their  training  will  cost               ^H 
*ni?  than  hah"  the  margin  provided.     After  allowing  for  rewards,  a               ^H 
iiall  sum  of  Rs.  100  or  200  per  annum  will  perhaps  accumulate  aa  a               ^H 
fterve,    out    of    which   exceptional    expenses    can    be    met    when               ^H 
^y  occur,                                                                                                                ^^M 
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The  sum  allowed  for  stationery  and  printing  will  not  be  fooul 
more  than  sufficient.  A  patwdri  in  interior  districts  ordinarily  chvga 
such  expenses  to  village  malba,  but  there  are  no  village  uialba  accouati 
in  Hazdr&. 

The  patwdris  have  all  been  thoroughly  trained;  of  the  whob 
number  (116) — 

76  are  natives  of  the  Haz&r&  District. 

29  are  natives  of  the  Rawalpindi  and  Jhelnm  Districtai 

6  are  natives  of  the  Gujrat  District. 

5  are  natives  of  other  Districts. 


Chapter  VII.— Assignments  of  Land  Revenue  and  Pensiobs 

The  several  clasBes  of  as-     „    }'    The^ignments  of  revenue  beUii 
Bignmentfl.  Hazara  are  of  five  kinds — 

Charitable  grants  or  mdfis. 
Grants  for  gardens  and  groves. 
J^girs  and  Political  pensions. 
In^ms  to  headmen  of  villages. 
In&ms  to  village  institutions. 

2.    The  charitable  grants  called  m&fis  are  small  grants  given  hj 
ChariUWe  grant,  or  m£.     ^J^  ^'^^  rulern,  who  preceded   us,  to  reKgio* 
fis.  characters,  principally  Hindus,  and  to  leligioa 

institutions. 

The  principles  on  which  such  grants  should  be  dealt  with  wen 
laid  down  in  the  Board  of  Administration's  Circular  No  5  dated  164 
January  1850,  and  in  the  Financial  Commissioner's  Circular  Ma  U 
dated  12th  April  1853. 

Most  of  these  cases  were  reported  by  Major  J.  Abbott  shortly 
after  annexation,  and  orders  were  passed  on  them  by  the  Board  a 
Administration.  But  46  cases  covering  Bs.  404  of  Land  Bevenvi 
remained  unreported.  These  have  been  i*eported  during  the  SetUemeii 
operations  now  closed,  and  orders  have  been  passed  upon  them  by  th 
supreme  authorities  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  afte 
annexation  in  the  Circular  above  named. 

The  result  of  the  whole  enquiries  into  this  blass  of  cases  is  shov 
in  the  following  statement : — 
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The  importance  of  this  class  of  cases  is  but  small.  The  recipu 
of  these  gi*aiits  from  the  Sikh  rulers  of  Hazard  were  in  most  cases  Ttn 
unworthy  objects  of  charity.  Bui  Government,  on  grounds  of  pdw^ 
directed  that  the  grants  should  be  respected  for  the  lives  of  the  hokfa& 
Where  the  grants  were  in  the  nature  of  endowments  of  religioos  instH 
tutions,  they  have  generally  l)een  continued,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  tk 
institution  for  so  long  as  it  maybe  kept  up.  The  treatment  of  tkv 
class  of  cases  in  Haz^r4  diifers  in  no  respect  from  tlie  treatmeBl  i 
similar  cases  in  the  rest  of  the  Punjab. 

3.    The  grants  for  gardens  and  groves  have  been   made  bjrii^ 

Revenue    released    on      Settlement  Officer  under  the  authority  cootiiiti 

account    of  land    under      in     Financial   Commissioner's     Bocik  Circnlv 

gardena  and  groves.  j^o.  I  dated  11th  January   1870.     The  giaai 

made  are  as  follows : — 
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The  gardens  at  Khfepur  in  the  Haripur  Tahsil  form  the  krp 
item  (Rs.  400 )  in  the  above.  They  are  of  old  standing,  and  tin 
produce  is  exceptionally  valuable.  I  have  assessed  them  at  h 
revenue  rates.  Under  Summary  Settlement  they  paid  at  J 
revenue  rates  Rs.  1,000.  The  remaining  cases  are  of  a  petty  chaiadi 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Haripur  to\^Ti  are  assessed  at  half  reven 
rates;  in  all  other  cases  the  entire  revenue  has  has  been  remitted. 

4.     The  most  important  class  of  assignments  in  Haz&ri  are  t 
Jagirs  and  political  pen-     j^^I^  ^^^   the   political  pensions.      The  htl 
"^"'«  are  in  some  cases  added  to  j^girs,  and  in  soi 

cases  given  to  leading  men  who  have  no  jagirs. 
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The  great  majority  of  Uie  j^gii-s  have  not  been  created  by  the 
British  Govern  men  t,  but  are  contuiuationfi  of  grants  nia<le  by  the  Sikh 
rulers  wlio  preceded  un.  We  have  mtide  some  additions  to  these  grants, 
and  we  have  created  some  entirely  new  jagfrs.  The  prineipal  occa- 
sions on  which  these  additions  were  made  were  after  anneication  and 
afber  the  cessation  of  the  disturbances  of  lb57-ofS.  The  political 
'1  pensions  are  almost  entirely  onr  own  creation.  Allowances  of  this 
. ;  sort  were  in  some  cases  made  by  the  Sikh  rulers,  but  ordinarily  they 
preferred  assigning  away  tlie  revenue  of  a  village  to  making  direct 
cash  grants  from  their  Treasury,  The  Bi-itish  Government  in  granting 
^(  new  allowauces  on  the  occasions  above  noted  have  in  many  cases 
g^  proceeded  on  the  contrary  principle,  that  is  to  say,  in  preference  to 
I ^ creating  new  j&girs  they  have  given  pensions  payable  from  tlio 
h^B*reasuiy. 

^H       In  Appendijc  13   of  this  Report  will  be  found  a  list  of  all  the 
^^Ilowances  of  this  nature  now    existing   in   HazArii,     The   following 
abstract  gives  their  total  amount,  and  sJiows  wliat  i>orti(>n  of  them  has 
been  eon  tinned  from  Sikh  I'ule  and  when  the  rest  were  created : — 


(Jdgfrs  onljf). 


Tall  siU 


j»npur 
^i  AbboU-abarl 
P  llaiiSAlira 


Total  difttriet  ... 
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BElTli^U  ftlJLfi. 


11 


23 


1,515 


7,326 


Total  HE VEN^ra 

ALlJtNiTfiD. 


56,376 
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(PoliHeal  Permoru). 


• 

Annual  value 

OP  PBN8ION8. 

Total  psii8Ioii& 

Tabefl. 

Granted 

at 
annexa- 
tion. 

Granted 
in  1858- 
59  or  sub- 
sequent* 

Held  im  eddJ^ 

if    Tmwkidktkg 

no  Jdgir. 

I 

N0.0I 
cawa. 

6 
6 

1 

Amount. 

^<><^Aiw«rt. 

Haripnr 

Abbott-abad 

Manaahra 

16 
9 
9 

84 

2,480 

747 

1,176 

1,891 
1,070 
1,300 

835 

1,467 

IGO 

10 

a 

s 

S,OK 

3fi0 

2,315 

Total 

1 

4,409 

3,7W 

18 

2,462 

21 

1! 
6,701  L  iifl 

But  I  should  state  that  the  grants  co&tinued  firom  Sikh  nk 
were,  prior  to  our  rule,  not  worth  anything  near  their  present  ^nim. 
they  were  in  some  instances  also  irregularly  enjoyed,  and  part  oi  tki 
were  only  granted  in  1846  after  the  rebelUon  of  1845*4*6.  had  beaip< 
down.  Few  of  the  grants  existed  in  any  defined  shape  before  SUdiia 

5.    One  of  the  most  perplexing  of  questions  connected  witb  j||| 
Proportion  of  jigfrs  alie-    is  the  period  for  which  each   j£gir  shooil 
nated  in  perpetuity  or  lor    alienated,  whether  for  life,  in  perpetoity,  orfa 
•horter  term.  ^  more  restricted  term.    The  following  MM 

compiled  from  Appendix  18  of  this  Report,  shows  the  nn<^T^nfir  in  ilii 
this  question  has  been  treated  in  Haz&r&  : — 
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6*  A  Sipocial  feature  of  fclie  j^gir  grants  of  Haz&r4  are  the  conditions 
Conditions  of  B€rric«  to  on  whicb  they  are  held.  The  orders  of  grant 
^ich  iheHaBirljAgitilin  distinctly  fitate  in  37  cases  that  the  grant  i« 
r  ^^*b^®*  conditional  on  Military  service  to  be  rendered 

^  the  grantee  whenever  required  ;  in  63  causes  the  grants  have  beeo 
Iftde  '*  oil  Urms  of  sermce  "  without  any  mora  definite  fipeciBtrntion 
I  the  paiiicular  service  contemplated.  In  Appendix  IS  of  this  Report 
pll  be  found  noted  against  each  important  jagir  the  conditioas  of 
prvice  (if  any)  which  were  im potted  when  it  was  granted.  The 
lilowing  abstract,  showing  the  total  j^girs  and  pensions  granted  on 
pndition  of  service,  has  been  eompiled  from  the  entries  in  that 
Ippcndix ; — 
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Th©  question  of  the  policy  of  exacting  Military  service  from  these 
pantees,  and  the  value  of  the  other  services  which  it  is  in  the  power 
f  our  jdgirdai-s  to  render  to  us,  are  matters  which  do  not  fall  within 
le  scope  of  this  report.  I  will  only  remark  that»  independently  of 
liy  express  stipulations  in  the  orders  of  grant,  the  history  of  these 
l^r  tenures  in  UaMra  (no  Ies3  than  in  the  adjoining  districts  of  the 
tinjab)  has  been  such  tbataj^irdlLr  would  never  think  of  denying 
|at  the  fact  of  his  holding  a  jagir  lays  him  in  a  peculiar  degree  under 
bligations  to  assist  the  GovernmeDt  actively  whenever  called  on  to 
p  so.  It  was  no  doubt  this  obligation  which  our  Government  intended 
\  affirm  when  It  granted  these  jjigtrs  *'  on  terms  of  service/'  Of  the 
articular  8er\4ce  which  can  in  each  case  be  suitably  demanded, 
povernraent  is  necessarily  the  sole  judge.  And  when  a  grantee  holding 
jagir  on  such  terms  sinks  to  a  position  in  wliich  he  can  no  longer 
zeroise  any  useful  influence  in  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  memfcr, 
t  becomes  a  defaulter  in  respect  of  the  fir^t  and  most  important 
audition  of  his  tenure,  and  its  further  maintenance  is  at  once  at  the 
leiTy  of  Government 
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Alaiig  with  the  decline  of  the  vigor  and  itifiuonee  of  many  of  ik 
jigirdars  there  h  a  tendency  on  tlieir  part  to  treat  the  condition? 
ttrvice  attached  to  our  grants  as  iiiattei-s  of  minor  obligation,  Bm 
the  officers,  by  wliom  these  grants  were  originally  recommended  to 
Government,  relied  on  the  services  which  Government  would  T^tm 
in  return  for  the  grants  as  the  main  justification  for   their   alienation. 

7.  Several  impoitant  jagfr  caseg  have  been  disposed  of  during  tl« 

tkb  »ettLoinettU 

tvarrai  jagir-s  ana  tne  tsot  jh-n  \ 

and   107  of  Appendix  18).     A  great  number  of  dimbts  connected  mtir 

the  jag'r8  have  ako  been  elean*d  up.     It  w^nild  serve  uo  u^ieful  purpo^ 

to  enumerate  the  greater  part  of  these  matte m  in  this   place.    Aft 

much   troubl©   it  is  now   believed  that  no  doubtful  points 

undecidei 

8.  Except  in  one  or  two  iuBtances  no  title  deeds  or  sana4s  had  pji 
Jiicir  ftiinftd^  viously   l-een  given.     These   doeumente  hn?^ 

^  '  now  been  prepared  and  distribateil  to  the  JAgiii 

dA\%  showing  for  each  jAglr  its  precise  i/xtent  and  amount,  aDii  ih 
term  for  which  and  conditions  on  which  it  has  been  given. 

9.  But  one  very  important  improvement  in  the  administrations 

these  jiigirs,  which  has  been  carried  out  during 
The  <^iieiHon  of  sucvca^     y^^    pi-esent    Settlement    operations,  de 
Biou  m  jagin,  ^j^^^^  detailed  mention. 

10.  In  the  conespondencc  concerning  the  Haziint  Jagirs,  wWd 

took    j>lace   after   annexaUon,    the    Boanf 
teSTtril'rlSr "'  '"*     A<l.ui,u«tration  lai.l  mmt  «t.es« on  the  nec^t] 

of  retaining  m  t!ie  hands  c»f  Government  tl 
power  to  regulaie  the  succeswion  to  these  grants.  It  was  laid  down  i 
the  first  place  that  they  ffhoukl  devolve  in  entirety  tix  one  heir,  aj 
not  be  frittered  away  among  several  heirs,  and  in  the  next  place 
Government  should  have  the  power  of  setting  aside  the  eLd^Mi 
other  imme<liate  heir  of  a  deceased  j^ginidr,  and  of  selecting  anadie? 
heir  in  his  place  if  the  eldest  son  or  other  Hist  heir  should  be  tmini  to 
be  ob\iouftly  incompetent  to  fnltil  the  condition?*  on  which  the  j%ii 
was  originally  granted,  or  devoid  of  merit,  influence  or  loyalty,  Thi' 
it  was  the  intention  o(  the  Government  thus  to  control  the  auecsessid 
to  nearly  every  j^glr  granted  in  Hazara  was  to  lie  inferred  from  thi 
correspondence  which  took  place  at  annexation.  But  it  was  not  elenrlj 
Btated  in  every  instance  in  the  orders  of  grant.  Again,  the  onlei 
releasing  jiigirs  in  perpetuity  wore  iu  a  nvinil»er  of  cases  not  passed  tS 
1859,  when  the  onginal  con^espondence  liad  passed  out  of  sight;  and  ^ 
was  assumed  in  1S59  that  the  conditions  of  succesi^jon  imposed  on  tl 
perpetuity  grants  made  at  annexation  would  apply,  as  a  matter 
course,  to  all  other  perpetuity  grants.  In  fact  it  had  been  laid  dowi 
in  the  Punjab  Civil  Code  (Part  I,  Section  1,  para,  10)  that  matters  reiiit* 
ing  to  j%h&  or  other  grants  made  by  G*'  ^einmejit^  or  to  the  suceesj^iJ 
thereto,  were  excluded  from  the  cognizaut>j  of  the  Civil  Courta* 
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It     But  in  1867  the  Chief  Court  of  the  Punjab  (See  their  BooJ: 
Thft  EHseHion  by  tbe Civil     <^ircular  No; Xil  dated  10th  April  1867, para.  15J 


asserted  that  disputes  coaGeming  suecesaioii  to 
j%irs  were  cogiiizabJe  by  the  Civil  CciurtSi 
and  that  in  the  absence  of  express  reservation 

i  the  original  grant,  Gov^emniiMit  could  not  interfere  to  control   the 

Iccesiiion* 


Iturts  in  J  867  uf  fi  }K}wer  to 
Ijudiciiee  *  aacccSjiion  ta 


I  12.  The  Government  were  consequently  placed  in  this  position, 
ih«  conseqa^t  injurloa«  ^^^^^  ^he  jigira  were  granted  it  was  as.^umed 
puUi,  that  thti   right  or  GovtfrHment  to  control   the 

!  succession  in  each  jagir  according  to  its  own 

few  of  the  policy  most  applicable  t^i  eacli  case  was  undisputed  and 
lyoiid  denial  by  tho  Civil  Court;  Government  consequently  had  not 
Rted  in  the  orders  of  grant  of  each  jagir  what  was  not  peculiar  to  each 
gir,  but  a  rule  of  policy  governing  the  whole.  Suddenly  by  an  altera-* 
pn  of  the  taw,  of  which  this  particular  result  was  never  directly  con- 
taplated,  tho  succession  to  these  jagtrs  came  within  the  cognizance  of 
le  Civil  Courts,  who  would  nee^ssatily  find  it  difficult  to  look  outsido 
^e  exact  terms  of  the  orders  of  grant.  The  complication  was  all  the 
lore  tangled,  because  the  change  in  the  law  took  place  only  14  years 
pter  some,  and  only  10  yeai^  after  others,  of  the  grants  were  created, 
I  that  there  had  been  no  time  for  a  custom  of  succession  to  be 
Itablished. 


13, 


Biiloi  concerning  smccea- 
on  to  jsgfrs  motle  at  thii 
Sttlemcnt  pursuftut  to  Nob. 
}  and  19  uf  the  H  '  ' 
jlttlemeat  Eules. 


It  was  to  prevent  the  complications  and  political  evil  wbict 
would  have  arisen,  had  such  a  state  of  atTairs 
been  allowed  to  run  on,  that  the  ISth  and  19th 
of  the  Kazara  Settlement  rules  were  enacted. 
These  rules  provided  that  a  rule  of  succession 
for  each  jagir  should  be  laid  down  at  tliis 
ettlement  It  was  prescribed  that  that  rule  should  be  laid  down  for 
fcch  jagir  which  might  appear  best  calculated  to  secure  to  Govermnent 
lie  fulfilment  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  originally  granted, 
accordingly,  pursuant  to  this  enactment,  the  Government  of  the  Punjab 
Secretary's  No.  1706  dated  2^nd  December  1873)  have  prescribed  the 
allowing  rules  on  the  subject : — 

'  *'(Ih  AH  japirs  ami  political  poiiJiiona  rddAsed  for  motQ  than  one  J  if e  or  for  term 
t  Settlement  sbftll  devulv€  ititc^rany  yrdinarilj  to  the  eldest  aon^or  where  so  presciibed 
I  the  QtdGXS  posAed  at  this  fjeltlexuant,  with  the  liuubardur's  o^ce  now  held  by  the 
tan  tee. 

*'  Tbe  ancocflsion  shall  not  necessarily  be  maintained  in  the  direct  eonrae,  should 
biO  immediate  Uctr  be  deFoid  of  merit,  or  deficient  in  tho  nccessury  qualifi  cat  ions  of 
baracter,  influerhee,  control  ov^er  bts  tribe  or  family p  or  good  diaposiiioii  towards  tlie 
l^itifih  Govenitn«T)t 

"(2>,  In  cases  in  whtch  it  Is  prescribed  that  a  ja^ir  devolve  with  the  lambardii'i 
Bee  held  by  the  grantee,  the  jagir  j«hall  be  reeumiid  in  the  event  of  that  office  passing 
Ot  of  the  direct  niaio  line  of  the  first  British  grantee. 

**  (3),  In  the  case  of  the  following  j^ire  GoTemtnent  has  reserved  1o  itself  the 
ption  of  dealing  with  snccessiona  as  prescribed  above  in  Ettle  1,  or  of  dividing  the  jigir 
■i:?ng  the  male  issua  of  a  deoeased  grantcci " 

BR 
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Ko. 


Ofant«e. 


Naw4b  of  Atnb  ...        ...        

B^A  Fero^  Gftkkbni',  of  EMnpur     ...        •«. 

Rij«  Jahiinlid,  Gftkkbaj,  of  KhinpOT 

Muft,    HMTijin,    daughter  of  Eija  Bast6, 
of  Kbinpar      ,,,        .,, 

Bch.     Faztjin,  daagbier  of  RIja  Ktirbii) 

Ali,  of  Khinpur        „.        , *.. 

lUja  Ndr  Mahomed,  Gakkliw,  of  Tftrniwa... 
B&|a  Ghul&in  M&bomc<l,  Gakkhar,  of  &tiolL41 


Held  for 
life. 


672 


872 


Gm^KT, 


Id  pet- 

petuitj* 


17a 

106 
2^2 


13,626 


Tottl. 


10 

m 
It 


LMI 


The  aliove  niles  for  th©  most  part  assert  verbtitim  the  odgha 
biteniiotis  of  Gavcmment,  as  gathei'eil  from  the  jdgir  correspondeBce 
which  took  place  at  annexation.  They  havo  altered  nothing }  thef 
have  only  afh  lined  and  put  in  a  sim]»le  fomi  what  before  had  to  be  col 
lecied  with  some  labor  from  the  tangled  correspondence  of  several  y 


14 


The  only  remaining  doubtful  point  relates  to  the  Tarkheli  j 
The  .«rc.«ioa  to  the      (No.  I  of  Appendix  18).     In  sanctiomn- tk 
Tarkbeii  jAgirs.  JAg^i*^  (Secretary  Government  Funjab  No.  359 

dated  10th  May  1870)  the  Government  directeJl 
that  the  jigfr  title  fjhould  follow  and  devolve   with  the  ownejnship  of 
the  land  so  long  as  tliat  ownership  waa  not  alieoated  outside  the  jAgip*J 
dfiva  faiailiea,     I  do  not  clearly  understand  whether  the  above  rulei^ 
supersede  the  order  previously  passed  in  the  case  of  the  Tarkbeli  jiigiiSi 

15,     Buti  while  the  Settlement  was  in  prngrei^,  the  question  of  tKa 
„      .       .  ,     ,      suecession  to  iainrs  haa  l»een  definitely  taken 

jigfra  removed  from  the  o^t  <>*  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civd  Courts  bf 
Civil  Courts  by  Act  23  of  Section  4  of  Act  23  of  1871  (The  Pensions  Act), 
*®^**  and  the  subject  has  therefore  been  restored 

the  status  on  which  Government  believed  it  to  stand  when  the  jApr 
grants  were  maile.  At  the  same  time  this  change  does  not  make  the 
rules  given  in  the  preceding  iDaragraph  less  useful  or  less  needed, 

Th©  subject  is  of  such  importance  in  Hazard  that  I  have  thougjht 
it  necessary  to  give  this  sketch  of  the  hii^tory  of  its  treatment.  Wi 
may,  however,  now  hope  that  it  will  not  again  become  involved  in  ^7 

complication. 


i 
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16p  The  next  class  of  revenue  assignmenta  is  the  inAnis  to  village 
Ihimt  to  Tillage  head-  headmen.  It  is  neca'saary  that  the  origin  of 
•n,  tliene   grants     should   be    clearly   understood, 

Tkeir  origin  and  object.  Major  J,  Abbott,  iu  a  letter  concerning  his 
»ttlement  proceedings,  dated  30th  September  184:7*  thus  describes 
leir  orii^m.  The  Sikh  system  "has  been  to  over-assess  the  country, 
id  to  bribe  the  Maliks  to  submission  by  petty  grants  of  ploughs,  mills, 
fable  land,  &c-  These  grants  have  grown  np  to  aomcthing  ver>^  cou- 
iderable,  but  they  do  not  appear  in  the  ordinary  register  of  j%irs,  as 
nany  of  them  were  granted  by  Kardars  who  had  not  auSicient  authority/' 

These  infims  in  the  Sikb  revenue  system  were  the  remuneration 
Urdinarily  allowed  to  village  headmen  for  their  services ;  they  wera 
jiot  fixed  on  any  scale,  but  were  more  or  less  in  amount  according  to 
lbs  caprice  of  the  KArdar  or  local  governor,  or  according  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  hk  administration. 

At  annexation  our  Government  introduced  a  different  and  uniform 

Klem  under  which  the  villa^re  headmen  were  authorized  to  collect  from 
mUag©  community,  &s  their  remuneration  for  the  duties  of  their  office, 
l?e  per  cent,  (pachotra)  upon  the  Government  revenue. 

It  13  obvious  that  to  introduce  the  new  sj^stem,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  continue  to  allow  the  former  indras,  was  to  pay  tlie  headmen 
tith  two  han<ls  at  one  and  the  same  time.  On  these  grounds  the  inams 
<if  the  village  headmen  were  very  generally  resumed  in  most  of  the 
»ii»triets  of  the  Punjab  which  were  brought  under  a  llegular  Settlement 
ioon  after  annexation* 

17.  In  Haadra  at  the  Summary  Settlement  the  indms  of  the 
Tlicir  treatment  in  Hazarti     village  headmen  were  for  the  most  part  allowed 

livmaniiexftU*jtitoi86S*  to  run  On  at  the  same  time  that  the  headmen 
irere  authorized  to  levy  the  new  five  per  cent,  lambardilr  s  cess.  But  the 
|rictic0  introduced  was  not  uniform.  In  many  cases  the  five  percent, 
not  imposed,  and  the  headmen  meraly  continued  to  enjoy  the 
Sikh  inAm. 

In  1862^64  the  Deputy  Commisgioners  in  charge  of  the  Settlements 
(Majom  Adams  and  Coxe)  investigated  these  in^ms,  and  recorded 
Jeeommendations  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  the  effect  that  they 
•hould  be  resumed  at  the  death  of  the  existing  holders.  But  this 
liicasuro,  along  with  the  other  Settlement  operations  of  that  time,  fell 
thraugh. 

18,  In  18C8  I  found  the  subject  in  great  confusion*  Owing  to  th© 
Confkietl  Btatc  of  tlieae  ^'^^IqJi  character  of  the  Summary  Settlement,  to 
ioiil[i16£S.  the  groat  increase    of  cultivation   which  had 

itibsequently  taken  place,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  previous  exact 
record,  it  was  easy  for  the  headmen  to  base  exaggerated  claims  on  the 
litUe  scraps  of  writings  in  which  the  Sikh  Kardai*s  had  originally  certified 
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tlieir  in&nis.  It  was  equally  easy  for  them  to  fabricate  any  nmn\ 
of  these  little  scraps  without  any  chance  of  detection.  In  the  confiisi< 
there  was,  however,  one  thing  clear,  viz.,  that  the  in&ms  had  never  bei 
attached  to  any  deiinite  land ;  the  original  writing  stated  that  lu 
paying  *  so  much  revenue  had  been  released  to  a  named  Malik  or  villaj 
headmen,  but  no  land  had  ever  l)een  marked  oflF  pursuant  to  the  wri 
ing ;  in  piuctice  the  person  favored  either  paid  nothing  on  his  holdinj 
or  paid  the  difference  between  the  total  assessment  of  his  holding  ib 
the  iu^m  revenue  named  in  the  scrap  of  writing  which  certified  li 
iudm.  The  in&m-holder  was  ordinarily  the  village  headman,  and  thac 
fore  the  person  with  most  influence  in  the  village,  and  it  will  const 
quently  be  readily  understood  that  under  a  rough  and  corrupt  sysw 
as  the  Sikh  system  was  the  exact  observance  of  the  terms  of  theinii 
certificates  was  not  general.  The  most  correct  account  to  be  given  a 
the  system  probably  is  that  the  headmen  took  a  greater  or  less  exemp 
tion  from  revenue  upon  the  strength  of  his  in&m  certificate,  accon&ij 
as  the  local  K^rdiir  was  weak  or  strong  in  his  revenue  managemeBt 
or  according  as  the  value  of  the  headman  s  services  was  greater  or  lea 


The  corrupt  system  of  the  Sikhs  was  succeeded  by  our  light  i 
ment,  bringing  in  its  train  a  great  increase  in  the  cultivated  m 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  record  of  hoUin^ 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  items  named  in  the  headmei'i 
infim  certificates  shortly  acquired  a  new  elasticity. 

Another  source  of  evil  in  connection  with  the  system  was  tlk 
So  long  as  the  Sikh  Government  lasted,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  tk 
local  governor  or  Kdrddr  to  give  what  infims  he  liked,  and  to  resm 
what  he  liked.  In  both  cases  his  action  was  prompted  freqaeidy 
enough  by  corrupt  motives,  but  at  any  rate  there  was  some  systei 
in  what  he  did  ;  and  as  soon  as  an  in^m  served  no  purpoae,  good  oi 
evil,  it  was  resumed.  But  from  1847  to  1872  the  in&ms  all  ran  oi 
unaltered  ;  in  the  common  neglect  of  the  whole  system,  inims^  fa 
which  no  honest  justification  had  ever  existed,  survived  along  witi 
sound  ones  ;  a  good  man  who  had  originally  well  earned  his  inifl 
died,  and  his  son  stepped  into  its  enjoyment  as  a  matter  of  coune 
whether  he  possessed  his  father  s  qualifications  or  not ;  other  men  etas» 
to  have  any  share  in  the  village  management,  and  yet  retained  dieiniB 
which  they  had  received  solely  as  the  remuneration  of  that  offiee 
while  new  men  sprang  up  in  many  villages,  who  served  us  in  th 
village  management  right  well,  but  looked  in  vain  for  any  reward  i 
the  shape  of  the  in^ims  which  had  hitherto  been  obtainable  'for  mi 
services. 

The  explanation  of  the  neglect  with  which  Uiis  important  subjet 
was  thus  treated  is  the  same  as  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  Stain 
Settlement.  The  2nd  Summary  Settlement  of  1852  was  made  for  fii 
years  only;  when  it  expired  in  1857,  the  events  of  that  year  made  an 
action  impossible  ;  the  action  commenced  in  1860  was  not  adequatd 


*  The  same  custom  obtained  in  Pesbiwar. — F.  U.  Pollock. 
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ftustaitied  ;  ftinl,  after  dragging  itselT  on  under  difficulties  to  the  year 
18G5,  ceaned  altogether  tu  be  renewed  in  1S68  in  the  oper&tiona,  of  which 
the  conipletion  is  now  reported, 

1 9 .   A  fte  r  a  fu  1 1  en  q  ii  iry  an  d  sotn  e  con  side  m!  J  o  coiTesp  on  d  e  n  ce,  tl  i  e 

Er^iwlt     of     SeMieirient     headmen's  inauiH  liave  Ijeou  divided  into    two 

Invcstigaticm  ;  theii©  inim*     dasseft— infirns  maintained  for  the   life  of   the 

divideiUuto  two  cUssm,        present  holder,   and   permanent    (muatakil) 


20, 


The  form  tivken   by 
Ibiiui  of  both  clAssei^ 


the 


There  h  one  feature  common  to  both.  These  indm.f  have 
been  con  tinned  in  the  shape  ofsitated  sums,  the 
amount  of  whieli  h  deducted  from  the  total 
revenue  asse.s.sed  on  the  innnifhii's  proprietary 
holding ;  for  instance,  in  a  case  in  which  a  man  holds  an  imim  of  Rs.  1() 
jper  annum,  and  his  proprietary  holding  in  assessed  at  Rh.  50 
per  annum,  the  iudm  is  not  a.4t«£hed  to  any  definite  lands  in  that 
nalding,  but  is  taken  by  the  inamdur  as  a  reductiun]on  the  revenue  of 
his  total  holding,  that  is  to  say,  lue  will  pay  (  50,  less  Inam  10)  net 
B^.  40.  Thi,*  system  was  adopted  on  several  grounds.  In  the 
iirst  place  it  was  found  to  be  that  hitherto  generally  followed  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases*  In  the  next  place  no  definite  lands 
hftd  yet  in  any  instances  been  assigned  to  tlie  indm*holders,  and  to 
have  done  so  now  would  have  raised  many  diffioulties.  And  lastly, 
while  under  the  system  adopted  the  indm  is  in  fact  none  the  less  an 
ssignnient  of  the  revenue  due  on  a  certain  area  of  land,  the  record 
and  maintenance  of  the  inam  is  a  much  simpler  matter  when  expressed 
in  a  deduction  from  the  village  revenue  tlian  wlien  it  is  attached  to 
specific  fields.  The  infim -holder  may  or  may  not  own  land  in  the 
Village  chargeable  with  revdnue  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  in^im  ;  if 
he  does  not,  there  arises  the  question — *'  whose  lands  are  to  be  assigned 
to  him  in  indm  ? ''  and  this  is  a  cjuestion  that  wouhl  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  strife,  and  would  make  our  inams  and  their  holdei^s  unpopular  in 
the  communities  concerned.  Or  suppose  a  ease  in  which  the  inam 
'revenue  covei^s  only  a  part  of  a  headman's  proprietary  holding,  we 
might,  it  is  true,  mark  off  certain  fields,  and  say  these  are  tlie  inam 
hinds;  hut  w^hen  the  iuain-holder  dies,  and  the  proprietary  holding  is 
divided  among  his  sons,  the  division  of  the  proprietary  interest  must 
the  a  fair  one,  and  cannot  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  revenue  of 
;some  fields  is  paid  to  the  State  and  of  others  is  assigned  in  indm  ;  in 
pine  cases  out  of  10  the  ownership  of  some  of  the  inam  lands  would 
ygo  to  other  sons  than  the  one  who  succeeded  to  the  indm,  and  the 
'successor  to  the  indm  would  in  such  cases  have  some  difficulty  in 
realizing  the  revenue  of  the  indm  fields  from  the  briithei-s  who  held 
fihem  in  proprietary  title.  By  not  attaching  the  in^m  to  any  definite 
Jfields,  but  making  it  a  stated  deduction,  which  the  person,  who  for  the 
Itinie  being  holds  the  indm,  is  entitled  to  claim  in  the  revenue  accounts 
^f  the  villagCp  all  such  complications  are  avoided.  For  these  reasons 
■it  was  thought  prefemble  to  adopt  generally  the  system  which  already 
rpre vailed  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  under  which  the  indms  were 
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expreased  in  ft  atat^  amount  of  revenue,  for  which  the  initiBdirs  1 
credit  in  the  village  collections 

It  is  only  necessary,  further,  to  add  that  care  ha?  been  taken  th 
the  iu4m  thus  expressed  in  a  stated  sum  of  revenue  correctly  lepw 
sented  the  remission  to  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  original 
the  in^md^r  was,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  fairly  entitled, 
which  he  had  actually  enjoyed  to  date.  And  if  the  system  is  contio 
at  future  Settlctnenta,  it  will  be  necessary,  bo  far  as  the  in&ms 
maintained,  and  unlesss  reasous  are  given  for  a  contrary  conrae,  to 
their  amount  in  proportion  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  revenue.  If 
revenue  were  again  raided,  and  the  inanis  were  not  raised,  prop( 
tionately,  this  would  of  course  he  tantamount  to  a  reduction  of  \ 
in4m  and  vice  versa,  in  cases  in  which  the  revenue  of  a  village  is  rediici 

£1,    As  bi^fore  said,  the  inams  have  been  di  vide<l  into  two  clasfiies, 
-  ,         ■  *  '  *  1  *    .1,      which  thuse  of  oue  class  hftve  been  maintaiiH 

Itiimi  m Hint w Tied  for  th«      r      ^i,     i*^        ^   ^t       i.    i  j  i  j       •ir^ 

life  ol  th»  hoMeri  oiil/,  for  the  life  of  the  holders  only,  and  will 

resumed  at  their  deatk    The^  are  the  in<i 

for  the  maintenance  of  which  no  adequate  justification  now  exiiti 

They  are  302  in  numl>er,  and  their  aggregate    amount   is   Rs,  IJ 

per  annum.     (For  details  see  Appendix  19), 

22,     The  other  class  of  inama  to  headmen  are  those  which  htf 
»      ^^    *  *  f «-  been  maintained  or  newlv  tnrantad  for  the  ten 

of  hetUement.    Ihey  are  open  to  reviaon 
the  ne3tt  Settlement,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  gi^atcr  number 
be  continued  permanently.     The  principal  reason  ftir  maintaining  the 
infims  is  that  while  it  is  necessary  to  allow  to  all  lambardars  a  fije^I" 
remuneration  of   five  percent,  on  the  collections,  it  is   desirable  to 
reward  specially  the  more  deserving,  influential,  and  useful  members  of 
their  class,     Thia  end  is  attained  by  giving  indms  to  such  men  inaddi*_ 
tion  to  the  five  per  cent,  cess  ordinarily  allowed  to  lamhardars.  I 

The  only  objection  to  the  system  is  tlie  tendency  there  alwap  is 
to  allow  men  to  succeed  to  these  in^ms,  and  to  continue  to  hold  thenij 
after  they  have  ceased  to  be  specially  deserving,  influential  or  usefi 
lam  no  advocate  for  hastily  depriving  a  lambarddr'a  family  of  its  inaa 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  influence  of  a  headman  comraouly  descend 
to  his  son.     But  with  these   reservations  I  would  strongly  urge  tbM 
when  in4n\s  cease  to  be  regarded  as  the  distinction  due  to  specially 
deserving  headmen,  they  are  mere  waste  of  revenue.     The  neglect  uf 
the  in^m  system  for  20  odd  years  under  the  Summary    SettlemtniJ 
distinctly  tended  to   this  result ;   and  the  liberality  with  whinh  im| 
have  continued  inams  in  the  HazAi'^  District  will  prove  to  be  thrown 
away  unless  the  conditions  of  their  tenure  are  adequately  maintaiDeJ. 

The  23rd  of  the  Hazfiri  Settlement  rulea  directed   that  ism 
regard  to  the  Inama  sanctioned  for  the  tw*^ 
of  Settlement,  rules  should  be  made  to  i^galfll* 
the  succession  to  them  in  cases  in  which 
holder  may  die  during  the  currency  of  the  Settlement, 


.hen. 
tfiill 


S3. 


Hit  let  regtilating 
■ion  to  ui4iiia% 
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Accordingly  the  Punjab  Goverament  (Secretary's  No»  925  dated 

Sth  July  1873)  have  sanctioned  the  foUowii^g  mles  on  the  subject: — 

*'  I.    The  l«nb«rd£r*9    In^ma  iir«    cash  allowance!  deducted  from  the  JAmii^  ind 
pSivjt«d  ordmBTLly  to  Umbardirs  only,  in  additioti  to  the  tire  iter  cent  lamb&rdirf 
«es»,  on  the  ground  of  the  mini -holder*!  flpeoial  iuAueuce,  diet  iuc  lion  or  local  re^pouBi- 
^  hllitiei. 

k 

"II.    At  the  desth  of  a  I*mb»rdir  enjoying  an  in&m,  the  Deputy  Coinmieiioner  may 
^^oontlnae  the  in£tu  to  the  perton  who  «ticc««da  to  the  deceased's  lambardori. 

1^:  "in.  Wb«n  A  lambardAr  who  hold  an  in£m  rucates,  or  i«  diimiiied  from  hfi  l&mbar< 

.Vdirfthip  under  the  rulea  ft^pplicable  to  that  office,  the  iuam  eh&U  be  resumed. 

IV,    When  a  punitive  police  post  b  quartered  oo  a  village,  ot  when  a  ritligt  com- 

—iiinity  is  fined  under  the  frontier  rules  for  suppression  of  ev^idcnce,  or  for  collusion  with 

1^^  erimiu&ls  or  for  barbouring  thcntt  all  iujlms  hoJii  by  the  lambard^rs  of  the  village  may  be 

vtta^hed,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  cose  Lie  roporlcd  to  the  OomniiHSioner.    In  HUcb  cases, 

^^unleSH  the  1  am  bnnliirs  balding   in  ^a  ha  ire  eJcerted  themselves  actively  oiid  heartily  On 

!    the  side  of  the  district  administrationi  the  Commt^ioner  may  temporarily  sequestrate 

p^  their   in&ms.     If  the  Commismouer  considers  that  the  clrcuteatanct^s  of  any  ease  requir« 

that  the  ]ambard£r'i  in£ins  ohonld  be  rsauuiedi  he  nhall  report  the  caae  to  the  Finanoial 

^  iimnisaioner. 


I  mm 


gT 

" 


V,    If  at  the  doath  of  a  lambard£r  holding  an  in  Am  it  is  deiircd  to  trmnsfvf  hia  Inim 
%t>  another  Jambardar  other  than  hia  succeRaur  iu  ui^cc  ;  or 

if  at  the  death  of  such  a  L^mbarditr  it  is  proposed  to  resunae  his  In&m  ;  or 

^t         if  tt  ia  nroposed  to  resume  a  lambard£r's  inim  for  misconduct  or  crime^  which  doei 

not  Involve  ms  dismissal  from  hia  lambnd&rithip  ;  or 
^'.■ 
^;  if  il  Is  proposed  to  grant  to  n  lambanUr  an  inim  that  has  fapf^cd  or  been    reaumed 

from  another  larahardar  under  any  of  the  above  rules,  the  case  ehall  be  reported  to  the 
^1    FinaDciaL  Commisaioner, 

^^r  **  Yh  Tn  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  lambardiri  inima  are  held  by  persona  who 
^^irt  not  lamb ard&rs,  at  the  decease  of  the  inim-holdcr  the  iuAm  may  bo  continued  by 
^^Ue  Dcjmty  CummiBBioner  intcgtnliy  to  the  dc^^eascd^e  eldest  son,  or,  for  aufficient  reaaODt 
^^Kq  euch  other  in  ale  member  of  the  family  as  may  be  bc^t  qualilied* 

^B       *'  Such  tnims  are  maintained  on  condition  of  the  ln|m*bo]der»  rendering  anch  serrico 
^Pln  the  village  management  and  diMrict  admiuistratioQ  a**  tbe  Deputy  Cnmmisminer  may 
ilirect.    They  will  be  liable  to  attachment*  tiequestratbri^  resumption  t^nd  tran&fer  under 
L^   the  same  rules  as  above  laid  down  for  eimiSar  in^ma  held  by  lambiirdars. 

P'  "VII.    Kotbiug  in  the  above  rules  abatl  bo  held  to  conlirm  these  indms  for  a  longer 

p^  penoil  than  tbe  currenej  of  the  new  Settlement ;  at  the  expirnlion  of  that  term  the 
^i  tfULuro  of  every  euch  inam  will  be  open  to  revision  at  the  pleasure  of  Oovemnient.  '* 

k 

P  24.    The  inams  upheld  jvermanen  tly  vary  in  size  from  Ra.  3  to  50 ; 

J      Average  aiie  i^f  the  per-     further  details  of  their  average  amount  will  be 

^^^  inaneutin£ni«,  fotiiul  in  Memo.  A  attached  to  Appemjiic  19  of 

thta  Report.    Thirty  iodmfj   exceed    Rs.   50   iu  amount;  a  detail  of 

the  holaers  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  same  place. 


1 


25.     In  Memo.  B,  attached  to  the  same  Appendix^  will  be  found 
i      Intma  resumed  and  new     detailfl  of  the  in^ms  resumed   and   reduced   in 
franta.  amount,   aa  also  of  new  grants  and  of  old 

in&Qid  Increaaed  in  amount 
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The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


Return  ptxont,             1 

1 

yew  franii 

1 

Wholly 
resumed. 

Reduced 

in 
amount. 

Total 
Rs. 

New 
grant. 

Old  granU 
increased 

in 
amount. 

Total    . 
lU. 

rues  No.     ... 
Reremue  Rs.... 

418 
2,746 

184 
786 

3,532 

221 
4,178 

2€t 
1.872 

1 

6,oco  ; 

1 

Ketincni 


VU 


The  indms  wholly  resumed  can  be  classified  as  follows  : — 


No.  of 
case 

BtfttMt 

JJesumed  in  the  Boi  j4g(r 

Benumed  in  the  Konsh  jigir 

Resumed  in  the  interests  of  other  jagirdars 

Resumed  on  the  death  of  the  holderg 

Kesumed  on  other  grounds 

157 
18 
29 
52 

l6Sf 

B.     A.    I 
635     If   f 

100      i    « 
289      6    9 
457       0    <f 
1,264    6    t 

Total 

•.— :-    -       ■           »       T=^= =•        /  ■  '              '     ■         ,                '  = 

418 

2,746    7    1 

The  resumptions  in  the  Bof  and  Konsh  j&girs  are  due  mainlr  t 
the  substitution  of  the  usual  five  per  cent,  cess  for  the  old  system,  node 
which  the  headmen  were  paid  by  inams,  and  partly  to  abases  of  A 
in^m  system.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  many  of  the  other  can 
resumed  in  the  interests  of  jdgirddrs.  The  other  resumptioiis  hii 
been  reduced  to  the  smallest  limits,  consistent  with  the  cessation  of  A 
anomalies  and  abuses  which  were  found  to  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  new  grants  have  been  given  liberally.  Wh«f< 
the  total  resumptions  aggregate  Rs.  3,532,  the  new  gilBuits  aggr^ 
Rs.  6,050,  being  Rs.  2,518  in  excess  of  the  resumptions.  But  R&  6( 
should  be  deducted  from  this  sum,  being  the  amount  of  two  inifl 
ffiven  in  Tarbela  in  lieu  of  a  life  j^ir  and  pension  which  Iap« 
in  1&72. 


tJrider  «xp{fed  ^ttlctofnt 


Lender  new  Settlement 


In  the  Sefctlemeiit«  of  the  adjoining  districts  the  pereeiitsg^  of  tht 
triADtl  Revenue  th unalienated  wtkB — 

In  the  Rawalpindi  DLstrict,,  ««  -.   IJ  f>ercent. 

»In  th©  Jhelujii  Dbtrict  ,#         ..  .*   2J  pier  ctmt. 

27*  It  remaina  to  describe  the  iti^ms  to  Village  inatitutions* 
^^  Inlms  to  vilittg*  institti*  Uiidef  th©  Summary  Settlement  in  632  out  of 
^^  *'<^"='-  883  villages  Major  Abbott  allowed  small  deduc- 

^  tiouB  from  the   revenue  assessment,  generally   of  one  or  tiro  rupees 
or  oecasioually  more,  in  favor  of  any  religious  institutions,  sach  as 
^'  mosfjues  ov  old  shrines  ( ^i^rata  )  exiating  in  the  village.     They  aggre- 
gated in  the  whole  diatrict  Hs.  1,890.     These  deductions  were  allowed 
£■  upon  the  representation  of  the  headmen  that  small  fields  chargeaHe 
_    %ith  theae  aniounta  of  revenue  were  assigned  by  the  village  for  the 
anpport  of  the^  institutions  free  of  rent     In  the  majority  of  cases 
^  I  the  i-emiaaion  thus  allowed  reached  in  some  rough  way  the  institution.-i 
tor  which  it  was  intended.     After  iuvestigatioJi  ot  these  cases  it  was 
dreided  to  continue  the  majority  of  these  remissions,  wherever  it  could 
'   I>e  sliown  that  defiuite  lands   wei"e  in   f.tet  assigned  t<J  these   village 
itistitutions   chargeable  with  revenue  equal  to  that  remitted  in  their 
iiaine.     But  at  this  point  dltMeultles  arose  ;  the  servants  of  the  Masjida 
who   heki   land   declined   to   allow  their  land   to   be    recorded    as  a 
h  g^'^itt  to  the  Masjid,  appi^hending  ( and  reas<*nahly  so  I   think)  that 
^  ,  ttieir  own  title  to  the    land   <voiitd  l>e  thereby   placed  in  jeopardy  ; 
'     and  owing  to  the  geneml  absence  of  cultivated  ctiiuinon  larxl  free  of 
^  on-ujmncv  claims,  tlie  proprietora  were  unable  to  assign  other  lands* 
^f>r  indifferent  on  the  subject,  ho  they  dedined  the  continuance  of  these 
^■s^iignments.     I  do  not  think  the  result  Is  to  be  regretted,  although  it  was 
^Tiot  intended  by  us.    It  is  best  that  the  people  should  arrange  for  the  sup- 

Ir  port  of  these  religious  institutions  themselves  if  they  are  willing  to  do  so, 
iiid  even  such  a  aim  pie  matter  as  releasing  tlie  revenue  of  the  petty 
fends  hehl  by  the  masjid^  is  apt  to  result  in  litigation  concerning 
■lem,  and  thus  against  our  own  wishes  to  present  our  Government  to 
■le  people  as  intetfering  in  the  management  of  their  masjid*.  Perhaps 
p  was  partly  the  petty  amount  of  these  grants  that  made  the  village 
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communities  indiiicrent  to  their  continuaooe.  And  another  principal 
reason  for  the  result  is  perhaps  this :  that  a  number  of  new  masjida 
had  sprung  up  in  seveml  villages ;  and  of  course  the  more  masjids  there 
were,  the  more  jealousy  there  would  be  about  the  division  of  the  inim 
among  them,  and  the  greater  difficulty  in  assigning  definite  land  in 
proportion  to  the  in&m,  so  that  on  the  whole  1  have  no  doubt  the 
people  were  wise  in  declining  our  gift  and  prefering  to  manage  their 
masjids  unaided  by  us.  In  a  country  like  Hazard,  where  nearly  all 
the  cultdi-able  land  is  cultivated  and  encumbered  with  occupancy  claims, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  arrange  a  matter  of  this  sort  as  it  is  where  there 
is  much  culturable  land  uncultivated. 


Out  of  the  aggregate  sum  thus  resigned,  the  opportunity  has  been 
taken  to  make  sm^  allowances  to  several  of  the  principal  religious 
institutions  of  the  district  which  had  hitherto  possessed  none ;  these 
inams  are  given  in  the  name  of  the  manager  for  the  time  being ;  their 
continuance  is  conditional  on  the  pleasure  of  Qovemment^  and  they 
are  open  to  revision  at  the  next  Settlement.  The  granting  of  such 
allowances  furnishes  the  managers  of  these  institutions  with  a  motive 
for  preventing  disorderly  conduct  among  the  persons  who  resort  to 
them,  and  are  so  far  likely  to  prove  valuable  to  us.  The  institatioos 
favored  are — 


TahBil. 


Uaripur 


Ablx)tt-abaa  . 


Ifansabra 


Village. 

Institutions. 

Amount 

of 

inim. 

Dili 

Zi^rat  Shah  Sher  Mahomed 
Ghazi 

40 

Kazian 

Ziarat  MUn  Abdnl  Wahib  ... 

40 

MdnakHd       ... 

Ziirat  Sakhi  Uabib 

20 

All  Khan       ... 

WeU  of  Niimatiw4Ia 

20 

MaksUd 

Ziarat  Makshd 

40 

Vijian  Kumhir 

Tank 

5 

Dhamtaur     ... 
Jalilpura 

Takii  Dhamtaur  (mjiShah 

Jamil  Ghaii  ) 
Zi&rat  Mingal 

26 
15 

GulUBAgh    ... 

Ziirat  DiwiLn  lUga  BAba    ... 

40 

BiUkot 

Ziirat  B&la  Pir 

80 

Jared 

Ziarat  Mohindri 

15 

Total  Rs. 

290 

RnuBO. 
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total  of  rercnue         28.     The  following  statement  shows  the  total 
ments  ia  Uazara.  of  all  classes  of  revenue  assignment  in  Hazard .' — 
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i 
i 


.4 

I 


KUMBKR  OF  VILLA0E8. 


In  whoIiB  or  pwt. 


Whole  village  ... 
dhate  in  village ... 
KoU        

Total 


Whole  village     ... 
Share  in  village  ... 

Plots        

Total 


Whole  village    ... 
Share  in  village  ... 

Plott        

Total 


Whole  village  . 
Share  in  village  . 
Plots 


Total 


8 

taO 


o 


98 

8 

140 


2i6 


72 
171 


252 


3 


129 


197 
2C 

410 


627 


ARB4, 


I 


6 


•2,^08 

1,568 

669 


3ii,0i6 


28,041 

J,046 

39 


.3 

I 


1»00,691 

7.W8 

163 


1,08,402 


78,498 

8,807 

9 


29,126  82,814 


38,976 
2,U6 

a 


41,136 


99,925 

4,730 

652 


1,06,307 


79,748 

1,26,490 

21 


2,06,^9 


2,58,937 

1,37,866 

183 


1,48,447  88,20yH 


1,06,639 

4»868 

48 


1,11,440 


2,47.896 


8,68.862 


3,96,976      6.02.282 


Jipu. 


61JB87  0  0I 

I 

8*709  6  0 

1,417  »0 


67,013  6  0 


[  Pensions,  aggr^atiDg  Its.  8^163,  ai  p^ 
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Comparing  this  statement  with  that  given  at  para.  103  of  cbi4)t 
VI  of  this  Report,  it  appears  that,  not  including  the  pensions  paid  dire 
from  the  Treasury,  Government  has  assigned  away  to  the  leading  me 
of  the  district  29"3  per  cent,  of  the  Land  Revenue,  viz, : — 

In  perpetuity     ...  21*6  per  cent,  f  One  per  cent,  being  paid  bae 
For  shorter  terms     7*7     ditto     (    as  nazarana. 

*  In  the  adjoining  district  of  Rawalpindi  Government  has  alienite 
in  this  way  about  8  per  cent,  of  its  Land  Revenue,  of  wbiek  i 
fourth  is  in  perpetuity  ;  in  Jhelum  about  5  percent. ;  in  Pesh&warlOpe 
cent.  ;and  in  the  Derajat  Division  11  per  cent,  of  which  one-sixth  odI; 
is  in  perpetuity. 

In  Hazfir&  we  have  sown  these  grants  more  liberally  than  J 
have  anywhere  else. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— Customs  affecting  the  devolution  and  niw 

FER    OF    private      RIGHTS     IN     THE     SOIL,     AKD     B£LATIK6  I' 
IRRIGATION. 

1.     From  the  first  commencement  of  our  rule  in  the  Punjab  it  \m 
The  Government  policy     ^^^  *^®  consistent  policy  of  our  administnlki 

to  maintain  the  customs  of      to     support    the    pi*e-existing     CUStoms    of  tk 

the  people.  The  provisions    people,  SO  far  as  they   are   not    contnurr  to 
of  the  law  on  the  subject.       T^^^j^^^  ^^^j^y^  ^^   g^j  conscience. 

In  the  principles  of  Punjab  Civil  Law,  circulated  for  the  goidaaei 
of  Judicial  officers  shortly  after  annexation,  this  principle  was  dedj 
laid  down,  and  it  has  been  embodied  and  reasserted  in  the  5th  Sectki 
of  the  Punjab  Laws  Act. 

The  old  Settlement  Regulations  of  the  North- West  Provin* 
kept  the  same  object  in  view,  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  tbtf 
spirit  that  the  Punjab  Settlements  were  made.  And  when  ActSSoi 
1871  took  the  place  of  these  Regulations  in  the  Punjab,  Section  U 
of  the  new  Act  distinctly  provided  that  the  Settlement  record  diosU 
contain  a  statement  of  the  relations  of  the  proprietors  with  etd 
other. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  the  administration  paper  of  each  villigt 
In  the  rules  issued  by  the  Local  Government  under  Act  33  of  IKH 
it  is  provided  ( Chapter  III,  34  )  that  ''  where  the  customs  regolsti^ 
particular  relations  are  common  to  the  whole  of  a  tribe,  or  toi 
group  of  villages,  they  may  be  collected  into  tribal  or  iUUnirft 
statements  of  customs,  and  in  regard  to    such  customs  it  wiU  H 

*  See  paras.  24  and  275  of  Settlement  Beport,  Rawalpindi  District,  para.  SI ' 
Jhelom  Settlement  Report,  and  Statements  I  and  XII  appended  to  Bevenne'tai' 
for  1872-73.  ^^ 


i          ^^^^^^(205^^^^^^^^^^H 

^    sufiicietit    to  give  a  refereuce  in    the  admini-stration  paper  to  such 

r    statement  of  customs  with  an  acknowieiigment "  that  the  cuBtom  gf 

'    the  village  is  there  correctly  stated. 

Further,  the  lOfch  of  the  Hazdra  Settlement  Rules  of  1870  diiwted 

the  Settlement  Officer  to  "  a.scertaiu  for  each  trat't,  trib4.^,  or  village 

1    (as  may  be  most  ceuvenient )  the  customs  that  regulate  the   devolu- 
(>•   tion   of  all     rights  in   the  soil,    other  than    assignments  of  T*iind 

L     He  venue/'      This   rule  also  contained   a   provision  under  which  the 
1     Settlement  Officer  was  able  to  declare  what  the  custom  f^hould  l>e  for 

L     the  future  in  cases  in  which  the  custom  of  past  yearn  con  hi  not   be 
clearly  ascertained,  but  no  use  has  been  made  of  this  provision. 

2,     In    accordance   with   the  above   rules  and    enactments   tlie 

I'       Uri  of  trribAl  stfticmenta     following  tribal    statements   of  customs  have 
%    of  euatwmi  prefiHred.              been  dinwn  Up  at  this  Settlement  :^ — 

if 

LllflTfl  WiTHIlf  WIIJOU    EACH  STATEMIfNT  OF  CUBltlMli                   ^H 

}                            ! 

PHI I^Of PALLY  APPLlfia.                                                                1 

i  J\V.  iff  eitt^tn          ^J 

Tribet  regarding  whose 

a_^eated.              ^H 

k 

■ 

*  cuBtoms  tribal  stat^uii?«t» 

& 

li    I 

||        hmTe  been  drnwi;  tjp. 

TracU, 

■'1 

f 

■  1 

f 

H 

H 

^^M 

|l     Mithn^anfa                       ...  1 

Srfkot.  Kbttba,  Jrlgal 

7 

^H 

J     Xarktielid  (»   branch   of 
I         the  Untuiuzai). 

TArbelft,  Kbalsa,  Jt4jal,  Hot  NajibulU 

m 

13 

^H 

^^^1 

Kbm,  Gandgnr 

33 

... 

^^1 

u      TiinnH 

Mnri|>nr,  JagtiL  K^ndi  Kahl 

27 

•■» 

^^1 

1      Diln^iikB 

Sarii  Silili  nudJiigal 

I» 

„* 

^^1 

I'yrks 

Maiiakrai,  Garhiiiii^  Dhamtnur,  Shinkiiri  ... 

13 

17 

^H 

Kftrr^In 

Kiri,  Vu>i 

S 

«4 

Dhihiiii 

Brnkot,  l>nntift,  Boi 

i 

74 

^H 

Ufijari 

Katidl  Kaid.  Kot  Naifbi^lln,  Jiigal,    Kluilsn, 
Xara,  Uauim^gUbsgrit  MaTi^abra,  hliiiikiari, 

1 

1 

Sarai  Sabh,  Mannkraf,    Haninir.  Kot  Najf- 
bnlla,  JiliraU  Karidi  Kabl.  Oarbittu,  Kiiehr* 

ea 

25 

^1 

A  win  a 

^^1 

Rabnrh ti ti^  Sh  in gri .  N a w aj« h a h r,  li h am i iiurt 

^^M 

Eajol]i>  Bob  Matii^abra,  Shinkiari,  Kagan, ... 

67 

102 

^1 

JftdOnH 

Bagra,     Bajf»ii,     Obamtaur,    Nawaahahr, 

MarigiilNara. 

22 

75 

^^1 

Taitftolla 

Eftdnak,    Kulau    Shingri,    Kachi,  Bfibarhln, 

^^1 

.ShcTwaii,  (iarhiifi,  Maiiwilira.  t^Liiikiari     . 

m 

97 

^H 

S  w  hth  h,    excep  ting    t  bo 

Mofft  of  iLe  Mauaahra  TabsQ 

2 

1 

^H 

Agror  ilikft. 

Salads  of  Ki^ti 

Kagin 

,.. 

^1 

Other  Saiodfl 

KMlsa,  Jagnl  Kandi  KahL  Khanpor  Btldnik, 
Shi  rig ri,  Kajifm,   Dhamtaur,  ilanirab  Nawar 
Shahr,  N4ra,  Uaima,  Bt*i,  Maai^abraj  Bbiiir> 

knni,  Koueib* 

68 

76 

^1 

AgmrilikA 

Agror 

^1 

UAlWAiti 

Jignl  K*>t  NaiihitlK  Kandi  Kahl,  ShingriT 

,io 

4 

^1 

Iftndiis  wlio  hold  land  ,„ 

Jagal,  Kot  NaliHitllii,  Kfera,  Dannoj 

28 

31 

^1 

lleiimli  who  hold  Intid  .,. 

MUcclUneous  vdlngf's 

63 

29 

^M 

[                    1 
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3.  fiefore  feviewiil^  tlie  contents  of  th^se  TAhtA   StetemeDts,! 
The  manner  in  which  and     wish  to  make  a  shoit  explanation  conoeraing 

principles  on  which  they  the  inanncT  in  'wbi<5h  thejr  )iave  been  compiM. 
tare  been  prepared.  Their  preparation  was  enirasted  to  the  Extn 

ABsistant  Settlement  Officer,  by  whom  they  vfete  drawn  up  for  the  moA 
part  during  the  year  1873-74.  He  received  from  me  instrvciioii^  is 
to  the  subjects  which  were  to  be  included  in  tbe  statements,  and  con- 
cerning the  system  on  which  they  Were  to  be  compiled.  Tlie  definitios 
of  a  custom  was  taken  to  be  that  now  embodied  in  the  36th  of  tbe 
Local  Qovemment's  rules  for  the  compilation  of  the  Settlement  neord 
(Ch :  III,  36  of  nile^  under  Act  33  of  i871) ;  t/t^..  that  "  nothii^  cu  be 
called  a  custom  which  is  not  acted  on,  or  which  is  not  of  the  nature  of 
a  rule  habitually  appplied  by  tbe  persons  amongst  whom  tbe  custoni^ 
said  to  prevail  whenever  the  occasion  arises ;  and  that  no  detenntm- 
tion  of  the  head-men  of  the  tribe  or  group  of  villages  to  adopt  new  nks 
not  founded  upon  existing  custom  would  be  of  any  force,  as  they  hiw 
no  power  to  bind  the  membei-s  of  the  communities  to  which  they  rei|N^ 
tively  belong." 

4.  The  codes,  With   one  exception  (that  of  the  Tarichelts,  tiif 
Arrangement  of  8ubject8.      rough  draft  of  which  was  firat  preoared  m  180), 

are  all  drawn  up  on  a  uniform  plan«  Theyfiv 
not  framed  on  a  system  of  questions  and  answers,  but  tbe  followiig 
heads  were  fixed  u|H>n  as  sufficiently  covering  the  sub|ect8  to  be  dak 
with:— 

(1). — The  division  of  paternal  property  among  sons; 

(2). — The  rights  of  daughters  ; 

(3j.— The  rights  of  widows,  and  of  daughters  whose  fiitKen 

die  before  they  are  married  ; 
(4). — Adoj>tion, 
(5).— Gifts  and  wills ; 
(6). — Marriage  and  divorce  j 

and  each  tril)e  was  required  to  givt*  an  account  of  its  customs  under 
each  of  the  above  heads.  The  customs  were  of  course,  in  tbe  first  instance, 
necessarily  elicited  by  examiiiaticm  of  the  leaciing  men;  the  answcn 
thus  obtained  wei*e  checked  by  inference  to  the  village  genealoml 
trees,  which  show  to  a  large  extent  how  property  has  devolved  hitiierto; 
the  substance  of  the  answers  was  then  summarised  under  each  head  in 
as  definite  language  as  the  admitted  custom  allowed  of,  and  a^in  onllr 
atteste<l  before  biefing  finally  recorded. 

5.  In  this  way  I  hope  the  subject  has  been  confined  to  proper 
Causes  which  ha^re hither,     limits.     It    is  obvious    that  there   must  be  1 

to  tended  to  restrict  the  great  many  points  on  which  we  cannot  expect 
limits  of  cnstomary  law.  ^  fi^d  any  defined  custom.  Tlie  crude  staterf 
society,  its  recent  poverty  and  backward  condition,  tbe  very  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  past  170  yean, 
the  admitted  recent  origin  of  some  of  the  leading  families,  the  poligr 
of  the  Sikh  rulers,  whicli  had,  for  its  deliberate  end,  the  reduction  of  tli 
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Wtire  agricultural  population  to  the  position  of  setfs  and  dependenta  of 
he  State,  and  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  over-ride  every  right,  tenure 
\t  euBU>m,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  aggrandisement  of  the  State*8 

f^venuc, — all  these  are  influences  which  limited  the  devolution  of  pro- 
■Brty  ill  the  soil  to  certain  broad  lines,  and  rendered  im[>oasible  the 
PKwth  of  either  law  or  custom  in  respect  of  its  devolution  in  the 
Pisenee  of  near  male  heira.  The  same  influences  kept  the  rights  of 
I  Vidows,  daughters,  and  other  female  relations  at  the  lowest  point. 

L  6,  Now  a  widely  different  state  of  affaim  is  growing  up.  During 
il  Bi^erent  circumitances  the  past  25  years  land  has  become  moat  valu- 
L  fUich  hnvc  now  sprung  o^     able ;  all  classos  in  the  conntiy  are  acquiring  an 

jicreasing  Bcuse  of  property  in  it,  and  the  peace  which  the  people 
P  mjoy  under  our  settled  rule  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  watch  its 
'  levolution  most  closely*     Ic  is  therefore  probable  that  Bome  questions 

)f  inheritance  will  arise  during  the  next  half  century,  for  which  the 
**itat«3menti*  of  customs  now  drawn  up  will  provide  no  solution.  In 
'^  luch  casosi  one  side  will  appeal  to  the  Muhamraadan  law  and  tho  other  to 

ihe  custt*m,  according  as  they  believe  their  respective  interests  to  lie, 
f^ven  at  tlie  |iresent  day  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  side  in  a  suit 
l^ncerning  inheritance  to  appeal  to  the  Muliammadan  law.  But  it  would. 
^je  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  appeals  ai^e  prompted  by  any  pre- 
^^^iouB  acquaintance  with  the  iiiles  of  Muhanmiatian  law.  The  mass  of 
l^jhe  population   have    no   more  than  the  most  supertieial  knowledge 

>f  these  rales.  And  both  those  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  ih& 
^  liahaminadaii  law  and  those  who  have  none  alike  neglect  its  more 
ii important  injunctions  in  every  department  of  their  social  life, 

L        At  the  same  time  the  social  life  of  the  agricultuml  population  is 

r  Itill  in  such  a  simple  state  that  few  points,  unprovided  for  by  previous 

austoiOj  are  likely  to  arise,  the  decision  of  which  will  involve  any  real 

liifficulty.     I  have  only  made  these   remai^ks  in  order  to  explain  why 

^ha  scope  of  these  tribal  statements  of  customs  is  at  present  so  limited. 

^B  7.  It  will  be  convenient  to  state  first  the  customs  of  the 
^Bliirnage— extent  to  agricultural   population   as  regards  marriage 

Hficb     pdjganiy    Is  and   divorce.      It  will   be  remembered   that 

.practised.  nearly  the  whole  of  that  population  is  Muham- 

^miwlan.  The  only  form  of  marriage  recognized  as  legal  is  the  Nikah, 
^nlHnt  nianiages  aro  unu&ual ;  the  men  usually  marry  betweiin  the  ages 
Btf  16  and  18,  and  the  women  between  12  and  16. 

F  Polygamy,    though   legal,   is    not    general.      It  is  tound  in  all 

Lbarts  of  the  district  in  the  families  of  the  chiefs  and  princif^al  men. 
Lit  is  also  more  common  among*  the  Tarkhelis  and  Utm^nzats  of  the 
Jfiaripur  Tahsil,  and  the  Jaduns  of  the  Abbott-abad  Tahsil,  and  the 
Bw4this  of  the  Mansahra  Tahsfl,  than  among  the  rest  of  the  popula-- 
1:»loii  of  the  district* 

The  Utmanzai  practice  polygamy  mainly  because  more  sons  mean 
lore  men  to  fight  j  at  leaat  it  was  from  this  motive  that  tlie    practice 
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was  commonly  resorted  to  amongst  them  before  onr  mle/and  ft 
of  this  nature  generally  adheres  to  a  society  which  once  adopt 
is  generally  limited  to  two  ¥n[yes.  The  Tarkhelis  are  a  small  t 
coarse  and  licentious  dispositions,  owning  larger  properties  tli 
mass  of  the  population. 

Poly^my  among  the  J&duns  is  less  general  than  it  is  amo 
Utm&nzai;  with  them  also  it  is  generally  limited  to  t\iro  wives,  aD« 
families  who  are  in  better  circumstances  than  the  majority  of  tb 

Among  the  Swdthis  there  is  more  polygamy  than  in  any  oth 
In  the  district,  though  with  them  also  it  is  necessarily  continedt^ 
who  have  some  pretension  to  better  circumstances  than  the  mass 
population.  The  Sw^this  also  make  their  wives  work  harder  t 
usual  among  the  other  tribes  of  the  district.  They  work  th^ 
only  in  their  households,  but  also  on  their  fields.  Infidelity  s 
the  part  of  the  wives  is  commoner  among  the  Sw^&this  than 
rest  of  the  district,  and  cohabitation  of  the  betrothed  persons  p 
the  completion  of  lawful  marriage  is  so  usual  among  them  as  u 
passed  into  a  proverbial  reproach. 

Among  the  Mishwfinis,  the  people  of  the  Haz&rfi  plain,  aiK 
of  the  Khdnpur,  Dhund,  Earrdl,  and  Boi  hills,  polygamy  is  ezeef 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  content  to  be  in  practice  monogi 
although  there  is  nothing  in  law  or  in  the  state  of  public  c 
opposed  to  a  man's  having  two  wives  if  he  so  chooses. 

In  late  years  polygamy  has  become  more  common  amoi 
Earrills.  They  live  next  to  the  J&diins,  and  have  caught  the 
from  them. 

The  intimate  connection  between  this  subject  and  the  ci 
under  which  land  devolves  is  obvious.* 

8.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  betrothal  ceremonies.  The  tw 
important  points  in  them  are  the  "  ThdZ "  and  the  "  Ijdb4oab 
**  Shara-jawdb. " 

When  the  bridegroom's  party  have  arrived  at  the  bride's  hon 
have  been  feasted,  the  barber  puts  down  betwen  the  two  parties 

*  The  following  local  proverb  bearing  mainly  on  the  charaoter  of  the  wcgae 
country  is  worth  recording  : — 

8w&th(.ka.TiU, 

J^un  -ka-Jandar, 

Dilaiak-ka-Kanjar, 

Tark-ka-kalandar, 

Tnrin-kft-Andar. 
This  prorerb  ennmerates  the  habits  of  eaoh  tribe,  which  are  the  principal 
injury  to  them  ;  among  the  SwIlthfSf  their  wives*  drudgery  in  the  fields  ;  among  Um 
sending  their  women  to  the  mills  with  grain,  where  they  stay  all  night  while  it 
ground  with  fatal  results  to  their  virtue ;  among  the  DUasiks,  the  introds 
prostitutes  into  Hazird,  which  is  attributed  to  the  men  of  this  tribe  ;  among  tl 
the  tendency  of  the  Dien  to  laziness  and  indulgence  in  intoxicating  dmg?  iindei 
terce  of  religious  absti-action  ;  among  the  Torlus,  the  great  influence  exeicifed 
husbands  by  their  wives. 
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platter  callefJ  a  *'  TML  **    Into  this  the  bridegroom  puts  t^hat 

b money  and  j  towels  he  haa  brought    for    his    bride.     TJiese   are   thea 

p  carried  inside  to  the  bride  aiid  her   mother;  and  the  barber,  returning 

jr^th   the   empty    "Thiil/'   demands  more.     Then   follows  a  demora- 

I  lising"  .scene  of  protests  from    the  bridegroom *8  party   and   demands 

L  firom  the  bride's  father  and  his  party,   and  after  the  bridegroom  and 

P.  his   friends   (who  also   contribute)   have    l*een    sufficiently  squeezed, 

Rtbe  '*  TkdV  m  affain  taken  inside.    The  majority  of  the  contributions 

lAre    mtained,  and  a  few     returned*      The  scene  is  practically  one 

IB    which  the  bride  s  father  sells  her  for  as  high  a  price  as  he  can 

tobtain.     The  theory  is  that  the  money  is  given  to  the  bride  for  jewels  ; 

.  but  the  alnujst  universal  practice  is  that  her  father  retains  it.     The  sum 

thus  paid  varies  from  Rs,  5U  and  1(^0  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  to 

;SQiich  larger  sums  among  those  hatter  circumstanced  than  the  mass. 

"  Sharbat  *'  is  then  brought  for  the  bridegroom  h  party,  and  until  late 
years  this  concluded  ihe  betrothal  But  of  late  years,  priucipaUy  since 
annexation,  a  custom,  commonly  spoken  of  as  "  Ijdb-kabul ''  or  "  Shaia- 
l&wab, "  has  arisen,  by  which,  alter  the  sharbat-diinkin^,  the  father  of 
•the  Ijridegroom  and  the  father  of  the  btide  successively  declare  the 
betrothal  in  a  loud  voice ;  the  declaration  is  repeated  three  times.  Great 
eiress  is  laid  on  this  part  of  the  proceedings ;  and  though  it  is  admitted 
that  it  does  not  constitute  marriage  (Nikah),  it  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
Bueh.  It  is  almost  universally  observed,  except  among  the  Turks, 
Dilaz^ka,  and  JAdtins,  Apparently  it  grew  up  out  of  a  desire  to  make 
the  repudiation  of  a  betrothal  impossible  ;  the  weight  attached  to  it  is 
eommouly  justified  by  this  reason.  It  is  now  not  uncomnxon  for  the 
complete  Nikah  cei^mony  to  be  performed  on  these  occasions,  and  the 
teodency  is  more  and  more  in  this  direction.  As,  however,  the  bride  ia 
^ot  taken  away  by  her  betrothed,  a  second  Nikah  ceremony  is  gone 
through  when  the  bridegroom  returns  a  few  months  afterwards  to 
take  her  home.  It  is  a  curions  question  for  decision  whether  such  a 
iceremony  as  the  first  of  these  two  Nikahs  constitutes  a  lawful  marriage  j 
1  believe  that  the  weight  of  the  best  authorities  will  be  found  on  the 
ziegative  side  of  this  question,  for  the  reason  that  it  ia  not  followed  by 
I0ohabitation,  and  that  neither  party  intend  that  cohabitation  should 
Jbllow  until  the  second  Nikali  has  been  performed. 

9.  The  marriage  ceremony  ( Nikah  )  is  carried  out  by  the  people 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  requirements   of  their  reUgious  law* 

The  dower  (  Mahar )  is  fixed  at  the  ceremony  with  great  publicity 
lor  to  the  reading  of  the  Nikah.  The  amounts  fixed  vary  much,  but 
e  generally  over  lis.  50  or  under  Rs,  IDO.     The  dower  is  rarely  paid, 

lut  its  pa3^ment  seldom  remains  an  open  question.  The  statements  of 
ibal  customs  thus  describe  the  customary  way  of  treating   the  wife's 

ower.  The  husband  gives  the  biide  a  present  on  her  arrival  at  home, 
wels  or  a  milch  animal ;  she  is  then.after  a  few  days,  persuaded  to  forego 
le  rest,  as  she  has  at  that  time  every  motive  to  do,     The  settlement 

if  the  question  is  commonly  witnessed  by  a  few  elders  or  relations 
vited  to  the  house  for  the  purpose.    At  present  it  is  the  exception 


Dower  on  marriage. 
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for  the  husband  tx)  give  his  wife  any  land  in  payment  of  her  dover;i 
the  few  cases  in  which  land  is  so  given,  it  is  tieated  as  her  special  (v 
perty,  and  she  has  complete  control  over  it,  to  keep,  give,  transfer i 
will  away  as  she  likes.  A  principal  motive  for  the  wife  to  excuse  k 
husband  any  payment  of  the  dower  beyond  the  small  present  reoeiw 
when  she  enters  his  house  is  said  to  be  as  follows  : — The  husbaodrifa 
settlement  of  the  dowry,  declares  that  his  wife  shall  be  conjddeied  i 
cosharor  with  him  in  his  alms  giving  to  the  extent  of  J,  i,  or  J ;  andsid 
a  declaration  carries  with  it  an  obhgation  on  the  husband's  part  to^ 
at  his  wife's  funeml  a  shai*e  of  the  household  property  not  less,  ml  a 
practice  generally  more,  than  the  share  she  possesses  in  the  hoasAM 
charities. 

I  have  extracted  the  above  account  of  the  customaiy  wfj-^ 
treating  a  wife's  dower  from  the  statements  of  tribal  oustoma  Dnn 
up  as  those  statements  are,  mainly  by  the  aid  of  the  principal  hmdi 
each  tribe,  the  account  is  valuable,  as  showing  what  the  best  am^ 
them  do,  and  what  all  admit  they  ought  to  do.  But  my  enquimU 
me  to  believe  that  very  commonly,  especially  among  the  Switii&i 
wife's  claims  in  respect  of  her  dower  are  totally  neglected  ;  no  tboo^ 
being  given  to  the  matter  after  (^ving  her  the  small  preseoi  m 
necessarily  receives  on  her  first  arrival  in  her  husband's  house. 

When  a  man  marries  a  wife  of  lower  origin  than  hinueiCI* 
usually  promises  her  what  is  called  the  ''  mahAxr  misl, "  that  ii  * 
say,  not  the  dower  ordinarily  fixed  for  women  of  his  own  tribe,  boitb 
dower  current  in  the  bride  s  own  family. 

The  Utm^zais,  both  men  and  women,  regard  the  cash  paymai^^ 
a  dower  as  a  reproach. 

The  Jdduns  have  a  curious  custom  of  bringing  the  bride  to  tb 
bridegrooms  house  and  performing  the  mandage  ceremony  iifA 
contrary  to  the  universal  custom  of  the  rest  of  the  populataon,  vai^ 
which  the  marriage  ceremony  takes  place  at  the  bride^  home. 

Detailed  account  of  cere-  1^-    A-  detailed  account  of  the  ceranoaia 

monies  at  bctrothoiB  anU    at  betrothals  and  marriages  will  be  found  > 
marriages.  Mirza  Azun  Beg  s  book  on  the  Haz&ri  IWri* 

There  is  a  feature  in  these  ceremonies  even  more  lamentable  Af 
the  money  which  fathers  take  for  their  daughters.     The   women  vb 
are  the  guests  and  by-standers  find  an  immoral   delight   in  peltit 
the   bridegroom's   procession  with  such  abuse  ( sitni )  as  gives 
appalling  view  of  the  standard  of  social  morality  common  among 
generality  of  the  population.     These  scenes  occur  alike  at  the 
of  the  higher  and  lower  classes.     By  the  social  usages   of  the 
all  the  women  of  the  village,  high  and  low,  are  alike  welcome  it 
festive  occasions,  and  this  is  probably  a  principal  reason  why  i 
appeal*  to  be  equally  involved  in  this  lamentable  practice.     There 
no  doubt,  many  among  the  guests,  both  men  and  women,  who  see 
hear  such  things  with   shame  and  anger,  but  hitherto  no  class  I 
been  able  to  set  their  faces  openly  against  the  practice.     There 


l^irorce. 
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pfton  in  the  community  whom  wo  might  encourage  in  a  quiet  way  to 
ttiee  their  voices  agamst  it;  but  as  long  m  women  are  allowed  to 
litile  marriage  scenes  with  such  language,  we  have  little  chance  of 
nlluencing  the  men  to  refrain  from  selling  theii  daughtei^  hr  money. 
i  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  one  change  for  the  better  during  our 
^Iti*  25  years  ago  it  was  a  commoii  tiling  at  these  marriages  for  men 
#o  spend  all  their  means  and  more  in  paying  prostitutes  to  dance,  but 
Kublic  opinion  lias  since  condemned  the  usage,  and  it  has  been  relin- 
uished  as  disreputable. 

The  scenes  at  Hindd  marriages  are  wonse  than  those  at  Muham- 
Hadao  uiarria^es^. 

11.  Divorces,  though  admitted  to  be  law- 
ful, are  not  customaFy,  except  perhaps  among 
the  8w4this. 

Among  the  Utm^zai  to  say  that  a  man  belongs  to  a  TiMki  6har 
a  house  where  a  divorce  took  place }  is  a  tenn  of  abuse  and  reproach, 

12.  Neither  gifts  nor   wills  are  customary.      Wills  are  absolutely 
Gifts  and  inUs,  unktiown,  except  in  the  shape  of  petty  dying 

bequests,  principally  of  movable  property, 
inoh  bequests  are  opposed  to  public  feeling,  bb  calculated  to  cause 
Djustice  to  the  ordinary  heirs  j  but,  if  conlined  to  petty  items,  are 
lommonly  respected  out  of  regaa^d  for  the  deceaseds  memory. 

f  Gifts  of  small  plots  of  land  to  daughters  or  others  are  occasionally 
eiada  But  the  practice  is  unfi-equent,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
rm  wrer  still  prior  to  our  rule. 

13.  Adoption  is  unknown  among  the  Muhammadan  population  of 
Adoption-  ^^^  district ;  two  or  three  cases  liave  occurred 

lately  among  the  Turins  of  the  Haiipur  plain, 
iti  they  are  quite  exceptional,  and  stand  by  themselves.    Adoptions 
ionaJly  take  place  an\ong  the  Hindus. 

!♦,  Daughters  never  inherit  land.'  In  default  of  male  issue  the 
estate  goes  to  the  nearest  male  collaterals. 
Very  occasionally  a  small  piece  of  land  ia  given 
by  a  father  to  his  daughter  on  tho  occasion 
'{  her  marriage  ( Jahez  or  DAj ) ;  of  such  land  the  daughter  has  complete 
bd  sol©  control,  to  keep,  give^  transfer  or  will  away  at  her  pleasure. 

J  A  widow  has  a  life  interest  in  her  deceased  husband's  estates  but 
pt  ordinarily  to  a  greater  extent  than  ia  necessair  for  her  personal 
bpport.  Thus  the  sons  can  divide  the  estate  on  their  father's  death, 
iving  their  mother  only  a  share  equal  to  their  own.  In  the  case  of  large 
HBtes,  only  bo  much  as  is  neeeasaiy  for  her  support  would  be  given  to 
|r.  If  the  father  divided  his  estate  among  his  sons  during  hb  Life-time, 
se«ping  a  f^haro  for  himself,  the  widow  will  not  unfrequently  retain 

•  One  important  cxjccption  to  this  mlc  has  lately  cxiciured.  Kbnda  Biikhsh,  f be*owiiel' 
tBabert  I*abiji  BAndi,  a  large  eRtate  near  HaripuTi  died  in  1S72»  leaving  no  jtsue,  except 
m  dtMghter,  Sbe  m  marriurl  to  her  fiiwt  cousin,  ^be  him  succeeded  bee  fatbet  m  ibn 
inarskip  of  the  estutc  witbottt  dispute. 


bts  of  dougblen  and 
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that  sham  after  hia  death,  or  the  whole  land  may  he  divided  «t  di 
Other's  death,  and  the  sons  support  their  widowed  mother.  Ih 
particular  course  taken  in  each  c&m  probably  depends  very  much  « 
the  cir^umstaucef]  of  iudividual  famili^.  But  in  tne  event  of  a  ^sm 
coming  before  our  courts,  custom  would  be  found  clearly  to  give  tk 
widow  the  ^rst  claim  on  the  e^ttate,  to  the  ex  tent  neceissarj  for  k 
personal  support. 

The  widow  has  in  no  case  more  than  a  life  interest ;  she  ma^ 
make  a  gift  of,  or  permanently  transfer,  any  portion  of  it.     She  : 
temporarily  transfer  her  interest  in  the  land  in  order  to  meet  mam 
and  necessary  claims,     it  is  not  clear  how  far  the  consent  of  the  jm 
heira  is  neeei*sary  to  such  tmnjafers. 

The  claims  of  an  unmarried  daughter  stand  on  the  same  fooBiigft 
those  of  a  widow.  The  widow  or  one  of  the  brothers  commonly  Uka 
charge  of  her,  receiving  a  amall  comjideration  on  tha4>  accomit  in  fc 
division  of  the  estate. 

Tlie  Sw&this  and  KiigAn  Saiads  do  not  ordinarily  allow  a  miw 
or  unmarried  orphan  daughter  to  retain  any  land,  bat  provide  for  tief 
Buppoii  by  direct  contributions. 

The  following  statement  of  the  land  held  by  widows  in  the  Hana 
District  at  the  prciicnt  time  is  of  intere^it  in  connection  with  this  subject;- 
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15,    It  will  have  beon  aeen  from  the  above  remarks  that  the 
be  course  of  iuUeritaiice     heritage  of  land  is  ordinarily  coaiiiied  strictly 


ho  mala  liuo^ 


to  the  male  line. 


n  tbe  abscnco  of  direct 
male  i^aue. 


IG.     Where  a  man  dies  leaving  no  male  isBue,  the  broad  rule  is 

that  his  land  go^s  to  his  siirviviiig  brother's,  of 
ta  tlioir  male  issue  in  the  ratio  of  the  shares  of 
the  ancestral  estate.  To  follow  out  this  part  of 
the  subject  further  would  iutroduoe  us  to  a  region  where  there  is  widd 
room  for  dispute,  and  of  which  the  only  really  correct  account  would 
at  pri^seut  be  that  owing  to  the  disturbed  character  of  the  times  which 
preceded  our  rule,  to  the  small  value  tliat  land  then  possessed,  and  to 
tlie  large  area  of  culturable  land  then  waste,  tlie  estabUshed  rule  of 
inheritance  in  the  absence  of  male  issue  cannot  be  stated  more  exactly 
than  1  have  aliove  given  it.  We  must  leave  the  numerous  minor 
intricacies  that  become  the  subject  of  dispute  on  the  failure  of  direct 
male  issue  to  be  decided  aa  they  arise  tinder  the  settled  administration, 
wliicli  alone  makes  such  contentions  possible  or  worth  disputing* 

17.     In  tbe  presence  of  direct  male  issue,  the  subject  divides  itself 

into  two  branches.  It  is  common  for  a  father  to 

In  the  present  of  direct    ^— ^^  ^^  ^^^^  e^ong  his  sons  when  ttev 

male  issue.  *  ,  v     j        i  ■    i  «  "^ 

arrive  at  manhood  and  are  married,  or  he  may 

jiot  do  this  atid  may  leave  the  division  to  be  made  at  bis  death  accord- 
IM  to  the  acknowledged  rules  of  inheritance, 

^H     13*     In  the  former  event  the  division  of  an  estate  by  a  father 
^Thc^  division  of  an  estate     during  his  life-time,  the  authority  of  the  father 
I  by  a  faibcr  amoug  hia  sohb     to  divide  as   he  likes,  is  generally  admitted, 
daring  hm  life-time.  ^OT  instance,  a  father  may  give  more  to  one 

©on  and  less  to  another ;  if  by  the  custom  of  the  tribe  property  ordi- 
narily devolves  per  cajjita,  the  father  in  his  life-time  may  divide  it 
per  stirpes,  or  vice  versa ;  if  the  custom  excludes  sons  of  low  bom 
wives  from  shai-es,  or  gives  them  only  small  shares,  in  the  presence 
of  other  eons  bom  of  a  wife  of  good  blood,  the  father^  in  a  division 
of  his  estate  made  during  his  life-time,  may  give  all  the  sons 
,  equal  shares.  This  power  of  the  father  to  divide  his  land  among 
his  sons  as  ho  likes  during  his  life-time  ia  a  custom  of  great  im- 
portance. According  to  the  statements  recorded  in  the  tribal  eodea 
under  review,  a  father's  authority  in  this  respect  is  unlimited,  but 
I  think  thBse  statements  are  to  be  accepted  with  some  reserve.  As  a 
Diatter  of  fact,  family  partitions  of  land  made  by  a  father  during  his 
life- time  vary  little  in  their  details  from  the  partition  which  tribal 
custom  would  enforce  after  his  death.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  only 
Punjab  Civil  Cmle  on  a  cognate  subject  *  "  it  is  probable  that 
capricious  alienations  in  favor  of  one  heir  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
j^g^  *  *  *  will  not  be  approved  of  by  public  opinion  in 
any  bx^ality/'  If,  therefore,  a  son  were  to  bring  a  case  into  court, 
alleging    tliat   partition  made    by    his  father  was  widely  different 


*  Fart  1,  taction  %  pwra.  3, 
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from  what  is  sanctioned  by  the  ordinaiy  custom  of  the  ti 
it  was  intrinsically  unjust  and  merely  capricious,  I  think  he  £ 
heard ;  he  should  be  allowed  to  show,  if  he  could,  that,  as  a  n 
custom,  the  partitions  ordinarily  made  by  fathers  during  their 
do  not  widely  differ  from  what  they  would  be  if  made  after  h 
and  I  hope  that  the  bare  statement  in  tribal  codes,  to  the  efi 
the  father's  authority  is  unlimited,  will  not  be  held  to  si 
wider  exercise  of  this  authority  than  has,  as  a  matter  of  fi 
customary.  All  that  the  statement  does  is  to  throw  on  a  son  < 
to  a  partition  made  by  his  father  the  onus  of  justifying  his  c 

A  partition  of  the  family  land  made  by  a  father  in  his 
and  completed  and  acted  on  before  his  death,  cannot  be  ai 
repudiated.  But  it  is  necessary  to  its  validity  that  it  should 
pleted  and  acted  ou  before  the  father's  death.  And  a  partitioi 
of  the  produce  of  the  family  estate  on  stated  shares  during  the 
of  the  father  does  not  avail  to  govern  the  partition  of  the  lai 
the  father's  death. 

In  such  partitions  a  father  ordinarily  retains  to  himself  a 
the  estate  for  his  own  support.  This  is  greater  or  less  as  he 
but  it  is  commonly  of  the  same  amount  as  each  son  s  share 
partitions  are  not  ordinarily  made  until  there  is  no  prospec 
Dirth  of  more  children  to  the  father ;  it  is  consequently  not  v( 
what  may  be  done  if  children  are  bom  to  him  after  the  partiti( 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  first  instance  they  would  be  provide< 
of  the  share  retained  by  the  father. 

At  the  father's  death  the  widow's  claim  for  support  wouk 
satisfied  out  of  this  share.  But  in  the  event  of  there  being  no 
or  if  other  arrangements  were  made  for  her  support,  the  iathe 
is  then  divided  among  the  direct  male  issue  according  to  tl 
custom. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  father  at  his  death  to  give  his 
share  to  one  of  his  sons,  for  instance,  the  son  with  whom  he  live 
the  later  years  of  his  life.  Such  a  bequest  is  not  opposed,  { 
that  the  son  so  benefitted  bears  the  whole  expenses  of  his 
funeral,  and  also  takes  over  all  the  father's  debt.  If  ho  declines 
the  whole  of  these  charges,  the  father  s  share  is  divided  among 
sons  equally,  or  in  the  ratio  of  the  previous  division  of  the  family 
the  expenses  of  his  funeral  and  debts  being  similarly  divided.  I 
the  sons  refuse  to  share  in  these  charges,  they  are  excludi 
participation  in  the  father's  land.  Absent  sons  are  also  necessi 
the  time  excluded,  but  they  are  generally  readmitted  on  letui 
if  they  pay  up  their  share  of  the  charges. 

Division  of  paternal  estate  .  19-.  I  proceed  to  describe  the  i 
mmong  sons  after  their  of  inheritance  which  govem  the  cases  i 
father's  death.  ^  father  dies  without  dividing  his  estat 

In  the  presence  of  sons  collateral  heirs  are  in  eveiy  case  e 
from  inheriting  any  portion  of  the  father's  estate.    Even  in 
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liose  custom  ordinarily  gives  only  a  email  plot  of  land  to  the  son  of  a 

4fi;  of  base  blood,  such  a  sou,  if  his  father*a  ooly  son,  would   take  thd 
itol©  estate  to  the  excluyion  of  collaterals. 


20. 


the  customs  of  the  Upper 

which  drawa   a  distinction 


A  not  unfrequent  incident  in 
ft™,  triw*  i«  wiiiVK  tKp  Punjab  is  a  rule 
niof  all  wkes  mherit  oti  between  the  sons  by  wives  of  the  same  tnbe, 
I  «qtuU  footing,  dividing  01'  of  E  tribo  of  equal  bloody  and  the  sons  of 
^  ^^^  *  wives  of  inferior  origin.     In  the  following  tribes 

nd  families  of  Hazir^  no  such  distinction  prevails ;  the  sons  of  all  wivea 
»mg  treated  alike,  viz. : — 


MishwAnis, 

Karrdls, 

Gujars. 

Awans. 

Jadiins. 

Swdthis. 


K%^u  SaiadB. 

Mallidrs. 

HinduB, 

Members  of  the  menial 

classes,  who    hold 

land. 


In  all  these  cases  a  father's  estate  is  divided  among  his  sons  after 
I  \m  death  per  ca-pita^  each  son  taking  an  equal  share. 


MMifll 


,.,,,..  ^  21,     In   the  followinrf  tribes  distinctions 

eoramonly  made  be-    s<re  drawn  between  the  male  issue  of  wives  of 
of  e(iiul  &nd  In-    the  Sam©  or  equal  blood  and  those  of  wives  of 
inferior  blood : — 


Tarkhelis, 
Tmins. 
Dilazdks. 
i>hunds. 

Tanaolis. 


^  Among    whom    the  sons 
Pagwand, 


inherit  per  capiiti 


XJtmdnzat  \ 

Turks.  f  Among   whom  the  sons  inherit 

Saiads,  other  than  the  T  &tirpe8  Chundawand* 
Kagan  Saiads,  / 


per 


XftT- 


It  will  be  useful  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  distinctions  referred  to. 

22.  The  Tarkhelis  only  give  one  or  two  ploughs  of  land  to  the 
sons  of  a  wifo,  not  of  Pathnii  blood.  They  class 
all  blood  aa  base  ( Kamin  ),  which  is  not 
Pathan*  The  sons  by  Pathin  wives  inherit 
equally  per  capita. 

The  Turlns  similarly  put  off,  with  a  small  plot  of  land,  the 
^        sons  by  a  *' Kdmin  "  wife  in  the  presence   of 

'*  Kamio  *'  the  menial  and  artisan  cla'^ses,  e,  g.^ 
T^eavers,  leather-workers,  carpenters,  smiths,  &;c.  If  there  is  issue  by 
two  wives,  of  whom  one  wife  is  of  Turin  or  Pathan  blood,  or  the  daughter 
^f  a  chief  or  leading  man  in  another  tribe^  and  the  other  wife  comes  of 


23, 
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an  otdinftTy  family  in  any  of  the  other  agricultural  ruces  (Hindki), 
share  taken  by  each  son  of  the  Hindki  wife  will  only  be  half  the  sm  i 
that  taken  by  each  son  of  the  other  wife*     With  tJbese  exceptiona 
diviBion  of  the  heritage  will  be  pet-  capita, 

24.  Among  the  DUiLZHkB,  Dhunds,  and  TanaoIiSi  the  aons 
The  custom  of  the  Dils-     iiihejit  ID    equal  shares  per   capita,  subject  to' 

iikfl.  Dhurida,  and  Tftti»«3lii     the  following  exception : — ^ Where  a  fatlief  hu 
{per  capita).  [g|^  issue  by  two  wives,  of  whom  one  wife  wai 

of  hiB  own  tribe,  or  of  any  other  '*  wiris  "  (proprietary)  tribe ,  and  thi 
other  wife  was  of  a  tribe  who  are  not  owners  of  the  soil,  the  ahife 
taken  by  each  son  of  the  latter  wife  will  only  be  half  the  size  of  thaij 
taken  by  each  son  of  the  pure  "  w6ri3  "  blood.  In  the  Tanaoli  tribe  f' 
ionB  of  t^uch  a  wife  not  uncommonly  receive  only  email  allotmentil 
(guziiras)  instead  of  any  defined  ahai-e. 

25.  Among    the  Utmanz^a    the   sons  inherit  per  stirp^. 
The  custom  of  the  Ut-     the   several  wives  by  whom  male  issue  lar- 

mdaiafs  (jwr  «e*>/K!^).  vives  Were  all  of  Path  an  blood,  each  "afirp" 

takes  an  equal  share.  If  one  of  the  wives  was  of  Hindki  blood,  hef 
"  ^ffrp^ "  takei^  only  half  the  share  taken  by  each  Pathan  **stirp!* 
The  Utm^nzai  class  as  Hindkts  all  who  are  not  Fath^n^,  not  esceptiog 
Tanaolts. 

26.  Among  the  Turks  the  sons  ako  inherit  per  ^tirpei.    It  ii 
Tbe  ctJBioin  of  tbo  Tark»    admitted  that  a  "  sthpe  "   by   a   wife  whcae 

(ptr  Mtirpef:).  father  was  a  chief  or  leading  man  in  adjai^nt 

"wfiris'*  tribes  takes  an  equal  Blvare  with  the  '' etirps'' of  a,  Turk  mk 
But  whether  the  *'  dlrps  "  of  a  wifu  uf  other  alien  blood  would  ako  be 
entitlt^d  to  a  full  share  in  the  presence  of  a  "  Btirpa  "  of  pure  blood  ia 
disputed. 

27-    The  Saiads  of  the  district^  except  those  of  KjSgin,  class  is 
The  costom  of  the  Baiada,     P«5<2  ^1*><>^1  '^^^^  families,  PaOiane,  the  Tamapli 
other  thftn  those  of  Kng&n     chiefs  families,  and  the  families  of  leading  tsS 
(jter  jfiitp**).  Qf  other  tribes.     If  tliere   is  male  issue  by  twa 

wives,  one  of  pure  blood  and  one  of  inferior  blood,  the  atirps  of  tiia 
latter  only  takes  half  the  share  taken  by  the  stirps  of  the  former* 


Of  the  diTiston  among 
the  BouB  of  t^acb  sUtpB  in 
fibova  three  CAseew 


28,  In  every  case  in  which  the  dirisioft 
is  per  ati7Y^es,  the  sons  of  each  stirps  inijerit 
equally  among  themselves. 

29.    Perhaps  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  i-emark  that  these  coa- 
B«marka  on  these  cug-     toms,  which  draw  a   distinction  between  feh^ 
tom«,  issue  of  wives  of  pure  blood  and  that  of  wi^ 

of  base  blood,  are  as  0p[xjsed  to  Mahomed  an  law  as  they  are  contiaiy 
to  natiu'al  justice.  The  Mahomedan  law  gives  equal  rights  ta  ^ 
sons  of  wives  lawfully  married.  In  a  countiy  constituted  as  IntU* 
and  Afghanistan  are  now  constituted,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  exclusion  of  female  issue  from  iuherit^irice  in  the  soil  Aad  ^ 
long  as  polygamy  in  lawful,  there  id  sometlnug  to  be  said  in  &Yar  ^ 
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&  Tule  which  makes  the  land  devolve  to  the  malo  tHtiuo  p^r    _^^^ 

and  not  per  oapif  *,     But  the  customs,  whieh   by  teaMtni  of  Urn  oriffiti 

of  a   mane  wives  stamp  his  Issue  hy  oau   wifis  as  j>urL%  aiul   that  l»v 

♦Jii*  ^*fc i^jg^    ^^^   ^^^,^  ^^^^^^   imec^ual  rightu  in   tliuir  iktliiini 


the  other 


heriUge.  seem  to  me  to  be  indefen«ible. 

Moreover,  I  am  not  prepared  to  way  that  in  the  eight  trihcn  who 

^  reoofded  such  a  euttuvin  it  is  imiformJy  uli»Msrve<l.     TUq  mttm 

l%eat  attiong  these  peaple  comlemn    it,  and   I  think  it  prulmblo 

'  it  will  gradaaUy  die  out.     In  no  tar  an  the  euntimi   m  uppoMid 

Kke  to  ofttiual  jtn^tice  and  to  the  Mabontedan  law,  it  ieeum  to  tun 

tcdl  fior  ipecial  isation  la  its  acceptanee  by  our  courtu^ 

M.    I  nofw  piDoeed  to  notice  a  few  &mm  in  whlr^h   notn^  atmp* 
^^f^uMM  i^dn,  tioiial  rules  of  whmUmm  prdvaJL 

SI-    la  1^  Tukhdi  chief 's  &miJy  a  eerUia  portion  of  thi>  pro* 
TiAfag  ,^,yf ^  #_a.       P^rty  is  kjicnrn  w  "0aai4r,'*  m^l  a  wrtain 
^'      pottion  M  ^Whinatf   tlw  fonij^r  dnv^/h*-* 
io  1«  iwuFPinr  in  tlf^  ^J^ff^^^pt  ot^narilf  Uie  ddi'i  «oii  ; 
lo  tike  ov^Mj  mhm  *4  uAmiiMam, 

m  tlie  &BQily  <€  IImi  O^  IMumIaiw  oT  Ko» 

^(iKDf     XuiUtUa  the  oM  iigir  viUic^  €kf%'J»e  iiil#- 

"   wiih  the  M^MddyiMi^  tli«  ml 


la^^iinip. 


^^«  l^pr  Am  a»  Hit  Mwit^ 


Sft, 


■tor  |gtf^  ^ 


^mmi. 


UU 
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custom  of  the  tribe,  but  that  the  lands  under  tenants  go  In  eninc^ 
to  the  eldest  son. 

37.    The  estate  of  the  Agror  chief  devolves  in   entirety  with  tb 
Airror  chief  Agror   chiefship;    the    other     heirs^   have  bb 

^  '  claim  to  any  share  in  it. 

88.    The  holdings  of  sub-proprietors  in  the  Agror  valley,  ezcqjta^ 
those  who  own  charitable  seris  (Sen-Khaini^ 
A^?Xyf°"  lapse  to  the  chief  on  the  fiulure  of  direct  1^ 

issue. 

39.    The  acceptance  and  observance  of  the  following  roles  cat 
Rules    of    inheritance     cerning   tenure,  inheritance,  and  transfer  n 
among    the  Gakkhart  of    made  by  Government  a  condition  of  the  leskO' 
^^*°P^-  tion  (under  the  4th  of  the  Haz&i-&  Settkm^ 

Bules)  of  their  old  estates  in  the  Ehi^pur  il&ka  to  the  Gakkba 
descended  from  Diw&n  Fatteh  Eh&n  ana  to  the  grantees  diio^ 
under  them. 

1^  Condition. — No  proprietary  disabilities  nor  demands  fa 
vice,  to  which  guzdriiddrs  or  seriddrs  were  subject  prior  to  AJ).  Ifll 
are  revived.  The  rights  now  restored  are  complete  proprietaiy  li^ 
independent  of  all  liabilities,  except  those  imposed  on  all  proprielosil 
the  Punjab  by  the  British  laws. 

And  where  the  proprietary  right  conveyed  consists  only  fli 
separate  cultivated  holding  (that  is  to  say,  any  land  less  than  the  eotii 
village),  the  proprietor  shall  be  further  entitled  to  a  proportionate  wi 
of  the  village  waste  and  to  his  house  in  the  village  site. 

2nd  Condition. — In  the  families  of  all  the  descendants  of  DM 
Fatteh  Rhdn  the  succession  to  all  lands,  the  proprietary  title  in  whidiii 
confirmed  to  them  at  this  Settlement,  shall  be  regulated  on  the  nriiiei|ii 
of  an  equal  division  of  the  farther's  estate  among  his  sons  ;  in  ddd 
of  sons  the  provisions  of  the  Mahomedan  law  shall  apply'  exoepi  v 
far  as  they  operate  to  cause  land  to  devolve  in  or  through  'the  bti 
line,  and  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  5th  and  6th  corf* 
tions  below  detailed. 

From  the  above  rule  of  succession  the  following  exceptioBi 
made: —  ^ 

The  BastAr  village  of  J&wali&n,  together  with  one-fonrth  of  i 
estates  awarded  to  Rdja  Jeh&nddd,  shall  be  the  exclusive    propeftj 
the  chief  without  prejudice  to  the  share  that  falls  to  Iiit^  under! 
above  rule  of  succession  in  the  rest  of  his  father's  estate. 

3rcZ  Condition. — The  successor  in  each  generation  to  the  duett 
now  conferred  on  Rdja  Jeh^ddd,  and  to  the  special  property  atiai 
to  it,  shall  be  nominated  by  the  chief,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
British  Government.     Failing  a  nomination  so  approved,    the  Bd 
Government  will  themselves  nominate  a  successor.    The  tenuie 
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ihe  chiefehip  and  of  the  special  property  attached  to   it  will  bo  at 
ill  times  subject  to  the  conditon  of  good  service  and  good  conduct 

4th  Cojiditiofi. — Proprietary  rights  confirmed  at  thia  Settlement 
bother  than  descendants  of  DiVan  Fatteh  Ivhnn  will  devolve  accord- 
ing to  the  pre-existing  cnatom  of  the  family  concerned,  subject  to  the 
menration^  imposed  in  the  5th  condition  (next  following). 

5th  Condition. — In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  male  heii-a  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  person  to  whom  a  guzlrd  or  seri  was  originally 
panted,  it  will  revert  to  the  chief  R4ja  Jehanddd  or  to  his  successor 
m  the  chiefship  for  the  time  being,  and  be  added  to  the  share  in  the 
ancestral  estate  at  the  time  held  by  chief,  not  to  the  special  property 
of  the  chiefship. 

Mere  failure  of  issue  to  the  last  holder  only  will  not  justify  such 
a  resumption, 

601  Condition  : — Tn  the  event  of  the  failure  of  male  heirs  in  the 
direct  line  of  R^jas  JehdndM  Khan  and  Feroz  Khan,  their  estates  will 
It  vert  to  the  Government^  and  the  Government  will  bestow  them 
m  such  member  or  members  of  the  descent  of  Diw^n  Fatteh  Khan  as 
may  to  it  seem  fit. 

7(h  Condition.—ln  the  event  of  Rdja  Jehdndiid  or  R^ja  Fero^,  or 
thmr  descendants  or  representatives  for  the  time  being,  being  guilty 
'  oppressive  conduct,  the  Government  will  deprive  the  person  eo 
offending  of  the  management  of  his  estate. 

40,  No  special  customs  relating  to  pre-emption  have  been  recorded 
^^^  .  of  such  importance  as  to  call  for  notice  here, 
Pre^ptaon.                     rj,^^  ^^^j^^  ^^^  pre-emption  does  not  extend  to 

Baortgages  or  other  temporary  transfers  of  property* 

41,  Sales  of  land  ai^e  rare,  and,  except  under  special  circumstances 
are  regarded  as  dishonorable.  The  term.s  in 
local  use  to  desciibe  a  sale  of  land  are  Baibad, 

(  sale  complete  },  Torirawan.  • 

42-  The  mortgages  are  ordinarily  usufructuary,  that  is  to  say, 
the  mortgagee  is  placed  in  possession  of  the 
land  to  the  full  extent  of  the  mortgagor's 
interest  ;the  profits  of  the  mortgaged  property  are  taken  in  exchange  for 
interest  on  the  debt,  and  the  mortgage  is  released  only  when  the  prin- 
cipal is  repaid.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  mortgaging  l«tld,  such 
is  there  is  against  selling  land. 

■  The  derivation  of  this  tt^rm  ia  iigt  so  (?lear  m  tbat  of  the  othcre.  It  ia  a  Pashta 
tttffl  of  late  origin.  It  wjw  first  ustd  in  the  Swatbi  tracts.  The  first  half  of  the  word 
(^)ineaTifl  a  claim,  and  ift  ai&o  occasionally  used  by  the  Swithls  to  di^soribe  proprietary 
liglit ;  tbe  laat  half  of  tb<i  word  I  believe  conveys  the  idea  of  **ti^:stro^ed  or  made  nftlV 
ft  PMhtn  comiption  of  the  Persian  word  *'  Wairan."  This  ia  the  most  probablo 
aalioQ  of  the  wonl  that  1  have  heard.  It  givea  a  meauLnj^  to  it  identicaJ  witb  tbe 
tfeTTQ  ••  laitdw^,''  and  ladiwa  (fre^  of  all  daima ) ;  the  TanaaUs  also  call  » talQ 


Mofltgageg, 
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A  practice  of  making  conditional  mortgages  (bai-b3*wafii}  ladi 
which  the  transfer  becomes  final  if  not  redeemed  witliin  a  fft«tf 
period,  is  now  springing  up. 

The  local  terms  by  which  a  mortgage  is  described,  aro  "G^ 
"  Rahn,"  "  Bohta"  (among  the  TarkheHs),  and  "  Zarkharid  "  (bought wM 
gold).  It  is  not  unfrequently  asserted  in  our  courts  by  intenstd 
mortgagees  that  the  term  "  Zarkharid  "  means  a  sale,  but  this  is  noitfa 
case.  It  was  never  applied  to  sale,  but  only  to  mortgages.  Its  m 
does  not  date  back  beyond  Sikh  rule.  But  persons  'who  now  bar  s 
mortgage  land  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  me  i 
ambiguous  terms. 

In  former  times,  especially  anterior  to  Sikh  rule,  sales  of  W 
without  reservation  of  any  right  to  redeem  were  rare.  In  the  oa» 
sional  instances  in  which  they  occurred,  special  terms  (as  noted  in  tk 
previous  paragraph)  were  applied  to  them,  which  •  terms  exprai^ 
mdicated  that  the  seller  had  toregoae  the  customary  ri^t  to  r«b« 
the  land  on  repayment  of  the  purchase-money. 

43.     A  curious  custom  relatinor  to  mortgages  exists  in  the  \b$ 
Castom  relating  to  mort-     village  of  Tarbcla  on  the  banks  of  the  Liiiiil 
gages  in  Tarbeia.  in   the  Haripur  TahsiL      There  are  a  gitf 

number  of  mortgages  in  this  village,  especially  in  its  irrigated  M 
which  are  extremely  valuable  ;  the  average  size  of  the  mortgam  i 
these  irrigated  lands  is  one  or  two  kandls  or  even  less.  Not  a  few  oftki 
date  from   a    time    anterior    to   Sikh   rule ;   these    are    regaided  ■ 

Sast  redemption.  Many  date  from  Sikh  rule;  if  the  m(aiffp 
esire  to  release  such  a  mortgage,  and  there  is  a  dispute  as  tow 
amount  of  the  mortgage  money,  the  mortgagee  is  allowed  to  swetf  fli 
the  Kurdn  (  or  Granth,  if  he  is  a  Hindu  )  what  the  true  morM 
money  is  ;  if  he  swears  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  Rs.  50  per  kw*"" 
irrigated  land,  or  Rs.  25  per  kan41  for  unirrigated  land,  the  morigi|l> 
accepts  the  oath  and  pays  accordingly ;  if  the  mortgagee  sweara  ab^ 
sum  than  this  to  be  due,  the  mort^gor  must  pay  it,  unless  he  is  h*"^ 
willing  to  swear  the  other's  oath  false,  in  which  event  he  pays  fc 
maximum  before  named.  This  custom  is  also  applied  to  mortgageicft 
later  date  than  Sikh  rule,  in  cases  in  which  the  two  parties 
agree  as  to  the  sum  due. 

This  custom  arose  out  of  the  circumstance.!  under  which  these  Mil 
gages  are  contracted.  A  man  mortgages  a  valuable  piece  of  1^ 
a  smalKdcbt ;  a  few  months  aflerwards,  if  he  wants  to  borrow  ■ 
money,  he  does  not  borrow  it  by  pledging  more  land,  but  applM 
the  person  to  whom  he  has  already  mortgaged  some  land.  The  m*' 
gagee  can  of  courae  refuse  to  give  a  new  loan ;  but  as  the  land  is  i 
valuable,  he  is  generally  willing  to  give  a  new  loan  rather  than  incur 
risk  of  its  being  released  and  mortgaged  to  some  one  else.  In  this 
loan  after  loan  is  borrowed  on  the  same  land  till  it  is  fieqiu 
impossible  to  say  what  the  debt  due  on  the  land  really  amounti 
and  of  course  each  side  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of  iJl  douhta. 
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Item  above  ilescrib^d  is  well  suited  to  decide  ilie  diBputes  which  ariso 
ier  such  a  state  of  affairs. 

A  mortgagor  intending  to  release  a  mortgage  in  Tarbela  can  only 
pdoBo  in  the  month  of  Magh  ( 12th  January  to  9th  February  ),  when  the 
r  Kliarif  ploughing®  commence,  and  he  must  give  notice  of  his  intention 
^^iore  the  month  commences. 

^H    44.    At  para.  84  of  Chapter  VII  have  given  an  abstract  of  the  iniga- 

^B  ted  area  of  the  district.    In  respect  of  the  small 

Hnitomi  of  iirfgatioik  blocks  of  irrigation  dependent  on  hill  streams, 
p  any   customs   that    exist   concerning  the   dis- 

;  Irlbutton  cf    the    water-supply    are    sufficiently     described    in    the 

record  of  the  village  in  which  the  land  lies.  Such  customs  are 
^rdinarily  of  the  simplest  character,  and  do  not  call  for  detailed  notice. 
,_ft  m  only  where  a  conaiderabl©  volume  of  water  supplied  by  one 
^lotirce  is  distributed  between  several  contiguous  villages  tf.at  important 

questions  concerning  its  distribution  arise. 

Of  the  latter  class  there  are  three  instances  in  Hazard,  and  for  each 
three  separate  statements  of  irrigation  customs  have  been  drawn 


(1).    The  irrigation  from  the  Siran  river  between  its  debonchement 
m  the  hills  at  Kachi  and  ita  junction  with  the  Indus  at  Tarbela 
^Jirea  1,515  acrea 

I         (2),     The  irrigation  from  the  Harroh  river  in  the  Panjkata  ( Khdn- 
I  pur  )  tract,  area  3,200  acres, 

p  (3     The  irrigation  from  the  Dor  river  below  its  debonchement 

ifrom  the  hills  in  the  Rajoiit  ilika,  including  the  extensive  irrigation  of 
h^  Haripur  plain,  the  area  so  irrigated  being  14,000  acres. 


XfTfg^lion  ixom  the  Bimn 
stiver. 


As  "regards  the  Sfran   river,   there  is  a  considerable  area 
irrigated  by  it  in  the  Pakhli  valley  of  the  Man- 
sahra  Tahsil  ;  but  the  water-supply  is  always 
J  super-abuudant  j   and    where   every   one   can 

Lilways  take  as  much  water  as  he  needs  without  iiijuiy  to  his  neigh- 
^ur's  supply,  the  statement  of  this  fact  covers  the  principal  custom  on 
Jke  subject  that  ejdsts.  The  statement  of  customs  drawn  up  concern- 
ng  irrigation  from  the  Siran  is  confined  to  a  few  villages  between 
Kachi  and  Tarbela  on  the  Indus.  But,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  even 
r^oere  there  is  little  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  except  that  every  on© 
^^es  as  much  water  as  he  wants.  In  one  or  two  instances  a  supply 
Irsfaannel  is  owned  on  shares  by  two  or  more  villages, 

I  46.  The  only  important  point  relating  to  the  Panjkata  irrigation 
I  from  the  Harroh  river  is  that  in   most  cases 

tittt°«U.t'H^^''  ^•'h  viUage  has  ite  separate  supply  channel ; 
,  in  some  instances  the  supply  channel  is  ow^ed 

in  stated  shares*  by  two  or  three  villages,  or  a  village  in  addition  to  ita 
fWn  channel  has  also  a  share  in  that  of  a  neighbouring  village.  The 
Wneiship  and  share  in  each  supply  channel  have  been  recorded, 


ei 
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StaUme7it  of  Rain-fall  in  the  Hazdrd  District  from  & 
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APPENDIX  N* 
Statement  ^lomng  the  divieion  of  the  Haxdrd  Distridinif 


1 

2 

a 

4 

$ 

Teak AH. 

etrenjtth  of  Police 
of  all  gradeR. 

niqaa  m^n^ed  in  each  XyniL 

No. 

1 

3 

3 
4 
5 

^ttEse. 

1 

GhA« 

Kirpiliin     ... 

Haripnr 
Khan  pur      ,., 

Deputy  Infpect'jr  *..      1 

CorifltAblea             „.    23 

ToUl     „.^ 

Depnty  Inspector  ...      1 
^rpeanti               „,      4 
Conetables              ...    SO 

Total     ..,    3fi 

Dcpatj  Tn^peetor  .,.      1 
Bere«anti                ...      2 
CoEitabloi              ...    12 

1                 Total     ...     15 

HopQty  Tnipector  .-.      1 
Seized  ntn                .,<       2 
Conslablei              «„    37 

Total    ..,    BO 

DepTity  Inspector  *,*       1 

B^iyeantfl                „.       2 
ConKtablea               ••.     Ifl 

Total         ...     21 

Kliail,  Qaadgar,  Srikoe    

1 

TafbeK  TaTi,  of  il£qa  KaTfii 
Gan.Uf.  Miri,  Khan,  £^l^ 
Bwibi.  Maira,  Lnnj^,  K^L 
ri&la,  SAidpun  Mur^rlpni',  Lid- 
rakk!,  in  iUq&  Badnak.  ^ 
and  Garhln.  in  iliqn  Kbiln. 

Kulaf,  except  Tftvi  in  Kolai,  Bid- 
nak,  e!S(^pl  tboee  Tillam  isdoi 
f-d,  in  prec^inR  Thkoa^  md 
Find  Kbdn  Kbidl  in  No.  1 

Kliilsa,  ex€«p|  those  pliant,  iadi 
d^  ifi  Tbini^  No,  3, 6a^  SaUt 
Manakrai,  HaHpor,  Jigal.  E«t 
NajlbuUa,   KaT)dj    EaLl,  BmK 
Piad  Kbitt  Kh&il, 

Kliinpur      ,., 

Total    of  Hftri-j 

Deputy  ^n»pect^    .*.      fi 
Ben^eanta               „,    IH 
Con9tabJ€i              ...  130 

Tbtal     ..,"l3e 

15il4qa9      „ 

3 

8 
7 

Abbqtt-ftbftd 

Daputy  Tni^poctor  ...       1 

Total     ...     32 

Deputy  Tnipector  ...      1 
Scrpeftota                .„      % 
Cooatftblea              „.    21 

Total    ...  llT 

RhiTJ^.  Rajoil  Bubai-hAn.  Nawi^ 
fihilu,  Dhnintaiar.  Miogal.Sherwin. 
Kachi,  Garbiin,  also  villftgL*^.  Bifi. 

Khetar,   Hil«a,   and    JMSar.   u 

ii4qa  Bof. 

KiraaadDanna    ., 

wt 


2— '(See  jxtra.  5  of  Cluipter  III). 
k  Police  Tfidnahs  (Cmntonment  and  Municipal  Police  excluded). 
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APPENDIX  5& 


1        2 


o 

m 
m 


Thanah. 


No. 


:  Total 


i 

IS 


Name. 


Bakot 


10 


11 


12 


of  AbU>tt-abad 
Tahsil. 


Strength  of  Police 
of  all  grades. 


Deputy  Inspector 

Sergeants 

Cuiitftablcs 

Total 


1 

2 

12 

15 


Man&ialira 


Baliikot 


Shinkiari 


Ughi 


Total  of  Mansahra 
Tahbil. 


Kescrveat  the 
heail-quarters 
of  the  District. 


Deputy  Inspectors...  8 

Sergeants                ...  8 

Constables               ,.,  61 

Total     ...  72 


lUqas   included  in  etch 
TUnah. 


Bakot,    Boi,  except  thoee  irilligi^ 
included  in  No.  6. 


13  ilai^as 


Deputy  Inspector 

Serj^cants 

Constables 

Total 

Deputy  Ins|>ector 

Sergcjints 

Constables 

Total    . 

Deputy  Ina|)cctor  . 

Sergeants 
Constables 

Total    . 

Deputy  Inspector  . 

Sergeants 

Constables 

Total     . 


1 

2 

20 

"23" 

1 

3 

20 

24 

1 

2 

10 

"Ty" 

1 

2 
20 

23 


Mansahra,  Bhairkund,  Giriutfij 
also  villages  Biaira,  Jia,  Lans. 
Uamshaiin,  HdLliz,  Bandi.  TarJl 
and  Utli,  Gandhiin  and  Chiai' 
Oatti,  in  illu^a  8hinki4h. 

Qarhi  HabibuUa,  BUakot,  Kigan 


8hinki£ri,  except  those  Tillagesl 
inclndod  in  No.  9,  Konsh  ml 
Bhogarmang. 


Agror 


De]»uty  In8|)ectors.. 

Sergeants 

Constables 

Total     ..' 


4    10  ildqas 
9 

89 


Inspector  ...       1 

Deputy  Inspectors...       4 
Sergeants  ...     19 

SowArs  ...     32 

Constables  ...  117 

Total     ...  173 


Gbakd  Total 


f  ln«iKX^tor  ...       1 

j    Deputy  Inspectors...     10 
-{    Sergeants  ...     49 

I    8ow4rs  ...     32 

L  Constables  ...  304 

Total       ...  402 
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Sardis  in  the  Hazard  District. 


•inclpal  towns  and 
lagcs  passed  by  tiie 
road. 


Encamping  groand. 


JSnoamjnmj^  ground*  4'  sardis  f'Uuated 
on  each  road. 


SaMia. 


Raif^RlTB 


ar,  Kot  Najibulla, 
ripnr.  Abbott-abad, 
neahra. 

a,  Dehdar 

ipur 

abat,  Swabi,  L^ogali, 

•pilian. 

ela 

iGhlzt 
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APPENDi: 


Main  AfMeflsment 
DiTiBioa. 


Cold  monnUin  tnctt    \ 


TempoTftte    hills    and  ^ 
highlands. 


Cold  mountain  tracts 


lUqas  or  HiDor  Diritioiu, 


NilAn,  Nira,  Haninda 
K4ra,  Dhingar  Nira,  Dhan 
JUirti^  Samtmdarpir  IJ£ra, 
Maidin  P^tia,  Dh&ka 
Danna,  Dhokhati  Dhritiiiji. 
bokot,  Dhaka  Utiaiutfttir, 
Dhika  Nawdn^hahr,  and  IktL 


Total  Tahafl  Ahbott-abad 


^   IflS 


Garh(&n.  ManmhTa,  Garhi 
Habibulla,  Hdlikot,  MMdhn 
Shinkiiri,  Kandi  Shiiiki^rj. 
Maidin  Bhairkniidf  and 
Kandi  Bhairkund* 


3£& 


IrrigTitcd  or 
uniirigaied. 


Irrigaited  ... 
UiilrrigAtcd 


TotAl 


II 


AC££S 


TAJ 


H7 


1 


Maid  An  Agror,  Kandf 
Ajrror,  Dhikfi  Ajrror,  Konah* 
Bhogarmang,  and  Kigiu. 


Total  Tahsd  UiinBchrA 


7J 


218 


Irrigated  .*. 
.  Umrrigated 


TotAl 


nil 


2i,n« 


[irrigated  ... 


Total 


'  Irrig&ted  .». 
1  Unirrigatod 


Total     .. 


jlrrig&ted  .,, 
I  UDirrigitted 

(      Total     ,,. 


41111 


TABS 


23^ 


2t^! 


Lies; 

S3,7TT 


35,m 


^1«^ 


XCIX 


-'C(mtinued, 


M 

22 

23         24     1    26 

26    1      27 

28 

29 

30 

IKD  ENTERED  IN  MEASUREMENT  RETURNS 
:JCUPIED  hY^concluded, 

1 

-a 

in?Q  Autumn  (Kharip)  Cbopb. 

i 
1 

3,'300 

i 

r 

1 

• 
1 

1 

H 

li 

o 

•a 

1 

Date  of  measurement. 

IB( 

650 

182 

.BAD 
312 

—cone 
116 

luded. 
12,057 

"418 

2,719 
40,210 

2,779 

51,952 

Jnnc  1868  to  August  1869. 

650 

182 

312 

116 

12,057 

18,133 
18,133 

418 

42,929 

3,300 

54,731 

C27 

6 
1,580 

83 
1,268 

600 

2 
981 

4,916 
67,685 

5,'i07 

5,48H 
1,08,259 

R43 

1,585 

1,301 

1 

600 

983 

72,601 

5,107 

1.13,747 

928 

SEH] 

665 

5 

2,442 

oncludi 
246 

8,886 

3,966 

6,398 
41,424 

1,073 

-    6,4.32 

82,480 

Anpust  1868  to  Sept.  1869. 

928 

666 

2.447 

246 

3,886 

3,966 

47,822 

1,073 

88,912 

76 

63 

242 

*  3 

29 
2,215 

14 
213 

4,442 
36,57y 

2,i0o 

4,548 
50,260 

AnjjuRt  18r>8to  July  1869. 

76 

53 

242 

S 

2,244 

227 

41,021 

2,105 

54,808 

J04 

*618 

6 
2,684 

249 

29 
6,101 

14 
4,179 

10,840 

78,oa3 

3,178 

10,980 
1.32,740 

KM 

618 

2,689 

249 

6,130 

4,193 

88,843 

3,178 

1,43,72(1 

APPE 


1 

2 

3 

« 

5 

~ 

niqas  or  Minor  Dirisions. 

•3 

1 

imirrigatCHl. 

ACRES  1 

Main  AfweMiiiieiit 
DiTitdon. 

S 

1 

i 

i  • 

I 

1' 
1 

1 
»> 

LowdryhillB    ... 

83 
127 

87 

32C 

2G4 
886 

/  Irrigatc<t   ... 
<  Unirrigated 
(          Total  ... 



Unirrii^ted  plain  tractf      ... 

Irrigated    ... 
•«  Unirrigatcfl 
Total  ... 

( 

« 

>, 
p 

IrriKattid  plain  tracts 

rirriicatcd  .. 
<  Unirrigatcd 
(        Total  .. 

1^ 

Temperate  hills  and  highlands 

rirrigated   ... 
I  Unirrigatcd 
(        Total  ... 

27 

27 

Cold  mountain  tracts 

r  Irrigated  ... 
<  Unirrigatcd 
Total... 

... 

— 

Total  entire  District 

(Irrigated  ... 
\  Unirrigated 

283 

(        Total  ... 
Percent.  ... 

283 

0-1 

- 

en 


APPEN 


Iliqas  or  Minor  DirisionB. 

1 

19     1 

Irrigated  or 
anirrigatcd. 

ACRES  C 

Main  AsMMment 
DiTiAioD. 

1  '' '- 

Lowdryhilli    ... 

89 
127 

87 

326 

264 
886 

/Irrigated  ...             69 
I  Unirrigated           1^1.'     ri 
(         Total...         1^      rJ 

Unirrigated  plain  tracts     ... 

Irrigated  ... 

i  Unirrigated 

Total ... 

7u\     * 

6^7 

i 

Irrigated  plain  tract! 

Irrigated  ... 
<  Unirrigated 
(        Total... 

8,235 
1,603 

4,738 

MS 

Temperate  hills  and  highlonda 

[Irrigated  ... 
i  Unirrigated 
(        Total... 

614 
44,369 
44,883 

-^ 

Gold  monntain  tracts 

Irrigated... 

i  Unirrigated 

Total... 

1,678 
63,276 

- 

64,863 

Total  entire  District 

r  Irrigated  ... 

}  Unirrigated 

1        Total... 

Percent.  ... 

6,120 
1.14,W1 

V 

Wl,061 
80-7 

w 

Sa  11— concluded. 


=    21 

22 

23 

24     1    25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

'ATBD  ENTERED  IN  MB\SUBBMENT  RETURNS 
OCCUPIED  BY^-eancluded. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 
1 

1 
308 

g 

s 

IM 

1 

3 
81 

148 

••• 
114 

842 

4 

147 
3,446 

1,112 

180 
16,994 

83       148 

309 

114 

842 

4 

8,693 

1,112 

17,174 

17 
S54 

93 

7,408 

302 
4,266 

••• 
98 

••• 
2,604 

8 

68 
71 

1,917 
26,766 

••• 

2,204 

3,913 
77,102 

^71 

7,601 

4,667 

98 

2,60i 

28,673 

2,20i 

81,016 

387 

374 

77 
2,601 

1,909 
1,397 

6 
4 

86 
618 

100 

71 

8,210 

1,137 

15,724 
30,917 

661 

2,678 

3,306 

10 

704 

171 

15,311 

1,137 

46,641 

8 

1,008 

23 
3,069 

643 

••• 
9,027 

2 
4,492 

8,135 
64,598 

2,462 
2,462 

8,434 
1,24.910 

^•»98 

1,008 

3,092 

643 

9,027 

4,494 

72,733 

1,33,344 

S 
-3-66 

246 

1 

667 

••• 
142 

29 
16,191 

14 
631 

7,668 
80,810 

6,826 

8,033 
1,07,711 

^68 

246 

558 

142 

15,220 

646 

88,478 

5,826 

1,16,744 

317 
^•^64 

170 
11,311 

2,236 
9,686 

6 
1,001 

116 
28,282 

119 
6,266 

84,968 
1,88,820 

12,740 

36,284 
8,67,634 

^»T81 
0-9 

11,481 
2-9 

1 r 

11,822 
3-0 

1,007 
0-2 

28,397 
7-2 

6,886 
1*4 

2,08,788 
63-0 

12,740 
8-2 

8,93,918 
100 

a9 
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APPEXD13 
Shoicing  the  estimated  gross  agricultural  produce  and  ii 


PRODUCE. 


LOW  DRY  HILLS. 


IBBIOATKD. 


rield. 


Valtffi  at 
aterage  pritr. 


& 


e 


ct  f  Tobacco 
-     Opium 

Vt'j?etft})lesnnd  other 
parden  produce 

Wheat 

Harley 

Mustard 

MaflCir 
^      Karrik 
X  L  Other  rab{  crops 


Total 


.  fSuj^rar-cane 
2     Turmeric 
§     Vejrotables  and  other 
^        j;arden  produce 
"^     Rice 
^     Maize 


K  •;  lUjra 


MuDp  and  Mish 
Moth 
( 'otton 
Til 

Kan(mi«  Kulath 
^Other  kliaiif  dope 

Total 


Total  cultivation 


< 


25 


82 
69 

1 
2 


147 


180 


Sefp   '  Maands  1    Rs. 


320 


280 
24i; 


274 


175 

4a 


26 


226 


480' 
400i 


120 

200 
200 

120 


12         49 
10         60 


24C 

531 

5 

10 


222 


232 


817 


1.043 


A 


Ra, 


26 


176 
28 


229 


49 

60 


656 

413 

4 

Ifl 


1,196 


1.426 


TvU 


< 
V. 


4J66 

7,664 

585 

2 

"'  19 


12,436 


1.231 
718 
81 
148 
908 
114 
842 
4 


3,446 


16,882 


1^) 


2» 


26' 
1' 
131 
34 
\Kf 

13 


19 


22 


cv 


See  paras,  60  to  64  of  Ch/ipter  VI ), 
^rranged  according  to  Tahaila  and  Main  Assessment  Divisions. 


UNIRRIGATEU 

PLAIK 

TRACTS. 

m. 

iBBJOATSa 

DurBBiaATSD. 

Vnl^f  0t 

rh?id 

Fi^/wtf  at 

Yi^ld 

Vahit  ftt 

^~^emge  yrice. 

, 

average  price. 

, 

avrra^e  jirtee. 
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t 

i 
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^^ 
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1 

1 

3 

g 
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^ 
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- 
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SO 
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4 
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7 
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302 
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4 

60,4fiB 

4 
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98 
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e 
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4,322 

20+ 

22,042 

6 

25,932 

£ 
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- 
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5 
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20 

4 
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& 
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„. 
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160 

*"&44 

4 

H44 

4 

63,93  J 

IJ26 

415 

IT.928 

9 

15,3&4 

3S,35i 

267 

2,46,418 

b 

2,04.4ii8 

16& 

430 
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44 

fi,ie4 

... 

... 

'" 

"' 

2d(; 

47fi 

$,040 

£9 

15,104 

.,. 

... 
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..* 

.,. 

'■* 

8 

... 

J 

SO 

eio 
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..* 

.*. 

.«i 

U 

2M 

82 
6,£2S 

15 

210 

... 

... 

... 

... 

s 

6,1^5 

511 

HI 

10 

e,ii€ 

2.445 

243 

14.853 

5 

12,225 

a 

2,1.74 

4& 

484 

£32 

9 

441 

7.404 

372 

60,.S47 

S 

37,r>:iO 

5 

4Crt^ 

0 

200^ 

45 

a 

72 

334 

174 

1,1.^3!         71 

2.3.^ 

8' 

1,184 

88 

235 

517 

e 

528 

G,4in) 

172       2r.^';59|         4| 

2^.634) 

7 

2,l5ti 

267 

269 

1,930 

IS 

6,IC6 

3.Sr^4 

\m 

15,576        H 

42,8:H 

fi 

67C 

... 

«•> 

tk. 

... 

»«« 

]] 

80 

22         6 

55 

i! 

2,n2£ 

■  Pr 

*.* 

... 

l,3liN) 

I2ft 

4,483         3 

4,170 

3 

IS 

3 

iss 

10 

a 

9 

31 

129; 

1063        3 

m 

4 

15J62 

1.411 

4ie 

14,684 

25 

35,464 

21,918 

209 

1.14^93         6 

1.24,371 

* 

G9,053 

3,i3r 

416 

32,612 

16 

60,818 

60,272 

239 

3,60,811         5 

3,2fl,8^ 

cu% 


APPENDHS 


>BODUCS. 


IRBIOATSD  PLAIN  T&ACT& 


IJUUOATnO. 


Tobacco 
Opiam 
Vegetables  and  other 
garden  prodace  .. 
Wheat 
Barlej 
Mustard 
Hasilir 
Kanrik 
^Other  rab£  ciopt     .. 


Total 


Bagar-cano 
Tarmerio 

Vegetables  and  other 
garden  produce  ... 
Rice 
Haiia 
Bijra 

Hiing  and  Mish     ... 
Moth 
Cotton 
TU 

Kangni,  Knlath 
^Otherkharif  crops  ... 


Total 


TUld. 


8er8 


187 
24 

104 
4,914 
8,118 

273 


Valmeat 
average 
price. 


£ 


Haunds 


662      2,627 
8 


394 

468 


8   160 


8,623 


287 
928 

7 

146 

8,236 

34 

287 

77 

1,909 

6 

86 
100 


8. 


Bs. 


48,403 

36,481 

1,962 


12 


I 


Bs. 


8,416 
888 


80      8,820 
9    44^26 


416    89,477 


7,101 


664 
678 


261 
492 
463 
263 
240 
260 
120 
160 
160 


417 


10 


8,975 
13,410 


910 

89,791 

386 

1,887 

462 

12,409 

18 

844 

400 


73,991 


UvaaioiTiD. 


i 

8 

i 


11,076 


21,826      8,688 


2,467 


19 


86,144 


67 
72 

80 

16 
9 
9 

10 
6 

17 
7 
3 
4 


21 


1,663 
10 

284 


21,670 


16,369  ... 

66,816  ... 

660  ... 

2,820  ... 

29,116  1,603 


806 

2,870 

462 

82,463 

42 

268 

400 


1,61,961 


1,842 

274 

2,601 

1,397 

4 

618 

71 


8,210 


227 
313 
241 
196 

160 


62,861*  .' 

67,984  I 

9,417>  i 

49:  .' 

'*9S6  "\ 


262 1,41,237      £ 


248 
211 
169 
162 
120 
80 
160 
160 


182 


9,319| 

9,717| 

1,158 

10,129' 

4,191, 

8 

2,4721 

284; 


37,278      6 


Total  cultiyation 


16,724 


416 


1,63,468 


16,2,38,106    29,780 


2401,78,616 


\  U   444]  167 


2 


r 


324 

4m 


49 
24 


n 


417 


S40 


4« 
14^ 


4B2 
498 


236 
fiBG 


B74 
162 


192    204 

412   274 

26   204 


€02  630 


49 
62 


7     18 

la    10 


1,B19 

dCH5 


IB 
10 


46 


69 


483 


461 


^5^ 


796 


51 


43 


979       6 

2,8221       4 
133       6 


2m        3,9S4 


in 

6 
44 

92 

"279 


2,363  e37 


2,956        1,167 


322 

232 
129 
14)4 

154 


206 


1,425 

'  29 
142 
IIB 

1,074 


2jm 


230        6J22       4 


2J64  199 


3 
10 


1,062 

""  4ft 
132 

"'637 


2,396 


219        1,088 


334    257 

160    660 


607 


6,16^J  700! 


280 


366 


317 


2,146 

2,324 

"*  21 


44£f9 


6,687 


xevm 


APPENDS 


Miiin  Afwetsment 
Difisioii, 


Cold  monntain  tncti    \ 


lliqasor  Minor  DiTinons. 


NilAn,  NAra,  HarHLnda 
N&ra,  Dhangar  N4ra,  Dhan 
N^ou,  Samandarp4r  Nira, 
Maidim  Danna,  Dhika 
Danna,  Dhakhan  Dhanna, 
Bakot,  Dh&ka  Uhamtaur, 
Dh4ka  Nawinahahr,  and  Boi. 


Total  Tahafl  Abbott-abad  . 


I 
i 


Irrigated  or 
onirrigatcd. 


»  168 


868 


^Irrigated  ... 
Uiiirrigated 


Total 


Irrigated  ... 
iUnirrigated 


Total 


19 


ACB£S 


tf 
S 


TA] 


2e,ns 


64: 


44,131' 


Temperate   hills    and 
highlands. 


Ck>ld  mountain  tracts 


Garhfin.  Mannahra.  Garhi 
Habibulla,  Bilikot,  Maidlm 
Shinkiiri,  Kandi  Shinki-ui, 
Maid&n  Bhairkand,  and 
Kandi  Bhairkund. 


Maid  An  Agror,  Kandi 
AgroFf  Dhika  Agror,  Konshf 
Bhogarmang,  and  Kigin. 


Total  Tahsfl  Mansehra 


147 


[Irrigated  ... 
IUnirrigated 


Total 


TAHi 

23U 

29^11    - 


29.631- 


71 


'Irrigated  ... 
i  tJniiTigated 


Total     .. 


33,777 


3fi.04», 


218 


I  Irrigmted  ... 
^Unirrigated 

I      Total     ... 


63.16^ 


64,666 


xcm 


— continued. 


n 

22 

23     1    24     1     25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

TKD  ENTERED  IN  MEASUREMENT  RETURNS 
3CUPIED  \iY--concluded, 

1 

1 

iiNO  Autumn  (Khabip)  Cbopb. 

i 
1 

i 

r 

3 

§ 

g 

&i4 

It 

O 

1 

Date  of  measurement. 

660 

)TT-^ 
182 

.BAD 
312 

—cone 
"ll6 

iMded, 
12^057 

"418 

2,719 
40,210 

3,300 

2,779 
61,952 

Jnnc  1868  to  August  1869. 

550 

182 

312 

116 

12,067 

418 

42,929 

3,300 

54,731 

627 

5 
1,580 

83 
1,268 

600 

18,133 

2 
981 

4,916 
67,685 

5*i07 

r.,488 
1,08,259 

643 

1,585 

1,301 

1 

600 

18,133 

983 

72,601 

5,107 

1,13,747 

928 

SEHl 
*565 

5 
2,442 

oneludi 
246 

3,886 

3,966 

6,398 
41,424 

1,073 

-    6,432 
82.480 

August  1868  to  Sept.  1869. 

928 

565 

2,447 

246 

3,886 

3,966 

47,822 

1,073 

88,912 

76 

63 

242 

3 

29 
2,215 

14 
213 

4,442 

36,579 

2,1*05 

4,548 
50,260 

AuguBt  1808  to  July  1869. 

76 

53 

242 

3 

2,244 

227 

41,021 

2,106 

64,808 

004 

*618 

5 
2,684 

249 

29 
6,101 

14 
4,179 

10,840 
78,003 

3,178 

10,980 
1.32,740 

0O4 

618 

2,689 

249 

6,130 

4,193 

88,843 

3,178 

1,43,720 

APPENK 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5     '   $ 

niqas  or  Minor  Dirisions. 

•3 

1 

Irrigated  or 
unirrigated. 

ACRER  (TU 

Main  Afweament 
Difiiiion. 

1 

d 
1 

Lowdryhilli    ... 

82 
127 

87 

326 

2G4 
886 

/Irrigated  ... 
}  Unirrigated 
(         Total  ... 

1      i 
1' 

i 
I 

Unirrigated  plain  tractf      ... 

^Irrigated   ... 
<k  Unirrigate<l 
(         Total  ... 

6^ 

(is 

Irrigated  plain  tracts 

[Irrigated  .. 
-{Unirrigate<l 
(        Total  .. 

187 
187 

— 

Temperate  hills  and  highland! 

[Irrigated  ... 
*f  Unirrigatcil 
(        Total  ... 

27 
27 

- 

Cold  mountain  tracts 

[Irrigated  ... 
/  Unirrigated 
{        Total ... 

... 

... 

Total  entire  District 

[Irrigated  ... 

<!  Unirrigated 

(        Total  ... 

Percent  ... 

283 

283 
0-1 

0> 


1 — continued. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


>  ENTERED  IN  MEA8UBBMENT  RETURNS  AS  OCCUPIED  BT 


Sfbino  (Rabi)  Cbops. 


i 


26 
4,166 


4,191 


7 
7,664 


7,671 


1,197  626 

17.001 


27,286 


585 


685 


101 
4,834 


17,627        4,935 


1^ 


19 


19 


213 


213 


& 


33 

12,436 


12,469 


1,996 
48,142 


50,138 


AUTUMN  (KHABIF)  crops. 


i 


201 


201 


419 


1^8 
8,5  2 


13 


419    13 


8 


82 


82 


86 


86 


104    4,914 
11,076 


3,118 
8,688 


104   15,989 


34 


34 


142 


11,806 


107 
30,858 


30,965 


190 
13,289 


13,479 


273 
1,563 


10 


3 
234 


10 


237 


30,1931   287 


158 


22,6501   1,851 


22,808 


141 
6,849 


6,990 


6,433 

85,477 


4,050 
62,852 


1,858 


318 


318 


381 
9,151 


1,298 


1,081   112 


1,298  1,081 


443 


443 


1,758 


166 


166 


1,247 


299 
57,850 


112 


58,149 


11 


11 


3 
589 


366  ... 
21,076  .. 


21,441 


38 


928 


146 


145 


66 


139  7,346 


38 


11,316 
1,61,074 


527 


66   139 


1,418 


11 


11 


170 


7,346 


6,028 


6,028 


13,686 

13,686 
37 


142 


91,910 
23*3 


66,902 
170 


9,632  1,758 
2-4   0-5 


1,247 
0-3 


592 
0-2 


1,72,390 
43 


527 
O-l 


1,418 
0-4 


170 


ei% 


APPENl 


AMesBment 
DiTiflion. 


liiqsLB  or  Minor  DiTiBioni. 


=5 

"8 


I 


Irrigated  or 
unirTis^ted. 


19 


ACRES  a 


«i 


Lowdryhillf 


Uuirrigatcd  plain  tracts 


Irrigated  plain  tractf 


Temperate  hills  and  higUlondi 


Gold  monntain  tractt 


Total  entire  District 


89 


Irrigated  ... 

Unirrigated 

Total... 


127 


87 


{Irrigated  ... 
Unirrigated 
Total... 


826 


264 


I 
1^1 


1^ 


734 


6^7 


8, 

1^' 


4,738 


614 
44369 


44,883 


1,678 
63,275 


64,853 


6,120 
1,14,951 


1,21,051 
80-7 


•  •  • 

CM 


a  11^-concluded, 


SI 

22 

23 

24     1    25 

26 

1  - 

28 

29 

30 

^TBD  ENTERED  IK  MEASUBBMENT  RETURNS 
^)CCUPIED  BY^oncluded. 

j 

^ 

«rf 

-« 

^ 

1 

g 
1 

1 

g 

1^ 

1 

fti 

1 

2 

••• 

147 

180 

81 

148 

308 

114 

842 

4 

3,446 

1,112 

16,994 

83       148 

1 

309 

114 

842 

4 

8,593 

1,112 

17,174 

17 

93 

302 

••• 

•  •• 

3 

1,917 

••• 

3,913 

864 

7,408 

4,255 

98 

2,604 

68 

71 

26,756 

2,204 

77,102 

871 

7,501 

4.567 

98 

2,60i 

28,673 

2,204 

81,015 

»7 

77 

1,909 

6 

86 

100 

7,101 

••• 

15,724 

274 

2^1 

1,397 

4 

618 

71 

8,210 

1,137 

30,917 

561 

2,578 

8,306 

10 

704 

171 

16,311 

1,137 

46,641 

8 

... 

23 

••• 

••. 

2 

8,135 

... 

8,434 

:i^ 

1,008 

3,069 

643 

9,027 

4,492 

64,598 

2,462 
2,462 

1,24.910 

^,998 

1,006 

3,092 

643 

9,027 

4,494 

72,733 

1,33,344 

8 

••• 

1 

... 

29 

14 

7,668 

... 

8,033 

766 

246 

557 

142 

15,191 

631 

80,810 

5,825 

1,07,711 

768 

246 

558 

142 

15,220 

645 

88,478 

5,825 

1,15,744 

817 

170 

2,236 

6 

116 

119 

24,968 

... 

36,284 

^484 

11,811 

9,586 

1,001 

28,282 

5,266 

1,83,820 

12,740 

3,57,634 

^781 

11,481 

11,822 

1,007 

28,397 

5,385 

2,08,788 

12,740 

8,93,918 

M 

2-9 

3-0 

0-2 

7-2 

1-4 

53-0 

8-2 

100 

a9 


CIV 


APPEKDli; 

Shoicing  tlie  esfimaUd  gross  agricultural  produce  and  Ut 


LOW  DRY  HILLS. 


PRODUCE. 


IhEIOATI£0, 


Held, 


< 


^ 


if 

I 


Ser^    ,  Mft^ndn 


m  fTobarco 

0  I  opium 

g     Vepetftble8  and  other 
^  I      garden  produce   ... 
S  J  Wheat 
(3  ]  Barley 
^     Muritanl 

1  MasOr 
S     Karrik 

X  L  Other  rabi  crops 


Total 


.  fSupjar-canc 
E     Turmeric 

VejretableB  and  other 
garden  produce   ... 
Rice 
Maize 


B  \  BAjra 


I 


Mung  and  Mish 

Moth 

t'otton 

Til 

Kanjrni,  Kulath 

Other  khaiif  crc.p*  .. 

Total 


Total  cultivation 


25 
7 


33 


82 
69 


147 


320 


2#0 
2m 


274 


175 
4S 


Ha. 


2« 


226 


|3 


119, 


M 


176 
2S 


229 


480 
40ul 


120 
30O 


12  49 

10      eo 


200 
2l       2i»0 

"iao 


24C 

G 

10 


8 
7 
4 
8 


222 


180       232 


817 


1,043 


4i) 


e£6 

413 

4 

16 


1,196 


I 

I 

s 


[ . 


4.166 

2 
"  19 


12,436 


K2BI 

718 
M 

ua 

114 

a42 
i 


3.446 


1,425       15.$82 


&*« 


21i 


^ 


34; 

14( 


m 


cv 


paras,  60  to  64  of  Chapter  VI ). 
iiged  according  to  Tahaila  and  Mairv  Assessment  Divisions. 


UNIRRIGATED 

PLAIN  TRACTS. 

iBIUaATKD. 

UlflHHIOATED. 

l^eat 

yi^iA 

Vah^g  at 

Jl£ld 

Value  nf 

^e  price. 

t 

avera0ff  prteg. 

1 

a^ffra^  jfru^a. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

_^ 

i 

i 

:3 

I 

I 

3 

^ 

1 

S 

% 

^ 

Ik 

£ 

fe 

1 

u 

3 

§ 

4J 

\    1 

-3 

•o 

O 

> 

o 

o 

o 

o 

S 

< 

< 

H 

< 

e^ 

< 

< 

H 

< 

^ 

Rs. 

Btn 

MititiiU 

lu. 

Rs. 

Bcrs  \  MnandB 

R*.. 

Rr^. 

tIPUR. 

... 

40 

4 

372 

372 

30 
80 

1,200 
320 

... 

... 

... 

... 

**. 

20,830 

981 

396 

yji2 

9 

8,82;^ 

21.139 

242'  1,38,354 

fi 

1,27,194 

30,056 

603 

481 

7,251 

7 

4,221 

13.617 

30i 

9f».2i>8 

4 

6tK468 

2,340 

9S 

242 

593 

6 

7B1 

4,322 

204 

22,042 

6 

25,932 

10 

— 

,.. 

.„ 

,*. 

5 

160 

30 

4 

20 

***  96 

._. 

„- 

». 

....    j 

'*■       1 

211 

im       UA 

... 

4 

^44 

53,931 

1,726 

415 

17,928' 

9 

15,354 

38,354 

2B7 

2,46,418 

5 

2,04.458 

ISti 

430 

2^>0 

44 

Nia4 

■' 

.,. 

... 

.-» 

••. 

U(* 

475 

3,040 

59 

15fl04 

... 

"' 

"■ 

*" 

... 

... 

% 

». 

SO 

64(J 

... 

-i* 

»•- 

... 

14 

236 

82 

15 

2U) 

...> 

... 

^^ 

... 

... 

6,155 

511 

511 

6,518 

10 

5,110 

2.445 

£43 

14.863 

6 

11225 

2,154 

49 

434 

532 

» 

441 

7,404 

2T2 

50,347 

5 

37,<>20 

405 

9 

200 

45 

S 

72 

334 

174 

1.4.^3 

7 

2.33H 

1,184 

m 

233 

617 

fi 

5*J8 

MOP 

172 

27.559 

4 

25.aHi) 

2,156 

287 

269 

l,9:iO 

18 

5,lGti 

3,834 

I  no 

15,676 

]] 

42,8;t4 

57C 

.*. 

»ii 

■-« 

.*. 

... 

11 

80 

22 

fi 

55 

2,526 

.'1 

*tt 

m 

... 

■*. 

1,890 

129 

4,483 

8 

4,170 

12 

3 

133; 

10 

3 

9 

31 

129 

100 

3 

93 

15,162 

1,411 

416 

4)i; 

14,684 

26 

35,464 

21,918 

2m 

1,14,393         6 

1.24.371 

69,093 

3,137 

32,612 

16 

60,eis 

60,272 

239 

3,60.911         6 

3.28.829 

cv% 


APPENDIX  1 


>BODUCS. 


Tobacco 
Opiam 

Vegetables  and  other 
garden  prodace   ... 
Wheat 
Barlej 
Mustard 
HasTlir 
Kanrik 
^Other  rab£  ciopt     ... 


Total 


Bagar-cano 
Tarmerio 
Vegetables  and  other 

garden  produce 
Rice 
Haise 
Bijra 

Miing  and  Mish 
Moth 
Cotton 
TU 

Kangni.  Knlath 
i.  Other  kharif  crops 


IRBIOATSD  PLAIN  TBACT& 


IJUUOATID. 


187 
24 

104 
4,914 
8,118 

273 


TuUL 


I 

I 


8erH 


8,623 


287 
828 

7 

146 

8,236 

34 

287 

77 

1,909 

6 

86 
100 


Total 


7,101 


662 
8 


394 
468 
286 


160 


S 


Maunds 


2,627 


48,403 

36,481 

1,962 


12 


Valmeat 
price. 


I 


Bs. 


46 
37 

80 
9 


I 


Bs. 


416    89,477 


664 
678 


261 
492 
463 
263 
240 
260 
120 
160 
160 


417 


8,975 
13,410 


910 

89,791 

386 

1,887 

462 

12,409 

18 

344 

400 


73,991 


10 


UVURIGATID. 


i 


Sers 


8,416 
888 

8,320 
44,226  11,076 


21,826 
2,467 


19 


86,144 


67 
72 

80 

16 
9 
9 

10 
6 

17 
7 
3 
4 


21 


16.359 
66,816 

660 

2,320 

29,116 

806 

2,870 

462 

32,468 

42 

268 

400 


1,51,961 


8,688 
1,663 
10 

284 


21,670 


Tteld. 


Mannds 


227 
818 
241 
196 


I 


Vtkn 
fna. 


62,861 

67.984< 

9,417 

49 


160    986   4| 


8621,41,287   »U 


1,608 

1,842 

274 

2,601 

1,397 

4 

618 

71 


8,210  182 


248 
211 
169 
162 
120 
80 
160 
160 


9,319< 

9,717" 

1,1M| 

10,129' 

2,472l 
284, 


i 
S 
4 


37,27«      5 


Total  cultiyation 


16.724 


416 


1,63,468 


16,2,38,105 


29,780  240 


l,78,616j     5ll 


i  1 


L 

■ 

^1 

^^1 

^ 

mi             m 

^^ 

^^^1 

^^^^^H 

^^OTUinued. 

■ 

TE  ME  PRATE     HILLS  AND  HIGH  LANDS. 

COLD  MOUNTAIH             ^M 
TfiACT8.                      ^H 

iBBlGLTrnX. 

UNlEEtGATED. 

IRE1OATI0.                       ^1 

^^1 

Tidd         ^^'"'  "■■ 

neld. 

t'aliM  at 

r^M.            ^H 

' 

i^tra^e  jM*ief, 

1 

nerafc  prwe. 

i 

H 

\i 

i 

i 

i 

■ 

I 

•> 

I 

H 

s. 

^1 
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1 

m 

1 

s 

3 

1 

i 

1 

1               J 

|8«ri 

H 

^ 

B 

< 

^  1 

H       ' 

< 

H 

^ 

-< 

^J 

Mauods 

R«, 

E«. 

S^n 

M  ounds 

Bs. 

B& 

^rs 

Maundi           ^^| 

tIPtlE.— ^cml^. 

H 

Ifi    444 

16? 

36 

540 

.*. 

..* 

... 

... 

..* 

1 

*" 

— 

"' 

... 

■- 

"* 

... 

... 

... 

^^^H 

,.. 

_ 

,•♦ 

... 

11. 

... 

32 

^1 

€   324 

40 

8 

U 

192 

S04 

t79 

6 

%m 

67   248 

^H 

S    489 

24 

T 

14 

412^  274| 

2,8321      4| 

i,64al 

100   263 

^H 

... 

... 

i.. 

26 

21M 

133 

6 

156 



^^H 

«» 

... 

.„ 

,.* 

-,, 

»i* 

' 

..* 

.» 



««•           ^^^1 

*•« 

... 

.., 

«.. 

••» 

■■- 

»,. 

-*. 

.*» 

.*» 

..«. 

**.           ^^^^1 

'" 

>-. 

... 

"* 

■"■ 

**■ 

p.. 

.*. 

♦If 

«•■ 

..I 

^^^^1 

|8   417 

240     26 

em 

630 

250 

3,934 

4 

2,764 

199 

219 

1.(^8          H 

il    482 

3T4 

49 

1.619 

..* 

..* 

.*>                         I^^^^l 

t3    4il8 

162 

62 

806 

"' 

-* 

— 

"* 

m*m 

... 

■" 

^H 

fe 

<,. 

*.«• 

... 

t.. 

... 

*.. 

... 

^H 

1    1    286 

r  18 

18 

■^4 

>t. 

... 

.»» 

,,, 

334 

267 

2,146          ^H 

1    636 

13      10 

16 

177 

S2S 

1^425 

6 

1,063 

16^ 

650 

2,334            ^ 

•       » ■  ■ 

..r       1  .^. 

*r* 

... 

,». 

«>. 

.•* 

... 

J 

!•                   *•• 

.** 

<«« 

e 

232 

29 

9 

4fi 

I 

280 

^ 

!W               B*4 

!#«« 

^^ 

lirs 

142 

3 

I3S 

*** 

fed.                      ^^^H 

»"■       ••• 

.** 

«.i 

32 

UH 

iia 

10 

32C 

1 

320 

H 

l>               4«P 

,,, 

,,. 

*w* 

..* 

*<. 

*>' 

4.. 

*.4 

• . 

^^^^1 

» 

>- 

,., 

m 

16^ 

im 

9 

831 

*.k 

«.. 

^^^1 

*-» 

*'* 

*'" 

*** 

'"■ 

*** 

... 

'*' 

*'* 

^^^H 

4&   48: 

J           65< 

S     5] 

L        2,35; 

I       sa- 

r 20* 

i        2,78f 

i 

2,3SW 

m 

r    35E 

i.499           ^ 

S»   46 

1           791 

s    4: 

I       2,96J 

ls       1,16' 

r  23< 

)       6,72! 

I       i 

6,1(K 

7W 

\   317 

H 

\ 

1 

f 

1 

J 

CVlll 


APPEXDIi 


COLD  MOUNTAIN  T&ACTi^cMMr/auM. 

iRRIOAT- 

Umibrioatbd. 

PRODUCE. 

T Vr/M^  at 

arrrage 

price. 

1 
1 

Tield. 

Value  at 
mrerm^ 
price. 

i 

i 

Kb. 

^ 

i 
I 

I 

< 

^ 

i 

I 

> 
< 

-a 

1 

1 

0 

I 

0 

< 

11 
%   i 

>      : 

<      r 

Ba. 

"270 

771 
17 

Sen 

Maundfl 

Rs.|    R..    1 

SecsMc 

t 

i 

'Tobac<?o 

Opium 

Vegetables  and  other 
(;anien  produce  ... 

Wlieat 

Rarley 

Mustard 

MasCir 

Karr4k 
.Other  rabl  crops     ... 

m 

6 

4 

2,560 
402 
400 

H7 
216 
128 

**992 

"  *4 
3 
4 

... 
i',d80 

2^13 
68 

243 
24 

140 
5,993 
3330 

371 

'  3 

lift 

iki 

274  J 

ieo 

Total       ... 

17 

8,362 

1,068 

197      6,209 

3 

3.461 

10.604 

4illA 

i 

n  ' 

1 

9 
>< 
P 

'Sugar-cane 

Tunneric 

Vegetables  and  other 
garden  produce  ... 

Rice 

Maize 

Bijra 

Mang  and  Mish      ... 

Moth 

Cotton 

Til 

Kangni.  Kulath       ... 
.Other  kharif  crops  ... 

17 

11 
... 

21 
»•• 

1 

6,678 
1,690 

••• 
88 

'21 

... 

2.928 

8 

139 

11 

8 

28 

919 

284 
160 
181 
144 
92 
81 
110 

20,753 

12 

629 

40 

7 

47 
2,627 

"*6 
3 
7 
4 
6 
6 
2 

*•• 

14,61.* 

9 

973 

44 

18 

116 

1,838 

606 
1,198 

15 

576 

8^75 

84 

SOI 

162 

2,19£ 

€ 

102 

»6    ! 

496  < 

439 
»261 
^  237 

261  1 
I  120 

;  160, 

\  159i 

1 

Total 

1 
15 

7.422 

4.021 

239 

24.015 

4 

17,612 

9,212  411 

Total  cultlTation     ... 

I5j   10.784 

6,079 

t 

230    S9,224 

4 

21,073 

19,816{  4112 

■ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^?^^^^H 

■ 

^H 

^^M 

■ 

HI 

^^^^^^^V 

^ 

^^^H 

^^^^H 

^H 

tontinned. 

^ 

GEAND  TOTAL, 

H 

^    - 

1 

0. 

rKlBBIGATE5, 

T'JTAL. 

fineot 

J'ffM 

Valite  at 

Yufld 

V&ttiit  at 

^fftjf^rkff. 

i 

areru^t*  pnct. 

1! 

avi^r0grji^ri4^0. 

1 

91 

i 

i 

i 

1 

a 

1; 

m 

^ 

**-! 

i 

^M 

i 

1 

1 

'i 

1 
^ 

^' 

S 

s 

9 

"• 

1 

-^^ 

1 

Q 

w 

c 

3 

a 

0 

0 

^ 

< 

< 

H 

<i 

H 

< 

< 

N 

< 

E^ 

1 

ns. 

Fera 

Muumls 

Ri, 

Rs, 

;ier«'  Maunds 

Bb. 

lis. 

¥VU^cm 

ithidsd. 

10,181 

,.. 

243 

522 

3JT4 

42 

10481 

^1 

'           8B8 

- 

24 

3 

2 

37 

$m 

^1 

1       113H) 

140 

... 

eo 

n,2<x> 

^1 

1    Bfi.nm 

86.9(*2 

2S4'  2.15,781 

6 

2.05.43a 

42,896 

2/j6 

2.74,535 

6;  2.69.H9 

^^1 

t      2C,Am 

30  J  52 

288   2,16,977 

if,   1.28.5L'5 

33.if82 

308 

2,61.449 

6'  l.SS,01* 

^^^1 

\         3,241 

(U)]3      20o       3^,401 

61 

4l,0lKjJ 

6,884 

209 

35.9i6 

6 

44,241 

^^^^1 

«. 

it;     186 

79 

h 

i^ 

n 

Ititi 

79 

6 

8frJ 

^^H 

"■" 

'  '461 
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K&inli  Ehin,  non  of 
KhinLZunin^TAj-kholi, 
of  Mirpar/iliqftfniari. 

EM»mKh4n.Tukheli 
Chi«f,  arid  7  olhew  of 

lb«  family. 

Raid  Ahmad  (deceas- 
ed), mn  of  Sniii  Ghnlam 
Miahwiai.  of^ikoL 

Abdul  Jab£r,  lou  of 
Mulla  Iridat,  MiaLwani; 
ol  Srikot, 

Continued  Erom 

BiUinik, 

At    BHtiah  an- 

Oontiniscd  from 
Sikh  nit«^, 

lU  54  continoed 
from  Sikh  rulc^ 
the  rest  icrant^ 
td  in  la^O. 

In   iUqa  Ehari, 
Tivillagw. 

InilAqaQnodear, 
12  whole  TiEa- 
g«s,  4  of  4  Til- 

lagiiig,  a  ^fharc  in 
otler  TiUage. 

Total 
Pcnsioa           ,*, 

Pension 

Bail  QarMii   ... 

PartofSiikot,-.  ; 
Total 

In  SHkt>t 

}  s,ou 

1 

1 

e,63S 

,.. 

* 

2 
3 

4 

1 

246 

■ 

- 

fi 

100 

114 

«2b» 


Ch/ipter  VII). 


-'enswna. 


10 


11 


12 


n 


Cash  PENBioei. 


Coin>lTtOK&  III^OGCD, 


^ 


4,233 


iv2)4< 


StH7 


13S 

136 

95 


36e 


100 


1 


£50 


87D 


250 


2^117^ 


121 


dthfT  conditimii. 


2»i*;i8 


Tbis  jlgfr  consisti  of  tlie  proprie^oj 
b^bage  of  theto  TfirklieHd,  ami  va  liela 
by  them  on  condition  of  gtxxl  service  in  tbo 
defence  of  the  Iwrdcr  and  udminlstmtiQn  of 
the  ooontTj  I  QiUGh  man^H  fibare  dcvolvui  witli 
the  proprietary  title  to  the  land* 

Tbe  Kbaii  jigf  r  is  subjoct  to  the  pajment 
of  4  n^vemie  as  Na^arina  ;  tbe  G&ndg&r  jiglr 
u  free  to  the  pre^nt  boLderSf  but  their  bqc- 
ccBsora  will  pay  1  reTcnuc  as  Nuiarina 
( Secret aiy  Government  Punjab  lilo,  %^^ 
dated  lyti  M>iy  L870> 


On. terms  (^  strriOT- 


@n  coDdiMoir  of  If ilitar7  tcfrioe  when 
required. 


dxii 


APPEND! 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1    » 

1  '1 

Dei  AD.  Of 

PraetifA 

"3 

i!i 

i 

JdgirdAT. 

When  granted. 

Village  or  iliqa. 

If 

n 

O 

=       ir-! 

1  M 
1  H 

55      r 

TiK 

6 

7 

Alam    Shah,  son    of 
Mulla    Haihat,     Mish- 
w4ni,  of  ISrikot. 

Abdulla,  son  of  ZarUn 
Ali,Miflhwini,ofSrikot. 

Rs.  27  continued 
from  8ikh  rule, 
the  rest  grant- 
ed at  aaiiexa- 
tion. 

Rs.  87  continned 
from  Sikh  rule, 
thereat  grant- 
ed  in  1851). 

In  Srikot 
Ditto 

63 
100 

8 

MaUk    Ho8ain,    MiHh- 
wiDiy  of  Srikot. 

Continued  from 
Bikh  rule. 

Ditto 

66 

... 

- 

9 

Sirdir,  son  of  Mughal, 
Mishwini,  of  Snkot. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4 

4 

- 

10 

Niir    Kh&n,    son    of 
Daur&n  Bhah,  Mishw^ni, 
of  ISrikot. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

5 

5 

- 

11 

Mchdd,  son  of  Raijat, 
Tanoali,  lambardAr  of 
Kharkov  iliqa  Kulai. 

Jagfr  continued 
from  Sikh  rule. 
Pension  given 
inl869. 

In  Kharkot     ... 

16 

... 

12 

Danr&n  Shah,  son  of 
Hazarat    NUr    Sayad, 
lambard£r     of    Swdbi, 
iUqa  Badnak. 

Continued  from 
bikh  rule. 

In  Swabl 

100 

... 

13 

A'zid   Khin,   son  of 
Fail    AH,   Tanaoli,    of 
Adha,  iliqa  Badnak. 

Ditto 

Adah 

80 

90 

14 

Bahrtei  Kh&n,  son  of 
Morid,  Tanaoli,  of  Kha- 
ran,  ilaqa  Badjiak. 

Ditto 

■                                                   Z 

KbAi^n 

31 

45 

.L 

dxiii 


nued. 


3 

10 

n 

12 

13 

UAf^H    Tl&SEilOK. 

CONDITIONB   IltPOe^D. 

rtf»ue 

tj         1 

Other  conditicmt. 

trt 

& 

a 

a* 

tf 

3 

§ 

s 

1. 

3 

H 

^ 

•^ 

s?; 

^—-cttntlMtti^d. 

&3 

" 

On   condirion  of    MilStajy    netricc   when 

loa 

Ditto. 

m 

"' 

On  terma  of  acrvlca. 

1 

... 

5 

•" 

1& 

50 

.., 

ino 

... 

— 

Ditto 

m 

- 

'- 

Wmiftpwto  the  Nawlb  of  imb  iit  the  pre- 

4S 

... 

... 

Ditto 

dritr 


APTESm} 


1 

2 

3 

'    I 

«-   1 

6 

< 

DKAILOrU 

XTWHwWBB 

1 

C 

i 

Mi 

1 

1 

JiiginUr. 

Whesignnted, 

Village  or  iUqa. 

1  m 

TAB 

15 

Mahomed   Khin,  son 
of  Bandu,  TanaoliT  of 
Chandor,  iliqa  Badnak. 

Cootinaed  from 
Sikh  rule. 

Thini 

w 

s» 

' 

16 

Nawib        Mahomed 
K.C.8.I. 

Ditto 
Ditto 

niqas  Knlai  and 
Badnak. 

6^766^ 

.„ 

- 

17 

8arfar4s,  son  of  Jabir, 
Turin,    of     Gojra,   in 
Tarbela. 

In  Tarbela 

7 

I 

- 

18 

7  Sona  of  H4tim  and 
Lukmanfa,  in  Tarbcla. 

Ditto 

In  Tarbela      ... 

55- 

» 

19 

Khini  Zam&n,  w>n  of 
Minam&n,  Said  Khini, 
of  Khalabat. 

Kagand  Basira. 
Continued  from 
Sikh    rule,  the 
rest  granted  at 
annexation. 

BassiiaKag  .. 

Badho 
Momaya 
Kot               ...  •► 
Part  of  Khala- 
bat. 

446 
1,554- 

Abdnllla  Kh4n,  son 
of  Kadulla,  Said  Khini, 
of  Khalabat. 

Rs.    186    given 
after    annexa- 
tion, the  retit  in 
1869. 

Total 
Pension 

2,000 

... 

20 

.«• 

... 

21 

All  Akbar  Khin,  eon 
of      Kallandar,     Said 
Khini,  of  Khalabat. 

Given  after   an- 
nexation. 

Ditto 

... 

.- 

22 

Ahmad  Ali  Khia,  son 
of  Azmat,  Said  Khini,  o 
Khalabat. 

Granted  in  1859 

In  Khalabat    ... 

15 

^ 

clxff 


continued. 


•  1 

10 

11 

13 

13 

' 

Cash  Peitsiok, 

Conditions  imposed* 

n^Tf^^tmme 

■ 

^ 

1 

PL. 

Other  conditloQK. 

3 

1 

i 

^ 

Jc 

BIPUE-H^'*' » «  «f-^^ 

3t 

.- 

,,. 

■" 

Will  lupie  to  Uic  Naw&b  of  Amb  at  th« 
present  holder's  death. 

U 

7 
&5 

"' 

... 

On  a>nditioii  oi  MiUt«i:y  ecrvicc  when 
reqoired. 

m 

GO 
10 
54 

.., 

*>• 

... 

- 

Ditto 

83 

-.. 

... 

... 

.., 

79 

3,479 

.„ 

... 

.... 

— 

185 

100 

... 

Ditto 

"■ 

- 

185 

"*    , 

Ditto 

15 

Ifi 

•*■ 

...      , 

», 

On  terma  ol  feervice- 

dxvi 


APPEND! 


I 

2 

S 

4 

6 

1 ' 

Deiuloi 

frantm 

JaginUr. 

When  graaied. 

Village  or  ilAqa. 

1 

Ii 

5- 

1 

TAi 

n 

F»ix  All  Khkn,  boq  of 
Sftrrii,  indwil,  of  Mty 

from  ^Uli  ruJiq, 

ti<iii. 

IllMomaja     ..* 

40 

24 

UTibntmnfldjU  aon  of 
Mubiimmjid      Gh&tuu, 

Jiglr  eontinned 
fnjm  bikh  nila 
FenMon  grant* 
ed  at  anaeiA- 

Uon. 

N4m 

130 

2G 

M£r  Alanit  9on  of  Ma- 
homed   HiiTf    Akhund 
KhaB,  of  TbapLA. 

1  continued  from 
8ikU    rule ;    J 
granted  in  Idi)^. 

TbaplA 

3S 

* 

m 

27 

Hahomod       HojaJn. 
mm  of  M&hotnt^  Irfiin. 
Akhund  KlmiLof  TbupLn, 

&f£r  Ofa&Mi,  eon  of  Pzui, 
Utnj&iimt  of  Toui,  il&qA 
riuafiai 

Elxi  F^iz  AlfljUi  soil 
of    Ali<hil   Ghufir,    oi 
Kikandarpor, 

Ki£i  Mlf   Alam,  wu 
gikaadarptir* 

Rs.  17fi  granted 
at  aim -guidon  r 
Mid  tliQ  reat  in 

Mt>radabid  con- 
tinued      from 
Bikh  mie,  tho 
rest    gifcn    in 

Dhcri  jigir  con- 
tin  acd       from 
E^tkh   mlc,  the 
reit  granted  In 
1859. 

(Iranlea  in  Id7i 

Fenaian 

Morai]ab&<l 
Ghairkbiii      „. 

Xatal 

Dhcri 

Ld  SikflJudajTiiEf 
Total 

In  SikandarpuT.., 

1,1 2€ 
600 

"' 

- 

i,G2a 

.. 

S8 

652 

200 

'** 

1    ^ 

752 

... 

2» 

500 

,.. 

docvii 


nued. 


30 


11 


12 


Cash  PxNStoif. 


& 


80 


85 


60 


aoo 


IJ4S 


1.136 


soo, 


I- 


1 

E 


13 


COKBinOKB  IVFQBID. 


Other  conditioQtf, 


On  tarmi  of  Militai^  ierrioe. 


m^ 


On  tflima  gl  «if  vice* 


Oti  temia  ol  MEltarj  oenioG. 


0n  oonditiim  ol  MUitiuj   aorrice  wbea 
rcqoiMd, 


On  termfl  <}f  Mirfce, 


A  17 


(Hxviii 


APTENm 


I  1 

S 

3               1               .                1       . 

1  •  1' 

J}l3iIL(»l 

ffoatiM 

o 

ftf 

kZ 

^■fiirdir. 

frii^a  gMuted. 

VaiaEpeoriUqs. 

1'' 

3  e 

. 

€ 

4f 

i 

1 

^2? 

s    *nJ 

1 

1    1 

, 

If 

ud 

90 

MiilU  BOin  Ifobam. 

Continnod  ir^a 

lu  %umk    ... 

w 

^. 

] 

liiiid,    Bon    of    Shaikh 

Sikb  rule. 

Ahuiad,  Awln,  ol  MftlkJii 

SI 

UMh  Ehin,  ISwiUji,  d 
Diibori,  la  Agitjr 

Ditto 

In  Chbohr      ... 

G92 

^ 

32 

Aiimml  Khan,  non  of 

QmtcUa       jagfr 

-^anclia 

364 

«. 

- 

K^iiu  KMn,  Finni.  ol 

Goulinui^  from 

PUUML. 

Sikh  ruk  ;  pcn- 
Hiou  gmtited  ftt 

4 

anoex&tiou. 

j 

1 
f[  Note.— Three  bnHhet^  d 

) 

At  their  de^th  t 

83 

IffrHMii  Kh»n»  eon 
PmiJsui, 

Qranted  at  «ii- 
ncxation. 

P^flioii 

«'<            1 

"*    ' 

* 

84 

"Contliiued   from 
8ikh  rule. 

InDMudA 

13 

11 

w 

8fi 

Hokadaun   M{r   Ab- 
mad,    6<iti   of    AhmjLd, 
Uoj*r,  of  Kot  NftjibuU*. 

Ditt* 

KgtN&]ibdll«.». 

1^12 

**' 

» 

U 

Ntif,  dftugtiter  of  Hmm 
All  Gaj»r,  of  Kot  Naji- 

iritt© 

InKgtNujibidlft 

61 

a 

J 

Kifoj^ad-dowJa,  tono 

Groiited  is  IST3 

Ui¥mdMk 

100 

«- 

'4 

27 

38 

Mfth(»D«d  Akb&r,  }no 
Uifur  of  ftbore. 

Ditto 

DHto 

100 

««* 

6ltti(» 


inuedi 


3 


)i> 


u 


CASH    l*ENSIQN, 


i. 


12 


13 


CONDITIONa  IMPoeSD. 


^3 

I 


0L, 


Qtbcr  ooiuUtioiB* 


^ 
^ 
Z, 


71 


U2 


450 


2£>i 


0iiti  tennfr  o£r  serriee.^ 


Dn  eotidiUoiL,  ot.  XiUliux  aenrice   when 


3ld  for  tbetr  lives  |  of  tb<»Gaiieha  j£gk. 


- 

175 

— 

••» 

IS: 

s 

... 

* 

l>95a^ 

... 

.,. 

;  ... 

44. 

•  .. 

... 

100^ 

... 

••- 

- 

100 

.... 

... 

/ 

Oh    condition  OL  Mltitaij    Ronrioe-  wbcnt 
required. 


Ohiiena  ofservice. 
BMto 


dxx 


APPBlO) 


39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


Jigiidir. 


When  granted. 


44 


46 


3  widows  and  a  Btep- 
mother  of  the  former 
Tarm  Chief,  Ohulim 
Kh4n. 


MoMiniiiit  Ahmdi, 
widow  of  Amir  Khan, 
Turin,  of  Pandak. 

Sherdil  Khin,  son  of 
Am(r,  Turin,  of  Pandak 

8hahd^  Khibi,  son  of 
Khin  Mahomed,  Turin, 
of  Malkiir. 

Amir  KhiLn,  son  of 
Faizulla,  Turin,  of 
Doi  Abu 


AziE  Khin,  son  of 
RahmatuUa,  Turin,  of 
Darwesh. 

NiUlir    Kh&n,    son  of 
As4d,  Turin,  of  Darwesh 


Village  or  iUqa 


The  pensions 
granted  at  an- 
nexation ;  the 
jagir  continued 
from  8i\h  rule, 


Qnmted  in  1863 

Ormntod  in  1873 
Granted  in  1859 


Continued  from 
Skhrule. 


Granted  at  an< 
nexation. 


4  the  jigir  con- 
tinued from 
Sikh  rule  ; 

The  rest  and  the 
pension  granted 
at  annexation. 


In  Pandak 


Pension 

In  Darwesh 
Pension 


In  Darwesh     .. 

In  Doi  Abi 


Total 


In  Doi  Abj 


In  Doi  Abi 
In  Darwesh 


Totnl 


DfTlIltf 


Prue^ti 


n 


n 

•as 


-&3 

O 


HI 


100 


4fi 
4 


63 


50 


88 
14 


i 


£3 


H 


102 


u 


contimied. 


dsoBti 


kvjU   Ttt^mmt 


•o 

^ 


& 


10 


II 


Cabh  PEy&ioM. 


i 


12 


13 


CONDITIOJiS  Ullt)6£a 


^ 


Otber  conditioni. 


0  t        S75 


$d 


100 


48 

4 


52 


50 


U 


102 


se 


00 


52 


On  teniii  of  fwrlce. 
Ditto 


On    condition    of    Military    scrHoe   when 


VitUk 


dacsM 


APPCtMl 


1 

2 

3 

4 

I ' 

1 ' 

1    : 

Zkgit^. 

DnAaorui 

When  granted. 

VHlage  or  iliqai. 

1 

i 
n 

I] 

1 

TAHBI 

46 

Do5d  Mahomed  KhiLn, 
son  of  Najaf,  Turin,  of 
Darwcsli. 

Granted  in  1859 

ki  Darwesfa    ... 

so 

•— 

i 

47 

Sher    Khan,    um    of 
Hosain,  Turin,  of  Rihana. 

Ckmtinued  from 
Sikh  rule. 

In  Rihana       ... 

#fl 

■- 

-1 

48 

W&ris  Khin,  adopted 
son  of  AsafKhto,  Turin, 
of  Niirdi  Giddheri      ... 

Ditto 

In  Ntirdi    Gul- 
dheri. 

ISk 

— 

I 

49 

Habib  KbAn,  fon    of 
Karam,       Turin,       of 
Tilokar. 

Granted  ia  1873 

In  Tilokar       ... 

601 

1     •*- 

- 

ffO 

ShajAwa],  son  of  Ghu- 
Urn,  Turin,  of  Tilokar. 

Ditto 

InTil.*ar       ... 

60* 

— 

- 

61 

BiLhi    Bakhfh    Kh&n, 
■on  of  Mahomed  Bakhsh, 
Dilaaak,  of  Serai  {WUih. 

Continued  from 
Sikb  rule. 

In  Baheri  lAban- 
bandu 

70» 

.•» 

"" 

62 

AH    Bakhfih,  son    of 
MahomadKhan,Di1azAk, 
of  Serai  S41ih. 

Ditto 

In  Serai  Silih... 

20» 

» 

- 

63 

mja  Fatteh  Rh4n,  son 
of      Kamil,     Turk,   of 
MAnakrii. 

Granted  in  1S59 

InSTtoakrfi   ... 

201 

••' 

- 

64 

IlihiBah^hurRhdn, 
Km    of    Manda,    Turk, 
of  Minakrii. 

Continued  from 
Sikh  rule. 

In  Mteakrfi    ... 

99^ 

48 

.w 

/ 

/ 

yenUnufed. 


clxasiiU 


ft 

l« 

"  1 

)2 

13 

CaSU   Pl^BlUK, 

Ck>NDITIOK^  IMt>€a£IX 

itMif  revenue 

%  ' 

^ 

I 

1— t 

1 

Other  conditlooB. 

iWVR-^tkiutd. 

m 

m 

1      .<. 

Oq  tfinnflfif  BcmcCi 

u 

44 

»p* 

Ditto 

u 

m 

... 

Ditto 

m 

50 

.'*. 

Ditto 

lb 

ao 

,.. 

* 
Ditto 

70 

70 

so 

•" 

.,. 

Dittd 

m 

20 

*- 

-* 

Ditto 

10 

U 

Ditto 

ekexw 


APPKNDD 


1 
i 


Jiifjrdftr. 


m 


Wben  gnntM. 


ViUAg^  or  U^A, 


^ 
^ 


11 

o  ^ 


DETUltfl 


PUftiUwk 


.  m 

I  111 


GS 


£6 


G7 


58 


eo 


fii|iiHaj4iKli4n,  son 

cif     HAshiiDt    Turk|    of 
Uinakrii. 

K  ft]  I  in  KHn,  son  of 
Gburatf  Ttu-k,  of 
M4aakr4i, 


Nidir  Ehiit    «on    of 
Miirid^fiirkfOfPhBrKri. 


RAja    Haider    Bckkhsh, 
Gftkkbor,  of  Khinpur, 


Gimated  in  lifiO 


La 


Cofitinuecl  frDm    Ditto 


100 


22 


Ditto 


Ditto 


[KoTE.^Vttmdft  Khin.  bititber  of  K»j»* 


la  Pbarin 


clAQghtiir  of  HiJA  TlA^tn^i 
and  wife  of  tbe  above. 


MiiRamrnit  H£b!bj|n,    Grants  fti  «i- 


mother  of   Rija  J  ihAn- 


Ditto 


Bkdmlput 
InBbem 

In  Bhc£E& 

PeHfiioD 


neXAtioQ. 


>  i,3sa 


l,S32 


ITS 


,nued. 


dxxv 


I 


10 


11 


Cash  Pknaioh. 


100 


23 


3 
hi 


13 


1» 


COKDITIOHB  IMPOSED. 


OUicr  condiiiotifl. 


for  blB  life ;  at  Fainda  Eliin'8  tlcatti^ 


830 
23^ 


1,i6a 


ins 


in 


Oa  tcimB  of  ecirica* 


Subject  to  good  behaviour. 


On    condiilon    of    Mtlilary   Berrice    when 
required. 


The  busbwid  i»  fetpoasible  tor  tbe  M^rrioefr 
and  &e  ]&gir  will  dcYt^lvc  to  the  tnde  lame. 


Ditto 


A  18 


tftitnSljffT 


APPENDL 


92 


JAgirdit. 


mja  Firas,  son  of 
Ali  Oaahar,  Gakkhar, 
•of  fiUopoc 


m 


^  1  ' 


Continned  Crom 


Mosammit  FaalJin, 
daughter  of  Bija  Kjut- 
b^  Aii,  and  manied  to 
the  son  of  the  above 
(No.  61). 

R&ja  Mir  Mahomed, 
son  of  Niiz  AU,  Oakkhar, 
of  Tnmiwa. 


Cantiiwei  firtm 


mtto 


^  (I^Sr-In  pUoe  of  these  villagesoikB 


Sarbai^l 
BhahK«)al 
T«tal 
iTirniifa 


166 
16 

•*» 

182 

1 

175 

1 

••• 

fuecL 


tbcxvii 


10 


u 


la 


Cash  Pension. 


IS 


CoSTDtflOlTft  IMPOei^D. 


^ 


i 


227 

7H 

S30 

219 

4li 

169 

ftfiO 

ISO 

40 

S2 

10 

672 


3,450 


I. 

I- 

S. 
5 


I 


Otller  cosdUiooi, 


Da  cotidltioii  ol   MilUar;   ferric*  mhem^ 


rtHiebeld  dunngSotDmAiy  SetUetnent, 
83 


26 

lOB 


im 


On  c<mtlii]<nt  of  Military  Benicc  wheu 
required^;  t&e  h|isb«iid  being  responsible  fgf 
I  be  eerricc^  and^  tke  jigfr  dc!Tol?i&g  ti>  tbe 
main  iesue. 


On   cofldittbB  of  Militwy  Ferric*  when 

required. 


clxxviii 


APPKNDE 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1  • 

1 ' 

DlTHl 

id 

Pm 

Ji^Mir. 

When  granted. 

Village  or  iUqa. 

Is 
II 

•38 
ll 

1 

i   I! 

la 

«4 

lUja  Qhnl&m  Maho- 
mcd.    son    of    Madad, 
Gakkhar,  of  tiholuil. 

Continned  from 
Bikhmle. 

Shoh&l 

197 

••• 

66 

RdjaAtAAli,  son  of 
Madad,Gakkhar,ofJab. 

Granted  in  1868 

In  Jab 

300 

... 

66 

lUja  Mahomed  KUn, 
8on   of    Amir    AU,  of 
Kh&npur. 

.Ditto 

InPindGlkhra 

300 

- 

67 

Bija       Mahomed 
Khin,  sonof  Shahbd£. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

300 

... 

68 

Mosammilt  SihibjAn, 
widow  of  K4ja  Ghulim 
Mahomed,      Qakkhar, 
of  Khinpor. 

Granted  in  1864 

Pension 

.*■ 

... 

69 

Pfr  Rijaadfn.son  of 
KazrtHn,    baiad,       of 
Kh&Dpar. 

Continued  from 
Sikh  rule. 

BandiKialA   ... 

52 

76 

TO 

t 

Said  8hah,    son    of 
Badr-ud-dln  Ahmad  All 
Shah,  son  of  Bhaxfshab. 

Ditto 

Jabri 

114 

••• 

Total  Tahsfl  Haripnr 

... 

•«. 

28,490 

2,026 

ued. 


dlaaeia 


enne 


I 


10 


n 


Cash  Pension. 


€ 


04 


12 


13 


Conditions  ihposed. 


I 

i. 


OUtcr  conditiouA, 


£10 
604 

605 


150 


76 


iro 


r.ioi 


3,068 


On  condition  of  Militnr;    serrJce   when 
lequircd. 


On  terms  gl  scrrice. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


803 


2,23d 


Her  busband  held  » yiglt  of  Ra.  »00,  Whieh 
UpBcd  on  his  lieMh  in  1861  without  imue; 
thjH  pendoo  bemg  Ux(S€OiS  gi?en  to  tha 
iridow. 


APPENDn; 


1 

2 

3 

4 

^ 

1  • 

+ 

DtuEVt 

1 

}       1 

PtmdiM 

1 

1 

1           J£g£itUr. 

Wbeu  gniital 

i 

Tillage  or  ilAqft. 

If 

li 

1  ii 

J 

fl 

1  eotitiniied  iitm 
Sikh     rulr,     1 
givtfi  at    «^ 
negation. 

B^di  Pfrdid  ... 
Sertin    Ohaim- 
BWa 

BitidA  IfuDir  ... 
Seiii  Nlinmt  .. 

STB 
60S 
13£ 

200 
513 

■ 

InifAttillaKhin.ioti 
of  aarbolwia,  Tanaoli, 
of  Cliamliad, 

J»g{t  gmnted  At 
p«iudon  in  lSGi», 

Taraf  I^w&l,  ia 
Ki\riJor  VmwiX 
lnHbi&iH 

Total    ,.. 

Cbamhid 

r 

1 

273 
100  1 

'" 

4 

2,100 

«. 

.^ 

72 

220 

... 

n 

AH  Mflbnmad  Khin, 
■Dti  Qi  Slier  MAh^med, 
Taii«QLi«  gf  Bir. 

A13,  except  Ba,m 

wiur  cotiiiniied 
frt>m  Sikti  mlc. 

BffHil*Biri    .,. 
Etuupdar 

Biri 
Barila 

mm, 

Eawiri 
Korer 

golnn  tWi      -,, 

Urtal    „. 

ai  1 

41 

91 

33 

138 

93 

45 
U 

-•* 

«** 
>>• 

*•• 

+** 

1.140 

Hnued. 


dxxxi 


9 

1      JO             11 

13 

13 

Cahh  Pension, 

COKDlTKlBrJl  IMPOSED. 

revmva 

' 

1 

1 

OUu^  coaditloiu. 

'i 

i 

1 

•' 

r-ABAL 

h. 

A** 

«** 

..• 

... 

On  coQditiaii  of  Militaij  servioe 
required.            j 

whm 

*^* 

'" 

„. 

-*- 

"' 

"- 

"• 

* 

2J79 

... 

... 

,.. 

iOO, 

250 

... 

... 

Ditto 

.- 

^.. 

'" 

•«* 

Ditto 

1 

""•■.    1 

-.. 

... 

•.. 

♦  -* 

1 

i». 

: 

*.i 

«.. 

.1 

>*■ 

-.* 

'- 

«. 

~  '                 '   m 

■ 

... 

...      , 

... 

^ 

1 

«••' 

:: 

:■■ 

^. 

1 

i 

» 

1,717 

,.. 

... 

I 

cLcxxii 


APPENDIX 


J 


J^lgirdir, 


DO'AIL  OF  } 


When  granted. 


VUkgc  or  ikqL 


^ 


S3 


Pracn.t  tmim 


fie- 


Vi 

■  &  c 


71 


Kakotri, 


Oontjntied  from 

i^ikh  rule. 


75 


7« 


7? 


78 


Tho    tit*>pri<*torft    of 
MaataOumkld,  XfttuKiilii. 


Bfthidur  Khin«  Mm 
of  Akbar  All,  TanaoM,  d 
8lierw4n. 


KlffirAli  Shin.  io» 
of    JAmiii  TaniioU,  of 

FCrov  Ebin,    ton  of 
Akaif  Xuiacli,  of  Kuthi^ 


Ditto 


90  nipew  jEframt- 
tion,  the  j^vtm 


ConUnufKl  from 
Sikb  rule. 


Ditto 


iQanyn 


INalakki 


kB^h 


Total 


O^raki 


Fenflion 


In  Rbenraa 
Gbk>t[k 


E&tbiilft 


TAH 


65 

SI 


112 


210 


H 


875 


U 
100 


202 


44 


S$| 


dxxxiii 


-continued. 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

M, 

Cash  PKNfiioF. 

CONBmONS  IMP08ED. 

immmlrwmue 

1 

^ 

H 

1 

1 

I 

i 

1 

Other  conditions. 

—           1 



«*■ 

...         , 

4»« 

*4« 

... 

"■ 

... 

-- 

202 

■  ■k 

' 

240 

... 

*»i 

97 

• 

1 

160 

... 

**4 

• 

44 

... 

Hi 

... 

954 

708 

,*, 

... 

... 

A  19 


ducxxii 


APFENSE 


i 


Jigfrdlr. 


I  ■  I 


Wlicn  graohxL 


Dcuna 


fiartti 


Village  or  Qaqi, 


■ag 


I 

1 


S^ 


9I 


n 


74 


AHdolTn  KTiin«  (ion 
of  Aniiiiulk,  I&umolir  ol 
iUkutfi, 


f5 


7« 


77 


78 


The  proprietor*    of 
MvoEBL  Q  ur&kki  1  TmiaoUfi, 


NisirAU  Khin.  mh 
1^    JimQ,  TaimoU,  of 

Ftrofc  Kb£ti»    son   of 
AiBLin,  Tauaoli,  of  Kuthi^ 


ConUntied  from 
%likliria& 


U 


lOftnhlri 


iKilakld 


IBigli 


Totel 


Ditto 


80  rtipeefl  front- 
ed At  uiacxft- 
tion,  thet^ftm 
1869. 


Contintiod  from 
Bikh  mle. 


DittQ 


OorKkl 


Pension 


36 
210 


1 


In  BbflTwin 
Gbliol^ 


Eatliiila 


II 


BIB 


It 


W 


cJaxxiU 


ued. 


9 

10 

"  1 

12 

13 

Cash  Pension* 

CONOmOKS  IMPOHED. 

wmm 

"3 

* 

S 

1 

Otkcr  conditioiw. 

. 

iSAD— ^iWfiHK^f?* 

^ 

— 

•" 

"* 

'" 

- 

- 

-" 

am 

>*- 

••■ 

■" 

240 

160 

*" 

»T 

- 

u 

' 

**> 

... 

w 

i«a 

"■ 

,.. 

dtxtudv 


APPENJ 


1 

,       t       * 

1    • 

1  '1 

DlTiH 

JigNUc^ 

Wliea  grinted. 

ViUjgciffOiqi. 

i 

Is 

'1 

11 

6< 

ltw«< 

i 

1 

3 
1 

1 

i 

I 
i 

ti 

T9 

of  Pir  Khiri.  Hftfi6«Eu 
Eb4iL 

IWnjiwfti  eonti- 
uned  from  Sikh 
Tule  ;  the  re«t 
gmnt^dat  ftn- 
ik£2aUoii, 

B£ndi  Dhdndin 
TumA^ii 
Bilahed 
Gojri 

Jftlilpun 

KMXiwH 

211 
438 

76 
4T 

* 

Ntfbfi 

140 

«t« 

In  Taihail      „.  1 

2 

.^ 

t 

EhunilU  Ehin,  ton 
of      AiDlTd£,     ManftiiT 
JftdUn,    ittmbATdar   of 
Mirpor, 

Rs,  53  cotitinoed 
from  Bikb  rule; 
ibcrci^tgrfttited 

BiodA       64hib 

In  MiTfOT       ,,. 

135 

i«* 

M 

1,200 

.., 

m 

103 

,*. 

81 

Sb£dl  Ehin,  ton  of 
EAm^Ti  Mftit!n!ir  JadCn, 
Umbn^dir  of  Biirpur, 

ContiBised  from 
Sikh  rule. 

Ditto 

is 

'" 

83 

Ahmad    KhAiit    son 

of    BhihwiXi   MAiifltir 
Jad^n,    lambardar    of 

Pitto 

In  Kilcfti 

44 

*'" 

^ 

.Uid. 


^(iCCOtO^ff 


9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

Cash  Pkksion, 

OONDJTlOSa  JMPOeXD. 

tfVIWfl 

^ 

Other  coDdiHona, 

i 

I 

1 

1 

a 

s?* 

I 

lAD—WHtittued 

... 

„. 

.„ 

On  conditicm  dt  MQiUrj  aerrice 
required. 

when 

... 

•av 

11 

'*' 

*., 

•at 

■  a* 

♦  »« 

■" 

— 

••• 

«•* 

,- 

», 

f»i 

!•« 

„. 

... 

.,. 

,.. 

•- 

„• 

,„ 

... 

♦  il 

•" 

*" 

.., 

?,476 

,.. 

... 

103 

.., 

». 

art 

46 

,., 

*** 

•n 

Ditto 

90 

*'t 

..• 

'«a 

Bitio 

AFPC 


1 

2 

.    1    . 

1  • 

!• 

1 

DmM 

1 

■a 

Ihm 

\ 
1 

i 

JIgtrdir. 

When  grwtcd. 

?0UgeoriU4^ 

1 

|3   ! 

'1 

r 

1 1 

03 

of      iMxnuiU     Akbcmd 
lOiailf  ^  Dhmmtftur, 

Oo»tSou«d  horn 
ftikhrnto. 

Nagftkki 

167 

-, 

ii 

Of    Hhtihhki,    Hvm^ 
Ralimat  Khin,  son  <jf 

Bi.  CT  oontinaed 

from  Sikh  rule, 
the  rc»t  granted 

GnntedinlB^a. 

Dbok 
JbLn 

ToUl 

In    Shalkhin- 

b&odi 

^      100 

»•* 

100 

Sfi 

40 

T»» 

80 

AmiTuKft  KMn,  boh 
of  AtiJ.Balir  JBdu]i.£»f 
Bindi  At&i  EMq« 

Mahomed         KHn, 
son    of  MtiBhil,    SiJAj 
Jad4n,  of   B^di  Ac&£ 

Continued  from 
6ikh  rule. 

Ell.  49  continued 
from  8Lkh  rule, 
tb^teetgr  Wiled 
in  1859. 

Hatihad 

In  Bandi  Atil... 

Total 

In  Bandi  Alif ... 

1S6 
66 

«ti 

m 

"* 

fiT 

70 

*»* 

88 

Abb^  Khio,    BOTl  of 
JftlAl,    e^lirjaddn.  of 

Rft.  05  «aotlnticd 

from  Sikb  rule, 
the  rest  gmnt^d 

Intangra      ... 

130 

1 

88 

*.l 

SS 

AkbAT     All,   »on    of 
Sberc,  Halir  Jadiin,  of 
K&LCt  Maim 

Contiaucd  froia 
Kikh  rule. 

InKiliiMain.. 

■  *. 

90 

Am£r    SbAb,   son  of 
Ebola  Shub.Oiliiiiaflid 
of  Daruiiui  Maua  &Dd  ' 

Ditto 

InDanmniMaira 

II 

£0 

'*# 

x>nivMisd. 


cuMtvyi 


9 

10 

n 

n 

IS 

. 

Cash  Peksiok. 

COiXDJTlOm  OtrOAED. 

ual  revenue 

1 

other  conditionB. 

3 

1 

i 

S5 

1 

yr 

T-ABiD<^cffnfiiiw^. 

\0 

180 

„. 

... 

... 

On  tenne  of  Benice* 

50 

».* 

**• 

4*. 

*i* 

10 

! 

... 

... 

... 

Ditto 
Ditto 

W 

100 

... 

.., 

... 

40 

40 

*.* 

•" 

.., 

i 

66 

- 

„. 

.•■ 

"- 

Bitto 
Ditto 

06 

2CH5 

»* 

.,, 

... 

TO 

70 

*•! 

««■ 

-■*■* 

^ 

30 

ISO 

.»» 

»-• 

"' 

On  condition   of   Mllitity   ierrtee 

wh«n 

ftS 

88 

... 

... 

.*» 

30 

20 

..» 

•  f* 

.., 

AFFERDU 


1 

2 

If           4           j       .    1     .   (    : 

Dfuaari 

1 

i^MMlt^ 

;  =  ^r 

f 

] 

Jtgnair. 

Wlaaigmiiied, 

VmM^  Oi  U&qa. 

a  il 

tuj 

it 

BMit   A'<M  Khkn, 
ion  of  Ham  Alt,  Evril, 

iDiwil  Uiti^ 
In  Nairi  FMn 

MtijftT^lA    ... 

fit 

' 

Kftrekh 

^     983 

„* 

-1 

tn  Mohri    Bftd> 

'- 

,     - 

In  Uoh«ii       .. 

•*♦ ' 

- 

In  Oftrbft 

\-  *** 

' 

KOTI.— Jo  DiwJ 
accord 

993 

«f  > 

- 

U.  156,  1 
linger  In 

md  Nig 

dtid^dii 

n 

7    EelftH<Jhfl  o!    the 
ftboTO  Sirdir  A^ld  KhAn 

Cotttlnnod  from 
ISikhmK 

In  Gnimk 

In    Moliri  B»l- 
bbftin* 

1^     BC3 

159 

rf 

In  Nin 
Total 

299 

£63 

663 

oontinuii. 


CwBtOOBM^ 


9        1 

10 

11 

12 

13 

^ 

Cash  Pkssioit. 

CONUmON*  IMFOHED. 

mal  revenue 

i 

, 

1 

' 

i? 

1; 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

^ 

^ 

Dtn-ABAD—contittwi. 

!•« 

-' 

gubjeot  lo  tbo  cliMnw  of  Govemment, 
oacouditjotii  ol  Melitj  Mnd  good  ieniov. 

md 

It 

... 

i*> 

16 

•  •« 

.*. 

BO 

t*ir 

.** 

H 

1                "• 

*.. 

m 

... 

..i 

1 

u 

,„ 

- 

tl 

I,OU 

.*. 

M. 

... 

keftt 

relationi  er 
ii  to  the  jAg 

]07  Ufe 

•« 

«•» 

■*■ 

..»     1 

•** 

IHtlo. 

.» 

*f* 

,.. 

.,. 

- 

... 

"' 

.,. 

,.. 

^ 

aes 

»*t 

■*• 

**. 

«■■ 


Aiwm 


i 


Ji^^fMt. 


WIm  granted. 


Yi&agtt  oriliqa. 


1  '   I 


I 


Is 

-a? 


Dirine 


I -a 


g 


1 

• 


pi 

III 


98 


8ird4r  Kftram  Khin, 
•on  of  Nawlkb  Khin, 
KarriU,ofDiwilMaiiiL 


Ck>ntiiMied  from 
Sikhnile. 


iDiwalManiL.. 
In  Nagri  Piin 
In  Majohin    ... 
Total 


Til 


653 


94 


Samnndar  Khkn,  son 
of  Abdulla,  Karril,  of 
Chando  Maira. 


Coniinned  from 
Sikh  role. 


NOTX.^In  Diwil  Manil  and  Kagri  I 
shazea  aggregating  Ba  T€, 
These  aharea  are  aooordiagly 


Chando  Haiia.. 
Dhanak 


88 
95 

... 

183 

... 

95 


Sirdar  Ali  Bahadur 
(deceased),  son  of  Ahmad 
Ali,  Karril,  of  Dabran 
(socoession  nnder  re- 
port). 


Jigir  oontinaed 
^m  Sikh  rule, 
pension  in  1859. 


Total 


NOTK.— The  j<girdte  reUtkms  (4  is 
Rs.  206.  On  their  death  tin 
eluded  in  the  abore. 


Dabran 
ILassan 
Gojri 

Total 


963 

41 

100 

... 

1,104 

... 

NOTK.^Fonr  relations  of  the  j^iglrd 
On  their  death  these  sham  ^ 
in  the  above. 


linued. 


exch 


10 


n 


Cabh  Pension* 


12 


13 


CoNDrr^o!®  mPOBVD. 


1 


tL4 


f 


55 


Other  conditiona. 


P-ABAD — caaM  nmd. 


me 


Sabject  to  tlie   pleaniro  of   QoTermnentf 
mad  on  condition  ol  fidelity  ttod  good  same*. 


brotlicr,  Abdul  Kahmiin,  enjojs  lifo 
lapse  it  biB  d»sth  to  the  j4g£rdir. 


3m 


On  teriBfl  of  eeiricc. 


ibarefl  in  the  abore   aggregating 
o  the  j^igirilir,  and  are  tberetoic  m- 


IpWfi 


200 


ItittOk 


inlbcabtMre  ag|:regatitig  B».  1513. 
kPdlr,  find  lie  therefore  indiidcd 


A  20 


APPENI 


1 

2 

8               1             4                 (      5              6      1 

* 

DETia 

1 

J'mati 

r  < 

•g 

J= 

1 

c 

1 

•JigkUir. 

'When  granted. 

Village  grittqa. 

Is 
If 

's>i 

1 

1 

ij 

t 

97 

AUt  MahomcMl  Kh&n, 
mm    of    Ahiutul     Ali, 
Karril,     6f      Dubrm, 
Mother  of  Sardar  Ali 
Bahidur. 

Ali    Oanhar    KhAn. 
brother  of  the  above. 

Granted  in  1859. 
Ditto 

Pensioii          -. 
PensioB 

... 

•M 

TA 

W 

K^i  Ahmaclji,  son  of 
Mahomed  Hasn,Karril, 
of  Kiala. 

Cantinoed  from 
Sikhxole. 

Kiala 

39 

... 

99 

Ali  Akbar  Shah,  son 
of    M£r    Kabill   Khah, 
Qilini  Salad,  of  Pirkot. 

1 

Ditto 

PfritetShAa.... 
i  Sajkot       ...  S 
Total 

88 
170 

- 

268 

... 

[NOTS.— ColUterals  of  the  iw^ 
at  their  death  their  shares  lapse  to  1 

100 

Oanda  Singh,  ton  of 
8ohan  Singh,  Brahman, 
of  Moh4ri. 

Granted  in  1881 

In  Mokiri      ... 

40 

40 

101 

Ghnlto  Shah,  son  of 
Said  Shah,  Gihbii  Said, 

of  PliSBi. 

Sikh  rule. 

i  Plissi        ...^ 
iMilmtUa    ... 
i  Ateran       ... 
i  Charbat     ... 
In  Nanshera... 

228 

In  S£r          ...J 
Total 

L 

228 

[NOTB.— Rel 
on  their 

ations  of   the  j£g 
death  their  sharoe 

iid 

ed.. 
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10             U 

J2 

13 

Cash  PfcireroN, 

Conditions  impobed. 

•u< 

'  1 

other  conditions* . 

i 

i 
1 

■f 

1 
1 

BAT 

lUO 

«c*f. 

... 

„ 

100^ 

■■> 

1 

30 

.,. 

-.* 

*4» 

On  tiums  of  Mrrice. 

eel 

... 

*4» 

67. 

.,. 

... 

133 

,.. 

1      "^      ' 

— 

C  i^ajkot  grwit  on  a  life  tannrc, 
cTdfore  iucludcd  in  the  abOTe.] 

10. 

... 

■■' 

" 

... 

*■» 

1«* 

1        Od  terms  of  scirioe; . 
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leabo 
Bndai 

i 

2W 

"■ 

rethtrefo 

reiiiduilc 

a 
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Jiglrdir. 


I      '      I     '    I 


Dfuiatf 


Whoi  grmntod. 


VQlAge  or  iliqb. 


"8 

o 

IS 

si 


s 


^IH 


3   lifi 


102 


Fnxl    Shftfaf    won    of 

Svd  ot  Pitai 


lOS 


NAdir   Shih,  mm  of 


101 


B(>Ti  of    iUkim   KJiiDf 


Bltto 


^  10  continued 

|fn>m  Bikb  mle 
the  Test  ^milt- 
ed ill  i8r,a. 


fA0 


228 


i  lUiixiiUm     . 

i  Atemu 

I  €fa«rb«t     .* 

In  Sir 

TotAl 


[NoTE-^Relationa  of  ibe  jis**] 
on  tlieii-  deatL  thc^  thim  ilV^ 


2i^ 


I  Hint 
I  Milmfilft    . 
I  Ateran 
I  tjhftrlwt 

In  Naunhcm., 
In  «ir 
Totml 


1 


228 


228 


[NoTA -^EeLitiona  of    tbr  ji^^< 
ou  tlieir  d^th  tlieir  shar^^  wiilt^ 


In  Lotm 


10 
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lS--€anHmmeA. 

1  • 

9 

w     I     u 

IJ 

1                                       ^^ 

Jaool 

CAflfl   PsSfilOV. 

Covmrtosffe  i  kfo^k^ 

Jd^r, 

4 

i 

1 

} 

fl. 

'11 

IP 

3 

^        1 

Other  eatidituu. 

ABBOTT.ABAD-^wrfmtitfrf. 

74 

... 

... 

.., 

" 

Or.  tcnns  of  gcrvi<»«. 

74 

.•. 

... 

..* 

... 

61 

... 

... 

... 

.., 

60 

... 

... 

.„ 

+.* 

8 

... 

... 

*"" 

... 

8 

... 

.. 

.., 

••• 

270 

270 

... 

219 

... 

Wbb  iharct  in  the  abo 
tfae]iffinUr,andare 
aborej. 
74 

^ejigirai 
therefore 

included 

gHs. 

On  term«  of  Bcrvice* 

74 

... 

... 

61 

... 

... 

.#, 

60 

... 

... 

... 

8 

... 

8 

••• 

... 

... 

270 

270 

... 

219 

... 

lie  shAieHin  the  above  j&gir  aggrcp.'atJn 
the  jlffirdir,  and  are  therefore  includctJ 
■bovej. 

jlte. 

10 

860 

The  jl^r  h  hdd  cm  ciwiditicm  of  Bf  tlltary 

iervieu* 

capqvi 


affendq: 


I 

2 

'    I 

4               [        5 

1  '1  = 

Dmndi 

,      PnmttwM 

1 

■^  ,  -I 

^ 

ii^ 

1 

J£g(itMr. 

Wb^nigmt^, 

TiU«geOfiliq». 

li 
11 

jl 

■ 

««l 

lOG 

Shcrdil  Kbin,  sdn  of 
Haibftt,DUiiad,ofM4Jfi' 
b&n. 

Gi^t«d  l»  IB^S 

IiiMa}(tbim    .,. 

]& 

—    1 

' 

lOG 

Hasn   Eh&n,    Kon  of 

Bin^hAr,     Dhtind,      of 
Bnkot 

Ditto 

Bakol 

IS 

.« 

' 

107 

8tiltiTt  Bar»kat  Rbin 
adnptvil  »on  of  HtiKnin 
Khin,  Bomb*,  of  Bot 

Ditto 

The  BoC  illq«  of 

35  vllkgn. 

1629 

-' 

Total  Talwfl  Abbott-ftbad 

1S,(HS 

iJ03 

TA 

lOS 

lUjvali  Khan,  flon  erf 
Fm%    Ati    TuiAoll,  of 

!UjaGhnl4m,  son  of 
MahbuUA,TQrk,ofBchAli 

Continued  from 
tsikh  rule, 

Ditti* 

Hot  BAifa  Bttm 
Mwgldr 

Totftl 

IS 

,,, 

S6d 

.„ 

im 

8Z 

— 

110 

Sbcnamdn,   son      of 
Mftbomed  Khin,Awdji, 
of  JaXliL. 

Ditto 

I  JrUA 

219 

1G3 

111 

Jamil  Kbin^brotber 

of  tbe  above* 

Ditto 

Ditto 

219 

150 

4jXCtHt 


tinued 


nti§mm 


-3 


10 


11 


C4fill  FeKbIoN. 


£ 


17 


4^10 


18,597 


12 


13 


CONDtTlOKB  UtP09£D» 


I 


Other  ooiHiitioiia^ 


1,160  657 


816 


On  uamm  of  aetvicc 


Ditto 


Subject  to  the  pleasure  of  OoTemment, 
and  on  term»  of  Huch  serrico  as  the  Qovem- 

meat  nmj  require* 


lHRA. 


380 


87 


228 


225 


On  condition  of  Military  Bervioe  when 
required. 


Ditto 


On  terms  of  senrice, 
pleasure  of  Government. 

Ditto 


and  subject  to  the 


cawv»t> 


APFESl 


1 

% 

I 

1    * 

1  •! 

DKtilLa 

(I 

^5 

1      AM««t 

1           '''1 

1 

1 

J^^einttr. 

VilU^fe  or  illqi. 

g 

1    ll 

U« 

lis 

MtitiWJ          MakomH 

Waii    noxi  of  MahotTioil 
Alt  Jibingii  bwiOu^  ni 

CoBtinued  froB 

tijkh  rule. 

Ogm 
Qwida 

41 

Shohvlm        » 

lU 

^ 

PoUiA 

271 

._ 

Hob&i&D 

100 

Behu           ...  1 

Bfttd£n         ,.  ( 

£^ 

— 

Mirtiil 

39 

.» 

Hcxsoini^ 

22 

,« 

Debgirifl 

20 

«. 

Cliin.iu>ii  of  Ffti£  TolAb 
Khin,  KlMili  8wAlhi,  of 

Dmt^ 

Total         ^ 
Cbakim 

32 

^. 

&25 

■" 

lis 

fi2& 

- 

114 

Zju^Ah  Khint  mm  of 
8o^4!ftm,     Bwithi,     of 

Dito              ^.| 

In  Maii£ibr&  , . 

m 

&3^ 

115 

Zamin  K!i4iit  ion  of 
Bsgriio,  in  A^tot. 

Ditto^ 

im 

-- 

itinued. 


cxcix 


s» 

10 

U 

!2                                 la 

Cash  Penbion. 

CoUDITlOKSIMPOSKa 

rennw 

i 
1 

1 

1 

l: 

Otlier  conditiciki. 

IHi 

lA^ 

" 

On  termfl  of  eerrice. 

On  coudltlotk  of  llllituj  wMricc    wbea 

• 

2.067 

.,* 

. 

f08 

S3. 

ID:* 

... 

' 

^ 

* 

On    cfindiilon    of    Militaix    lerrioe    w^^ 
required. 

On  t^rmn  of  •errioe* 

a21 


ce 


APPENDU 


g 

c 

I 


116 


117 


118 


119 


120 


121 


122 


123 


124 


J4gir(Ur. 


Sher  Zamin  Khin, 
■on  of  Amir,  Qolra,  of 
HftmsheriiD,  in  iliqa 
Shinkiiri. 

Bahidor  Khin,  son 
of  Amir,  Golra,  of  Sham< 
dharra,  in  Agror. 

Hishim  All  Khin,  son 
of  Kamrii,  Golra,  of 
HamRherian,  in  Shin- 
kiari. 

Mahomed  Khin,  aon 
of  Mir  wall,  Qolra,  of 
Shamdharra,  in  Agror. 

L41  Khin,  son  of  Him- 
mat,  Jihingiri  Swithi, 
of  OaliUgh. 

Sharifulla  Khin,  son 
of  MauM  Mahomed 
Khin,  fiwithi,  of  Dha- 
diil. 

Mnasammit  Dnrmiijin 
widow  of  Mohabbat  Kh&n 
8w4thi,  of  Dhariil. 

Akbar  Kh&n,  son  of 
Ghufir,  Jaiangiil  6wi- 
thi,  of  Giddarpur. 

Mehrib  Shah,  son  of 
Manowar  Shah,  Tinnsai 
Saiad,  of  Nankot 


_L_!_J_!_Li 


DRAILOrM 


Continued  from 
Sikh  role. 


eei 


"Continued. 


mmml  r§venu0 


i 


10      I      11 


CASH  Pension. 


f3ASRA''<fontmwd 


re 


f 

a 


208 

■'* 

208 

"- 

108 

'" 

107 

,.. 

917 

... 

625 

"■ 

■•• 

160 

1,358 

... 

35 

.. 

12 


13 


Conditions  imposed. 


3 

m 


Other  conditions. 


m 


On  tenni  of  seryice. 


Ditto. 


[n  Hen  of  a  jigfr  held  hy  her  hniband,  who 
died  leaving  no  male  issae. 


On  tenns  of  seryice. 


Ditto. 


CClt 


APPENDHS 


1 

2 

8 

i 

1  •  1  • 

1  '1 

DmiLorM 

i 

•8 

PtmmtmM 

1 

f^i 

1 

JAgirdir. 

When  granted. 

Village  or  iliqa. 

If 

n 
11 

S3 

1  '^1 

126 

Said    Hosain,  son  of 
Said    Shah,    Tiramzai 
Saiad,     of    Bhairkimd 
Utla. 

Continaed  from 
Hikh  rule. 

In      Bbairkond 

UtUk 

44 

44 

ui 

126 

UX  Khin,   son     of 

Wasil.SarkhaUiSwithi, 
of  Btilikot. 

Ditto 

In  Bilikot     ... 

247 

... 

- 

127 

Ilaibat  Kh4n,  ton  of 
Kamarili,       Khawaja 
Khaili       Swithi,      of 
BIdikot. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

87 

• 

128 

Md.  Abbas.  Akhund. 
cada,    son    of    Habib, 
haghm^Qi    Swithi,  of 
Balikot. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

40 

— 

- 

129 

Snmmandar  Kh&n,  son 
of    Sin);Iiir.  Sarkhaili 
8w4thi,  of  Bilikot. 

Ditto 

1  Banda  Batkar- 
rar,  in  BilAkot 

22 

26 

- 

130 

Safdar  Ali  Khfo,  son 
of    Akbar,    HarkliaiU 
Swithi,  of  Patseri. 

Ditto 

In  Patseri 

44 

... 

- 

181 

Ffroedln  Kh4n,  son  of 
Najofa,      Bamba,      of 
Gahora,    in    Kashmir 
territory. 

Samandar  Eh^  son 
of  Mahomed  Amir,  Khan 
Khali  8w4thi,  of  Oarhi 
HabiboUa. 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Jabri  Knils    ... 
Lasso  Saltani ... 
In  Shohil  MacuUa 

Total 

niqa         Oarhi 

HabibnUa. 
Hiiia  Konsh  ... 
In  Shinkiari    ... 

[Note.— A  relat 
it  will  lapse  to 

416 
70 

I       60 

1       20 

70 

M. 

485 

690 

J^ 

182 

2,498 

1,877 
86 

... 

\ 

6,722 

-^ 

onofthejagirdlrhflUilJ 
thej4giidAr,aiidlissttiS 

continued. 


CClll 


9 

10 

11 

12 

Id 

L 

Cash  P 

KKBIDN, 

CciTDlTlOKa   IMPOSED. 

wal  rfiicenite 

IS 

1 

^ 
1 

if* 

♦9 

1 

1 

Other  conditimiB* 

^S- 

i4 

rt^n^mtif^. 

„, 

•». 

On  termaof  eerrice. 

ir 

347 

- 

.., 

-    ' 

Ditto. 

i; 

ST 

„. 

Ditto 

io 

,             40 

'- 

.„ 

... 

Stibj^t  to  tbc  ple^smtQ  of  QoTemiD«&t,  and  on 
terms  of  service. 

25 

... 

- 

— 

On  tenQB  of  eeirice. 

44 

41 

... 

... 

r 

— 

«•> 

,.. 

— 

590 

,.. 

.,. 

,., 

. 

27 

.,, 

... 

.,. 

,„ 

On  comditioo  of  Ifilltirf  lerrieewbenreqiiind. 

54 
da 

..• 

... 

"■ 

"■ 

13 

9,113 

,.. 

... 

>f  Ri,  SlCfn  the  •Ijoxej^ 
ticladed  in  the  nborcj. 

g£r.    At  Mb  dentil 

«nv 


APPENDII 


I 


Jigfrdif, 


J_!_L 


DKriaori 


WbeD  gimntod. 


Yillige  or  iUq&. 


^ 


1S3 


m 


1S5 


199 


I3f 


laa 


in 


140 


of  Atai,  M&ndrdi  bwitbl, 
of  Baikal. 

ZiSv    Eh^    (aliu 

Mtix&Sar),        non      of 
Nftw4b  Khin,  Jihingin 

SwidUjOt  BhogftUDftDg, 

Bahidur  Kb£ii»  eon  of 
Dfdir  AH,  Jih&ngiri 
Switlii,  of  fihogarmang. 

Mxixaffar  Ehin,  soti  of 
Niair,  DucUl  Switbi, 
of  BbatgirioQ,  in  Nui- 

SilA  Kh%;n  (deceawd), 
son  of  Ahiiiftd  Ali, 
Jih4Qgiri  Swithl,  of 
Jftbaiui. 

Ahmad  Khin,  boh  of 
JlimidUj  Jihiugiri  6w4< 
thi,  of  BachA  FatU. 

Ahtftwi  Shah,  ton  of 
Ghul&m  All  hhah,  Tir- 
ami^ai  8fiiad,  of  Sac  ha, 
in  MAii£a  Bel  a  Kawal. 

Ahmad  Ali  Shah,  »on 
of  Mir  Ool  8hah,Tir- 
miDKai  B&iAd,  of  Kagin 
Ehitf. 


Granted  in  1^9. 


Continued  froM 

bikb  rule. 


Qrfttited  ftt 

ncxAtion* 


^Continued  from 
Slkhndfi, 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Oranled  in  U^S, 


Jigir  contjnuod 
trom  Stith  niloi 
pension  gnuitcd 


P«iuioii 


In  Bhognnnanf 


FeofioD 


In  PinjuJ 


Id  Jabanri 


In  Kiich«F«ia 


PenaioD 


Mungfar 

Jolm 

ArmhSMn 


ToUl 


400 


6$ 


53 


TiS 


3S 


13 


600 


eontinued. 


ccv 


HMi  rn^mue 


^ 


10 


il 


OABE    FEZfTfiloN, 


I 


■3 
i 


lu 


13 


CoNDlTIOKB  DIPOBKD. 


I 


3 
^ 


Olhef  coaditloiu. 


IQO 


75 


175 


00 


SO 


10 


£2 
SO 

L6 


400 


6S 


C3 


1,23a 


Qd  ocmditiou  of  Uilit&z^  fioiTicewbfiiiEequii«d» 


1T5 


260 


160 


Oq  t^ma  oi  Bervioe. 


PItto. 


Ditto, 


On  tenos  d  MilHary  a^rviee*  and  aucU  control 
of  hifl  couatf?  w  majr  be  r«quiied  bj  Go- 


ecm 


APPKNDE 


1 


I 
I 


Jigfitl£r, 


When  grintod* 


^rnUge  or  Uiqa. 


*"S 


7     I 


DiTiiiff- 


141 


ita 


143 


144 


145 


i4e 


Mehdi  Shab,  (*an  of 
Anwur  ^bali,  Timmztii 

Fattah  AU  Ktji^,  jion 
of  Kftii  All    shaJv*  Tir- 

Ravdt  Shftbt  «on  of 
Han  bat  ^biUi,  Timtn£fti 
tiaiodt  of  Belm  KaWtti. 

Ohulim  Haidor  Shah, 
mn  of  Zimin  Shab, 
TimtHEai  8aJaa,  of  Be  la 
Kawaj. 

'Ilio  S&itkd  proprietona 
of  Kagdn  liLha'i* 

The  Said  prophetom 
of  BeJA  KuwAl, 


<m1  in  1»55  ;  tk< 
Ditto 


Es.  167  granted 
in    1S5&;    tbe 

TM^t  in  l!^5^« 

B&  3S3  granted 
ia  1865  ;  tbe 
rest  m  1861^. 

Orantodin  IB^S 


Fcmion 


Pcniioo 


P^liOQ 


Pemioi] 


i    Eogio    Kbis 


Ditto         ,*.    i&elAEaTrai 

TotAl  Tohsfl  Mannbra 

Tab  all  Baripur 
TabsO  Abbot1>ab«d 

Tal&l  District    Ha^£r£ 


475 


E«,S75 


TiS^ 


12,839        2,407 


5,S36 


eevi» 


conUuded. 


1    ^ 

■•  1 

11 

It 

n 

ui 

CaHH   PEStSlO^. 

Ck)5rDiTio:cs  mpoiKDw 

iiulr0n»m 

■  1 

1 

1 
1 

d 

5^ 

• 

fSAHRA-f 

«m^?Hj'Af: 

.., 

„. 

410 

- 

On  t^rms  of  Militify  larriee,  wd  mch 
ooQtrot  of  tii«  CDontij  ai  m»j  b«  f«qtiu«d 
bj  Govenunent, 

- 

•  »i 

"' 

410 

,., 

mttop 

t 

«va 

l» 

t*:o 

,,, 

Ditta^ 

-» 

„, 

B50 

"" 

Dittok 

57 

267 

H* 

... 

**» 

Oandittonftl  on  tba  m&inti^iiancfi  of  good 

16 

716 

„, 

.» 

!     ... 

Ditto, 

76 

20,518 

675 

1,800 

lOS 

,01 

V 

34 

37,401 

6,068 

8oa 

2,238 

16 

16,697 

i,ieo 

667 

616 

76 

^,61B 

t75 

1,100 

105 

26 

7«,GI6  ■ 

i,90& 

3,3^0 

a;!6d 

A  22 


APPENDIX  No.  W  (See  patxie  21,  24,  25  of  Chapter  Til). 

Gemiparaiive  Btaiemeni  ^Indme  to  vtUoffe  kMtdmen  under  Swnmrji 
New  Settlement,  vn(h  Mem(mjmda  of  (A)  ow^rtMffe  Hee  tf  Inim,^ 
(B)  detail  of  reswmptione  and  new  grant 


UHSIL, 


Huripitr 


lW»«t^ftbtd 


HiTifflhru 


jJotftl  Dittriot 
Hu&ri. 


371 


44e 


BIQ 


i 

3 


Bi. 


^907-13 


8f ae*  6 


41S7-  0 


l,a29  11,521- 2 


I' 


IVAMfi  nXSD   AT  TBM  17XW  SBTTLilllt 


-DetAiU 


3-8; 


B^2i 


Beieaaefl  lor  Ufo  onlx 

Pormuiaiit  in&ma  . 

ili^le«aed  for  Ufe  tmlj 

PcrmAiient  iniiiifl  ^« 
Ee^«Mod  foi  liJa  ckhIj 


5.0^ 


Beleaied  for  lifo  oiUj 


JL — ^ilMrad  ehowvng  average  amount  of  Indme,  aa^nwanged  etHe 

Nw)  SettUmeni. 


DXTAIL. 

IHAM  TO  BMMSOk 

Eur. 

^Mf^mUg. 

Hy*-! 

i 

i 

1     ' 

f    • 

^ 

g 

1 

g 

1 

^ 

< 

}K 

•^ 

Inims  of  S  rapees  and  under      ... 

dSS 

m 

19t 

tt7 
441 

Inimi  of  more 

than  6  Rs.  and  np  to  10  Ba. ... 

160 

1,498 

66 

>t 

H 

10  Rs.  and  np  to  16  Ba. ... 

^ 

760 

90 

974 

tf 

N 

l5Ra.andQpto28B8..... 

84 

1»688 

16 

stoi 

»• 

tf 

SO  Ba.  and  np  to  Sf  Ba. ... 

i» 

068 

JL 

n 

ff 

«t 

26Ba.«idiipto80Ba.... 

48 

1,S66 

8 

81 

n 

»• 

80  Ra.  and  np  to  40  Ba. ... 

SI 

819 

.  4 

188 

»t 

ft 

40Ba.aiidnpto60Ba.... 

19 

960 

ft 

«f 

eoiu. 

ao 

9,066 

.^ 

••• 

• 

414     IMaD  1 

>9A 

«i£» 

^^^^^ 

■ 

r                    §oim                   ^^1 

■ 

W             DiUnl  (^  I7i4m6  mceediTig  Mi,  50  in  amount. 

^t 

w 

I 

1 

Tahsft. 

mqft^^ 

miAQ«i 

lAAm^oldtr, 

^1 

» 

- 

, 

^1 

tt7tt&> 

Badnak 

fiw4bi 

Hodi  Shfth,  Sftiod,  T^nmbi^rciAr  .„ 

D&Qtin  Shah,  Sakd^XAmbardir, 

m         ^M 

AMdlla  Hhah,  Baiud,  Lamb^dAr 

m         ^M 

1 

Ikrbelft  - 

M&tuab  Khin,  Pathj^fi  Kanaziu, 
bardAr  £>f  Jattu. 

100         ^M 

100             ^H 

^ 

ir 

d&r  of  LiakmjiKift. 

^^H 

1 

^■ 

MlT  Afeal  Kbin^  Patbin  Kanazai, 
^    Lambeu^&r  of  LakmaDia. 
Akbar  Khin,    Patbin   Kanaifti, 
,    Lopmbaitlar  of  Dberi^ 

400            ^1 

200             ^M 

■ 

Kh&Tifr 

I)aTagTi 

AH  Akbar,  Sai^-ETiAnf,  Lambardfir 

^M 

■ 

BcriiSlim^     *,. 

8emi  N41iti  ^    .,. 

ll4bl  ltekbfih,Dila£4k.Lambard4r 

100          ^H 

■ 

i 

All  Khau 

Abdullk  Shah*.6aiad*  Lambard&r 

^H 

1 

Ruiifm 

DATwe&h  ■        «w 

N^it  Kh4n,  Turin,  Liimbiirdar.,. 
Do#t  Mabomed  Klian^TuHn,  eon 
oiNajaf  Khin^  .LamJbtutlir. 

■ 

Jtgal 

Jlgal 

Abdul  Gbdfir,  Gujar,  I^mbardir 

^M 

■ 

Kotlfajfbalk.., 

Dhe^lat: 

Ala.  Mahomed,  Gujar,  Lambardir 

m         ^B 

B 

KandilMihi^  ... 

AiaBg 

Sher  AIS^  Gujai,  Liimbfirdir      .-, 

100         ^B 

m 

Bagra 

DuraBbKhel  .„ 

Ifiimat  Kb4a^  JadUn   Hacsazai, 
Lambartl&r.  . 

100         ^H 

Bajn^ 

Ma4dMl  Eb£Ti.  Jaddn,  Lambard£r 

^1 

pF'ABAP... 

M&ngia 

^indi  Bh^sdiD^ 

FIroa  EMn,  Jadlm  Hassaiai,  Lam- 

^H 

■ 

^1 

Laraljflrdir* 

^^H 

Nira 

B<«ffaa            _ 

PaMwiii  Rlx4ii.  KiiiTiUTATnbttiYlAr 

^1 

lftABm4      ... 

Dita 

Mtfil  Nidlr  Sbab,  S«ad,  Umbor- 
ddr. 

€0     .    V 

ll«Diahr»- 

Zojnin   Kb£Ti,  SwiCbi^  Jihangirf ^ 
Lambardir 

100*         ^1 

Eotkai . 

F/ro/    Kb^n,  8w4thi    Jihangiri, 
Lftmbard^. 

^1 

BhinkUrl        .„ 

^mki&ti 

Jal£l    Khan,  SwAthi    Ktianltbd, 
Luabud&r  of  .Huasftn.. 

^M 

jEiadft 

EhM  ZMm£ii,  Sw&thi  Panjgbol, 
Lambard&r, 

^M 

■ 

Afiut 

.Agrvr             — 

AteMaboBied.KiiiB,6withi,  Ghief 

Agfor. 
AbiDaa  EbiQ  SwAtbi  DodH,  Lam- 

^M 

■ 

Jaehba* 

^M 

■ 

.    bardAr. 

^^H 

f 

Eagifi 

Bhimja 

Najaf  KMn,  SwitM  Dodal,  Lam- 
bardir. 

lUn^ 

b«Td4r. 

T*rt«l  3<Xgiiiirt§    ,« 

3,oes .        ^M 

^^^^H 
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